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Beer Can Saga 


The first time we entered Golden, 
Colo., we were wrapped in a uniform 
issued by our beloved Republic and ac- 
companied by three other escapees from 
nearby Lowry Field. There had been 
much talk among our fellow warriors 
about the pure spring water and sparkling 
mountain streams in the vicinity of 
Golden, and it made us thirsty. Of 
course, it was mentioned in passing that 
the Adolph Coors Co. operated a_ big 
brewery in Golden, where they trans- 
muted the widely advertised pure spring 
water into beer, but this intelligence didn’t 
interest us. Indeed, we didn’t care if 
Coors put their beer into ballast tanks 
or paper bags, so long as we were fi- 
nancially able to belly up to a bar and 
personally test the miraculous pure spring 
water. 

However, if we weren’t interested, the 
Coors people were—interested in what 
they put their beer into, that is. His- 
torically, beer has been poured into stone 
jugs, ceramic crocks, wooden tubs, glass 
bottles, and tin cans, but Coors wanted 
to package it in aluminum cans. They 
may have been thinking about it on the 
same day that we prowled about their 
Golden brewery—and now, by cracky, 
they’ve done it. Their success in the tricky 
business of “aluminuming” their beer in- 
stead of “tinning” it represents a tech- 
nological breakthrough. Machine ‘Tool 
Editor Robert Huber’s story about it ap- 
peared in last week’s SreEL (Jan. 12, p. 
70), so this is in the nature of a follow- 
up. Mr. Huber was kind enough to pass 
on some of his impressions. 


Technology Goes to Mountain 


“You have no idea of the difficulties 
Coors ran into,’ he said. “Every time 
they thought they had something, costs 


killed it. Technical problems alone 
would have baffled a brigade of Purdue 
engineering graduates, but they kept 
plugging.” 


“Why didn’t they come East and find 
out how it’s being done?” 

“It isn’t being done. Those boys 
worked it out all by themselves. Presi- 
dent William Coors and his chief engi- 
neer on the aluminum can project, Jack 
Porterfield, finally came up with a con- 
tinuous casting, impact extrusion deal 
that revolutionizes aluminum partmaking. 
You’d think a tremendous technological 
advance like that would have come from 
some gigantic industrial complex.” Rob- 
ert paused, twiddled his thumbs, and as- 
sumed the attitude of one stricken by 
wonder. “So where does this technical 
wonder come from?” His voice grew 
faint as he answered himself. ‘From a 


beer factory in the quiet foothills of thew} 
Rocky Mountains!” 


Setting Management Salaries 


Ah, well, no part of the world has alii} 
corner on wonders. Off the coast of \jf 
Venezuela we have balloonists still on 
their way to a jungle they were reported- 
ly lost in where their balloon came down 
before they even got there; we have ladies 
in Cleveland throwing stones at lim- 
ousines, backed by the former practice of 
throwing gasoline-filled bottles at Rus- 
sian tanks in Hungary—and we have aj] 
story in SreEL concerning the setting of || 
management salaries. It begins on Page 7] 
42. 


The subject of management salaries is ff 


something that you don’t view lightly. 
Can you imagine yourself sidling up to 
management executives at club gatherings 
or cocktail parties, and inquiring in your 
best deadpan voice: “Say, Mac, what do 
you make a week?” 

STEEL’s examination of the subject, how- 
ever, is not conducted as bluntly as that. 
Moreover, it is aimed at learning some- 
thing about the general structure of man- 
agement remuneration. A century ago the 
most management could expect was a fair ~ 
salary and maybe a small share in the — 
business. Today some of the fringe in- | 
ducements, added together, may amount | 
to more than the pay check. 

If you hire management, how should ~ 
you compute the wage? If you are man- 
agement, how much should you demand? 
If you read the article referred to, you 
will be in a better position to negotiate. 


Mail Early Dept. 


We don’t expect you to turn hand- 
springs over the fact that the 52 copies 
of SrEEL you received last year weighed 
about 411% lb, but we wouldn’t be human 
if we didn’t expect you to be impressed 
with the weight of useful information 
those 52 issues carried. Like nuts in a 
hickory tree, so are articles in a year 
of Street: That is, they are everywhere, 
but specific articles, like specific hickory 
nuts, are hard to find without a guide. 
We happen to have on hand a few stray 
copies of SrrEL’s Editorial Index for vol- 
ume 142, covering issues between Jan. | 
and June 30, 1958, so if you need one. 
be our guest. We'll ship ’em on a first- 
come, first-serve basis. They contain sub- 
ject, company, and author indexes (or in- 
dices, if you wish to be fussy) and repre- 
sent a latter day key to metalworking 
scripts. 
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IN PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT AFTER PRODUCT 
.. WEIRTON HOT- AND COLD-ROLLED SHEET 


In automobiles and portable TV cabinets, in air conditioners, 


stoves and laundry equipment—in almost any application you 
can name you'll find Weirton hot- and cold-rolled sheets at work. 


Their roles: helping one manufacturer after another to produce 
standout products at low cost with no hitches in fabrication. 


You can put to good use the uniform gauge, strength and ductility 
of Weirton hot- or cold-rolled sheet. 


Weirton is always ready to serve your needs for quality sheets. 
For prompt and complete service just phone or write Weirton 
Steel Company, Dept. B-3, Weirton, West Virginia. 


WEIRTON STEEL COMPANY 
WEIRTON, WEST VIRGINIA 


a division of 


CORPORATION 


LARGES | 


GAH 
\ 


\ 


Pelerson 


STEELS, INC. 


Union, New Jersey ¢ Detroit, Michigan « Melrose Park, Illinois 
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LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Graph Gives Quick Picture 


We have found your fine magazine 
interesting and helpful in our activities 
as a supplier of rubber covered rolls to 
the steel industry. One of the first things 
we turn to each week is the Industrial 
Production Index. This graph gives us 
a quick picture of the business situation 
that would be difficult to get in any 
other way. 

May we have permission to reproduce 
it in our monthly house organ? 

Paul V. Brown 
Manager 
Industrial Rolls Div. 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 
Chicago 


e@ Permission granted. 


Brings Joy to Tool Designers 


— 
S 
Sz 


We noticed in a recent issue of STEEL 
that a revision to the “Guide for Select- 
ing Tool Steels & Carbides” had been 
made Apr. 21, 1958. 

Bring joy to the hearts of our 20 tool 
designers for the coming year by send- 
ing us whatever number of copies can 
be spared. We'd all appreciate it! 

S. H. Parsons Jr. 
Supervisor-Tool Design 
Marquardt Aircraft Co. 
Ogden, Utah 


Defends Semitubular Rivets 


I was pleased to see “Aluminum Rivets 
Upgrade Parts Made of Aluminum” by 
Floyd A. Lewis, technical secretary, Alu- 
minum Association, New York (Dec. 1, 
1958, p. 86). My compliments to you for 
including this article in the publication. 

However, I must take exception to the 
final portion which refers to semitubular 
rivets. This part of the article indicates 
that a semitubular rivet is a blind rivet 
available in several designs for blind riv- 
eting, where the work can be reached 
only from one side. This is not true. A 
semitubular rivet has a hole in the end 
to permit the metal to be rolled over on 
an anvil to a smooth circular clinch. The 
rivet is driven on one side of the work- 
piece against an anvil on the opposite 


(Please turn to Page 12) 
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A Realistic Approach to 
— Forg S Shop Modernization 
During ‘tho past few years, mounting competition 
has caused forge shop managers to seek ways to 
further increase production and reduce costs. A 
number have scrapped their old board hammers 
replacing them with Ceco-Drops, the modern 
piston-lift gravity-drop hammer. These shops 
have thus placed themselves in a position to get 
‘more business—and they are getting it! © A 
wealth of helpful information is available in 
Chambersburg’ s new 28 page forge shop mod- 
_ernization bulletin. Based on studies made in 
prominent forge shops, this publication assists 
you to formulate your own step-by-step modern- 
ization program. Write for a copy today. 


a 


-CECO- -DROP_ 


and its place in forge 


shop modernization 


CHAMBERSBURG ENGINEERING CO + CHAMBERSSURG, PA 
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produces “specials” 


every 
cley ! 


Special precision nuts are not “off- 
the-shelf” items. Whether standard or 
miniature in size, they require special 
engineering, production facilities and 
quality controls. 


As the leading manufacturer of turned 
brass and aluminum nuts, Fischer can 
supply a complete range of types and 
sizes to meet specialized requirements 
... including miniaturization. 


Whatever your application, if you 
are looking for extreme accuracy and 
prompt delivery at competitive prices 
... let Fischer quote your next order. 


For details, write for 20-page CAT A- 
LOG FS-1000. 


there’s no premium for precision at 
* 6 Z 
FISCHER SPECIAL MFG. CO. 


476 MORGAN ST. e CINCINNATI 6, OHIO 


LETTERS 


(Concluded trom Page 10) 


and, therefore, there must be an access 
to both sides. 

The next paragraph shows a relation- 
ship between the hole size in the work- 
piece and the strength of a semitubular 
rivet in resisting shear and_ tensile 
stresses. There is no difference between 
the relationship of hole size to shear 
resistance of a semitubular rivet and that 
of a solid rivet. 

Mr. Lewis also states that a semitubular 
rivet will not resist shear as well as solid 
rivets. Again, this is not true. A semi- 
tubular rivet is solid except for a shal- 
low hole in the end. When a semitubular 
rivet is set, the hole disappears and only 
the solid portion of the rivet remains in 
the work. 

This might have been an oversight on 
Mr. Lewis’ part inasmuch as he included 
both tension and shear stresses in one 
sentence. If he had separated these two, 
I can agree to his statement that in ten- 
sion a solid rivet is stronger than a 
semitubular rivet of the same alloy and 
size, but I cannot agree that in shear 
there is any difference in the strengths of 
a semitubular and solid rivet of the same 
alloy and size. 

Daniel W. Schluter 
Manager-Advertising & Market Research 
Tubular Rivet & Stud Co. 
Quincy, Mass. 


e STEEL erred in stating that a semi- 
tubular rivet can be used as a blind rivet 
and in inserting “hole” into Mr. Lewis’ 
copy. Mr. Lewis, however, clearly states 
that as part of an assembly semitubular 
rivets are not as strong either in tension 
or shear as solid rivets of the same alloy 
and size. 


Requests Writeoff Information 


A reference is made to a booklet pub- 
lished by Machinery & Allied Products 
Institute in “Faster Writeoff Allowed” 
(Nov. 24, 1958, p. 59). We would like 
to obtain a copy of the booklet and 
would appreciate the address of the in- 
stitute. 

John C. Smack 
Staff Assistant to General Manager 
Industrial & Scientific Products Div. 
Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
Princeton, N. J. 


e MAPI’s address is 1200 18th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Wants Article for Market Course 


I would like to distribute reprints of 
your excellent article, “Pricing for Profit” 
(June 16, 1958, p. 87) to my students in 
a course in marketing at Carnegie Tech 
Evening School because the article sum- 
marizes so well the problems and some 
management thinking in this area. May 
I have 28 copies for this use? 


Richard W. Deckmann 
New Products Development 
Paint & Brush Div. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Pittsburgh 
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| UAW Will Get Tough Next Half — METALWO 


Expect UAW locals to adopt a more METALWO 
adamant attitude after June. They’re OUTLOOK 
comparatively lenient now. If yours is OUTLOOK 
one of the more than 1000 firms whose OUTLOOK 
UAW contracts expired last year or will OUTLOOK 
expire this year, you stand a fairly good METALWO 
chance of settling for less than the Big METALWO 
Three carmakers. Annual improvement METALWO 
factors, cost of living, vacations, and pen- GS 
sions are hotspots (Page 28). OUTLOOK 

eG a OUTLOOK 
Court Gives Unions New Weapon | OUTLOOK 


a Michigan’s Supreme Court ruled that Ford UAW workers in the Detroit METALWC 
area are eligible for state unemployment compensation if they’re laid off Oe 
because of strikes in out-of-state Ford plants. (Nine other states have sim- OUTLOOK 
ilar laws.) Ford may appeal the case to the U. S. Supreme Court. If the OUTLOOK 
decision stands, unions have a potent new bargaining weapon. They won't OUTLOOK 
have to build up large strike funds to tap in case of a strike at a small, but METALWC 
OUTLOOK 
2 crucial, out-of-state supplier. All Big Three carmakers have such venders. METALWC 


Automakers Will Use More Aluminum METALWC 


The auto industry will use 283 million lb of aluminum this year if 5.5 million OUTLOOK 
cars are built, predicts Aluminum Co. of America. It reports the average METALWC 
: 59 car contains 51.58 lb of the light metal (vs. 47.3 last year and 40.5 in METALWC 
“ °57). Alcoa estimates trim requirements will rise 11.1 per cent—to 10 lb per METALWC 
car. The Imperial uses the most aluminum—99.67 lb. METALWC 


Optical Goods: Growing Market, Strengthening Supplier Me 


Watch for new developments in optical goods fam 
- that could save you money in production and 
i inspection operations. And take a close look at | 
that industry as a growing market for your prod- ; 
ucts. It’s a fair-sized buyer of machine tools, 
fasteners, stampings, aluminum, and ferrous met- 
al products. The industry’s sales rose last year 
to about $166 million (vs. $158.3 million in 
57), may reach $186 million this year (Page 
33). Price competition from abroad is a problem. | 


A-Plane May Be Budget Buster METALW 


Here’s another battle President Eisenhower and conservative congressmen METALW¢ 
will have to fight to keep the budget from expanding: Mounting pressure METALW(¢ 
to pour more money into our nuclear plane program. Rep. Melvin Price METALW¢ 
(D., Ill.) got into the thick of the battle by reporting that the U. S. is OUTLOO! 


OUTLOOK 
METALWC 
OUTLOOK 


METALWC 
OTITIT OOK 
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three to five years behind the Soviets in this field. Representative Price, 
who heads the R&D subcommittee of the Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy, said he doesn’t think the Reds are flying an A-plane now but he 
believes they’re “well down the road in their program” which “underlines 
the importance” of the U. S. hiking the financial support of its program. 


Interest in Explosive Forming Zooms 


Watch for interest in explosive forming to 
climb from glowing to red hot. The proc- 
ess will elongate carbon steel 70 per cent 
(vs. the normal limit of 42 per cent), hard- 
en aluminum 95 per cent without changing 
its size, shape defiant refractory metals, and 
perform other feats. Intrigued readers have 
asked: “How does it work?” The answer 
is on Page 62. 


Look West, Metalworking Marketer 


Keep your eye on the West as a market for your products. The population 
of the 11 western states is expected to grow 37 per cent by 1970. California’s 
population will climb even more. Immediate prospects are nearly as good: 
The seven Far Western states should consume 10 per cent more steel this 
year than last. 


Peak Steel Earnings Forecast 


“Judicious capital expenditures” will result in “record earnings for some 
large steel companies this year,” predicts Theodore H. Gerken, vice president 
of Laird & Co., New York security analysts. “In an honest-to-goodness boom 
year, steel earnings should be astonishingly large,” he says. He believes steel- 
makers’ investments in efficient equipment will help offset their rising labor 
costs. 


Are Your Management Salaries Right? 


When a recession causes bonuses to evaporate, 
many managers discover their base pay is not 
commensurate with their job responsibilities. 
And moratoriums on merit increases often spell 
the loss of promising young managers. ‘Too 
much emphasis on length of service for salary 
adjustments can cause trouble at any time. 
The answer to these problems is better salary 
administration. Taking a look at the proce- 
dure in other companies can help you (Page 
42). 


All Sales Signs Point Up 


Sales of major appliances should be 7 per cent higher this year than last, 
predicts Herman F, Lehman, general manager of GM’s Frigidaire Div., Day- 
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ton, Ohio . . . Material handling equipment sales this year will exceed OUTLOOK } 
last year’s by 10 per cent, says Material Handling Institute . . . November, OUTLOOK h 
1958, orders for screw machine products were 30 per cent better than those OUTLOOK h 
in the year-earlier month . . . Sales of closed circuit TV equipment will in- METALWOF 
crease more than sixfold in the coming decade, estimates William J. Morlock, METALWOF 
general manager of General Electric’s Technical Products Dept. METALWOF 


“Do-It Yourself" Politics Needed METALWOF 


Businessmen have to “become interested in politics beyond the edge of your OUTLOOK h 
newspaper and the flap of your wallet,” warns Clarence O. Hamilton, execu- OUTLOOK h 
tive vice president, Hamilton Cosco Inc., Columbus, Ind. He says business- OUTLOOK h 
men should: 1. Join a political party. 2. Offer their services to county OUTLOOK h 
chairmen and precinct committeemen. 3. Get to know elected officials. 4. METALWOF 
Assign someone in the company to keep posted on local, state, and federal METALWOF 
developments. 5. Encourage qualified people to seek public office. METALWOR 


235.2 Million Buyers by 1975 METALWOF 


You can readjust your long range market planning OUTLOOK h 
in the light of a new estimate by the Census Bu- OUTLOOK h 
reau. It predicts the U. S. population will hit OUTLOOK h 
235.2 million by 1975. That’s 13.7 million more METALWOF 
than the bureau estimated in 1955 and 21.6 mil- METALWOF 
lion above the 1953 estimate. This sharp and con- METALWOB 
tinued upturn in projections is worth considering METALWOE 
in making plans for expansion and in projecting OUTLOOK h 
your R&D expenditures. It signals metalworking OUTLOOK} 
sales of $372 billion in 1975 (vs. $135 billion this On 
year) and steel production of nearly 250 million METALWOF 
tons (Page 39). METALWOF 


How To Prevent Underfilm Corrosion METALWOF 


A new cold phosphating process may solve your underfilm corrosion prob- METALWOF 
lems: Corrosive attack under the paint film which starts even before sand- OUTLOOK h 
blasting or wire brushing is completed. The new process, developed in OUTLOOK h 
England, is proving its merits on tanks, piping, and other products (Page 66). OUTLOOK h 


Plastics May Corner Boat Market OUTLOOK h 


Reinforced plastics will claim half the small boat market in less than ten OUTLOOK 1 
years, predict members of the Society of the Plastics Industry. About 72,000 METALWOR 
reinforced plastic boats were built last year—taking about 37 million lb of METALWOR 
the material. SPI reports that all 50-ft-and-under Navy boats will be made METALWOR 
of reinforced plastic. METALWORK 


European Steel Capacity Reconcentrates METALWOF 


Completion of two moves now underway would reconcentrate West Ger- OUTLOOK h 
man coal and steel industries along pre-World War II lines. The two OUTLOOK h 
deals: 1. Consolidation of Huetten-und Bergwerke Rheinhausen (the Ruhr’s OUTLOOK h 
No. 2 steel giant wholly owned by Alfried Krupp) and Bochumer Verein OUTLOOR? 


OUTLOOK M 
METALWOR 
OUTLOOK M 
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with 1.6 million tons of steel capacity). It has been approved by the High 
Authority of the Western European Coal & Steel Community. 2. August- 
Thyssen (West Germany’s biggest steel producer) is asking the High Au- 
thority’s permission to acquire controlling interest in Phoenix Rheinrohr 
Steel Co. 


Ike Moves Farther to the Right 


President Eisenhower has firmly committed the 
last two years of his administration to a policy 
of conservatism. He thinks a balanced budget 
is the nation’s best weapon against inflation 
(Page 36). And he seems determined to fight 
hard-to keep liberal congressmen from tacking 
extra billions onto his $77 billion request. 


Scrapmen Fight To Hold Markets 


Scrapmen must act quickly to escape marginal status in the economy, warned 
speakers at the Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel meeting in New York last 
week. Technological advances in the steel industry are depressing scrap 
markets. Consumption of purchased (open market) scrap fell from 29.6 
million tons in 1957 to 22 million tons last year (Page 32). 


Westinghouse Unveils Thermoelectric Appliances 


Westinghouse is building prototype appliances based on thermoelectricity 
which creates cold directly from electricity. A refrigerator that has no mov- 
ing parts and a dehumidifier have been made so far. Westinghouse claims 
the refrigerator operates “without noise or vibration.” 


Straws in the Wind 


Expect the Ohio legislature to legalize SUB payments this session . . . Em- 
ployment in the durable goods industries is about one-third of the way 
back to the prerecession level . . . Ford Motor Co. will substantially in- 
crease its British Ford imports . . . Buick built its 2 millionth hardtop last 
week . . . The UAW will trim $425,000 more from its operating budget to 
get back in the black . . . Aluminum Co. of America announced a new 
thin wall seamless pipe to compete with tubular steel products . . . Some 
Chrysler Corp. assembly plants will be forced to shut down today if the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. strike hasn’t ended. At press time, the company 
and union still had major differences .. . A De Soto dream car would be 
powered by an electrochemical system . . . International Harvester’s 37,500 
strike-idled employees are scheduled to go back to work today. A new pact 
with the UAW calls for an 18-cent wage hike over three years, liberalized 
pension, SUB, and health-welfare plans. ; 
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What Mikoyan Really Wants! 


In lunching with Anastas I. Mikoyan, the Soviet Union’s first deputy premier, 
and a small group of businessmen as the guest of Industrialist Cyrus Eaton, most 
of us shared this question: 

“What does Mikoyan really want to accomplish in the U. S.?” 

Mikoyan, of course, gave no direct answer. It wasn’t necessary. 

Ostensibly, he is on a vacation trip. Actually, as Khrushchev’s righthand 
man and the Soviet Union’s top trade strategist, the wily Armenian is using the 
informal approach as a subtle means of carrying out two assignments: 

1. To soften the tension arising from Khrushchev’s get-tough policy in 
Berlin. 

2. To warm up a proposal Khrushchev made to Eisenhower last year. He 
wants a large scale trade agreement designed to help speed up the Soviet Union’s 
industrial expansion program. 

In fact, there is well founded speculation that Khrushchev and Mikoyan 
deliberately created the Berlin crisis as a means of inducing the U. S. to sign 
a trade pact. 

Even though the USSR is ahead of the U. S. in the space race, its rate of 
industrial expansion has not satisfied Soviet planners. The sixth 5-year plan was 
dropped for a seven-year plan (1959-65), which is scheduled for approval at the 
Communist Party Congress next week. 

The Soviets want our industrial equipment, especially for the production of 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, synthetic fibers, textiles, leather footwear, food prod- 
ucts, television equipment, packaging materials, and building products. 

They also want pumps and compressors, mining machinery, refrigerating 
plants, air conditioning equipment, pipe for gas lines, and steel sheets and strip, 
as well as licenses for production processes and engineering assistance. 

Mikoyan says that Soviet exports of $4.5 billion a year include $1.5 billion 
in products that the U. S. can use, such as iron, manganese, and chrome ores, 
ferrous alloys, wood products, and industrial equipment. He claims charges of 
Soviet dumping are unwarranted. 

The door to freer trade has already been opened a crack. The U. S. will 
construct a building in Moscow where it will display industrial products this 
summer. The USSR will have a similar display in the New York Coliseum. 
The Department of Commerce has also issued the Soviets a license to buy 20,000 
tons of wide, cold-rolled steel strip from a U.S. company. In turn, an American 
ferroalloy producer is getting 80,000 tons of Soviet chrome ore. 

The door may swing wider even though demands for long term credits 
could be a problem. 

Then you will have to decide whether you will want to help Mikoyan get 
what he really wants. The question of “how” must also be considered. 
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A new problem 


facing steel users today 


The danger of losing money by relaxing inventory controls 


When the slump set in last year, big inventories 
were one of the toughest problems for most 
companies. 

Now, as the economy swings back, these 
problems may seem to have disappeared. 
Actually, the problems of inventory cost and 
risk are always with us—just as much a threat 
to profit in good times as in bad. 

But with the urgency of strict economies re- 
duced, there is a very real danger that many 
companies will be caught off guard—a danger 
that recession-born practices will be abandoned 
as temporary emergency measures without 
careful enough analysis of their profit potential. 

For example, companies that madified their 
steel inventory policies to avoid long-term com- 
mitments found that many costs were reduced 
and their needs better served. By taking ad- 
vantage of the stocks offered by steel-service 
centers, these companies were able to release 
working capital for more productive purposes, 
free valuable storage space, reduce handling 
costs and lower scrap losses, insurance, taxes, etc. 


Proof in dollars and cents 
Those who carefully weighed all the advantages 
found reason for a permanent modification of 
their previous buying practices. They proved 
to themselves that they could and should rely 
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much more heavily on steel-service centers be- 
cause it makes sense in dollars and cents. 

This conclusion is especially sound when you 
consider the unusually broad scope of Ryerson 
stocks and the speed and dependability of 
Ryerson services. Any kind, shape and size of 
steel can be shipped to you from Ryerson in a 
matter of hours. And your steel can be furnished 
in ready-to-use form, saving time and initial- 
cutting cost. You gain complete flexibility to 
meet quick shifts in production schedules. And 
you have the added assurance of getting steel 
of uniform, high quality—the unequalled de- 
pendability of Ryerson certified quality. 

Your Ryerson representative is well qualified 
to review the facts and help you get the maxi- 
mum value for your steel buying dollars. Ask 
him to analyze your requirements with you the 
next time he calls. 


What it costs to carry inventory 
IRON AGE magazine says: “‘A survey of eight 
plants shows that, for every $100 worth of ma- 
terials bought, the average yearly inventorying 


cost is $19.37.” 

Other authorities say the real cost of steel placed 
in inventory for extended future use may be as 
high as 40% more than the invoice price. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Member of the <D, Steel Family 
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Principal Products: Carbon, alloy and stainless steel—bars, structurals, plates, sheets, tubing—aluminum, industrial plastics, metalworking machinery, etc. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC. PLANTS AT: NEW YORK * BOSTON * WALLINGFORD, CONN. * PHILADELPHIA * CHARLOTTE * CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND 
DETROIT * PITTSBURGH » BUFFALO « INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO « MILWAUKEE ¢ ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SPOKANE « SEATTLE 
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Space Capsule . . 


1.5 Million Lb 
Thrust Engine. . 
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'UT ANOTHER PIECE into the 
uzzle of the U. S. space program. 
IeDonnel Aircraft Corp., St. Louis, 
7”ill build “a number” of space cap- 
ales to carry men into orbit around 
ne earth, reports the National Aero- 
autics & Space Administration. 


sation Div., North American 


i ht lee tint 


wiation Inc., Los Angeles, was 
hosen last month to build a rocket 
mgine with a thrust of up to 1S 
iillion lb. Both contracts are parts 
f Mercury, our $200 million, five 
ear, man in space program. 

| Initially, McDonnell’s space cap- 
lule will be fitted to an ICBM. The 
lirm has received a tentative contract 
lor $15 million, and a deadline 
tround the end of 1960. The cost 
cs subsystems. Minneapolis- 
Honeywell Regulator Co., Minne- 
ipolis, will build the stabilizers and 
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These Firms Will Put Man in Space 


North American Aviation Inc. 

. Boeing Airplane Co., or Martin Co. 
Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp. 
Martin Co. 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. and 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co. 


Rocketdyne Div., North American 
Aviation Inc. 


MAJOR CONTRACTOR 


Manned Spacecraft by 1960? 


he latest project, McDonnell’s space capsule, adds to an 
Iready formidable program. Metalworking’s role in it will 
ome bigger as additional subcontracts are let 


control systems. 

McDonnell’s program was chosen 
from 12 submitted to NASA. Like 
most of the advanced contracts be- 
ing awarded by NASA, the Ad- 
vanced Research Projects Agency, 
and the Air Force, this one is writ- 
ten in terms of objectives, rather 
than specifications, to allow the con- 
tractor to do the job as he sees fit. 


e Materials—The space agency re- 
ports the capsule will be fabricated 
mainly from titanium and nickel 
base alloys. Beryllium is also men- 
tioned for the heat shield by some 
sources. It will return to earth blunt 
end first with the aid of parachutes. 
Retro rockets will deflect it from 
orbit. The capsule, comments NASA: 
“will be designed to withstand any 
known combination of acceleration, 


heat loads, and aerodynamic forces 
that might occur during boost or 
re-entry.” The pilot will be able 
to control the craft manually. Au- 
tomatic control from the earth will 
also be available. Instruments will 
include those to evaluate the pilot’s 
reactions, as well as scientific in- 
struments for space observation. 
The capsule will be able to orbit 
100 to 150 miles above the earth. 


¢ Co-operation — Mercury will be 
co-ordinated with Project Discoverer, 
ARPA’s series of space probes for 
1959, and Lockheed Aircraft Corp.’s 
Sentry program for a reconnaissance 
satellite. At this early date it is im- 
possible to evaluate its relations to 
Dyna-Soar—the Air Force claims it 
will achieve first manned space 
flight. 

Two competing teams of compa- 
nies are after that contract. Dyna- 
Soar, from unofficial estimates, looks 
like a more direct step from the 
X-15 (a plane to fly 100 miles high 
this year) than Mercury. 

There appears to be a continued 
effort to divorce our military space 
experiments from our scientific ones. 
Discoverer and Mercury may be 
termed scientific; Sentry and Dyna- 
Soar are military. One thesis for 
Mercury’s existence: Dyna-Soar is 
too far away (up to five years) for 
comfort, now that Russia has Mechta. 


Titan Won't Be Dropped 


The future is assured for one of 
the missiles that will fire McDon- 
nell’s space capsules. 

“Contrary to many reports, we 
have no intention of curtailing or 
canceling the Titan program. We 
are proceeding as rapidly as possible 
with our test firing schedule,” says 
Maj. Gen. Ben Funk, ballistic mis- 
siles center commander for the Air 
Force’s Air Materiel Command. 

He told purchasing agents in Los 
Angeles last week that Titan has 
“potentialities” which make it vir- 
tually a different kind of weapon 
from Atlas. Other sources reveal the 
AF has won the right to build 11 
squadrons of the birds (perhaps ten 
missiles to each squadron). Nine 
squadrons of Atlas ICBMs are 
planned. The figures relate to the 
fiscal 1960 budget. 
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Smaller firms balk on SUB, pensions, improvement factor as... 


UAW Rounds Up the Strays 


DON’T EXPECT the UAW to win 
a blanket settlement from smaller 
companies in coming months. Lo- 
cal conditions are dictating terms 
that often differ considerably from 
those signed by the Big Three last 
fall. 

Two trends stand out: 1. The 
union is making wide use of its 
double standard policy under which 
demands are linked to a company’s 
economic condition. It means that 
a small company with an under- 
fed treasury stands a good chance 
of settling for less than the UAW 
got from the Big Three. 2. But the 
UAW is looking for places to plant 
new demands. It means the small 
company must exercise extreme care 
to keep from becoming a guinea 
pig and precedent setter for future 
UAW demands. 

The UAW denies it’s having 
trouble getting companies to match 
the Big Three pattern. It says 17 
of 23 shops in the Detroit area, 
each employing 500 or more, have 
scttled for “essentially” what. the 
Big Three did. (The other six 
have not settled yet.) But there 
is considerable juggling of provi- 
sions. Many smaller firms are 
veering away from the carbuilders’ 
agreements on annual improvement 
factors and pensions. Vacations are 
being altered. So are direct wage 
increases in some localities, (In- 
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creases in Detroit area shops avy- 
erage 2 cents below the Ford con- 
tract.) 


¢ Who’s Up Next? — The UAW 
holds an estimated 1500 contracts. 
At least 1000 are with firms that 
do some automotive work. Around 
two-thirds of the pacts expired in 
1958 or will expire this year. Many 
contracts negotiated last summer 
were merely extended for a year 
or have wage reopeners scheduled 
in 1959. 

If your firm is under the gun, 
youll want to know what the 1958 
settlements indicate. Ken Porter of 
the Employers Association of De- 
troit puts it this way: “There isn’t 
any pattern.” But some clauses 
and comments give you tips for 
bargaining strategy. 


e Play It Cool—Because of eco- 
nomic conditions, the union won’t 
press too hard during the first half. 
Locals are being. given more dis- 
cretion in bargaining. They'll be 
tough during negotiations, but they 
won’t ask for the impossible if you 
prove you can’t afford it. You’ll prob- 
ably want to arm your negotiating 
team with economic facts. The union 
will not insist on a demand that 
will undermine your finances. 
SUB is an example. There has 
been little pressuring for it when 


a company doesn’t have it. 
that do are sometimes able to wi 
cost saving adjustments. For ex 
ample, Clark Equipment Co,’ 
Buchanan, Mich., plant has tied | 
severance pay to SUB. General 
Motors did the same thing last 
year, but where GM guarantees sey 
erance pay even if the SUB fund 
can’t stand it, Clark employees get 
full severance pay only if the SUB 
fund is solvent. If not, employees | 
are paid by installments as funds” } 
are rebuilt. F 

A Chicago partmaker revised its 
SUB setup to include a family for-— | 
mula similar to some state unem-_ 
ployment compensation provisions. 
The lowest rate is 65 per cent; it) | 
builds up in 2 per cent increments |} 
to a top of 73 per cent. 


e Pensions — While  carbuilders | 
boosted pension rates (and short-_ 
ened length of service), many 
smaller firms are holding them at | 
present levels. Judging from re- | 
ports, you should be able to keep | 
your retirement age at 65 and the 
monthly pension formula around 
$2.45 times years of service. 

Only 20 per cent of the UAW] 
members aren’t covered by pension” | 
plans; some firms have programs | 
that aren’t written into their labor 
contracts. Ordinarily, the union 
would press for negotiated plans,” | 
but now it looks like having any } 
kind of plan makes you safe—for ~ 
this year. 


e Vacations — Smaller firms can |} 
probably realize some indirect cavil 
ings here. Associated Industries of 
Cleveland reports prorating vaca-— 
tions is a trend in small companies. | 
It works like this: If an employee | 
worked six months and was laid off | 
six months, he’s only paid for half | 
his normal vacation time. 

If you like that idea, remember | 
that the union will demand a clause © 
to protect vacation pay for em- | 
ployees who work part of the year | 
then get laid off at vacation time. | 
Result: Aim for a clause that bases 
vacation pay on the number of 
months (or hours or weeks) the | 
man works during the year in | 
which his vacation falls. 


e Wages—Cost of living will be a — 
primary demand in 1959 when 
companies don’t have it, believes 
Ray Vacha, AIC’s industrial rela- | 
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jns director. He says the union 
fay concede a little on wage de- 
nds to get it. 

‘Mr. Vacha’s observation seems to 
ld true in the Ohio Valley and in 
e East, but some areas don’t feel 
+ strongly about it. Mr. Porter 
lys it isn’t a hot issue in Detroit. 
n some respects, it’s a conveni- 
ice in figuring pay boosts.) But 
‘r. Porter claims managers in the 
\ troit area want no part of the 
oval improvement factor. The 
inking is: There are plenty of 
isms which won’t strongly object 
| giving a wage increase, but they 
ate to base it on the annual im- 
‘rovement factor because that’s ad- 
‘litting it’s tied to productivity. It’s 
jpmething the union will push hard 
jnough without any help from 
janagement. 

Strategy: Try to trade off cost 
1; living clauses for a minimum 
lice boost. If you have cost of 
|ving, you may be able to talk your 
‘ycal out of the annual improve- 
jnent factor. 


— 
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‘) Outlook—Those are the main 
‘reas where UAW locals will listen 
} reasonable arguments and facts. 
Don’t hope too hard for a three 
jlear contract. They seem to be 
jn the way out for small firms and 
‘erhaps for bigger ones. Doehler- 


fo, Div., National Lead Co., To- 


‘bdo, Ohio, has signed a UAW con- 
Jract running to Apr. I, 1962, and 
| met & Hecla’s Wolverine Tube 
iv., Detroit, got a three year con- 
act. But most companies are set- 
jling for a year to 18 months. If 
Nhat’s the best you can get, take 
it without reopeners. Often, a re- 
‘ypener clause on one item turns 
yut to be carte blanche for renego- 
jjiating the entire contract. 
Here are some other maneuvers: 


1. Holidays—The union — will 
press for an eighth paid one. 

| 2. Grievances—If you push, you 
‘an get a reduction in the number 
of men serving on grievance com- 
mittees and a cut in the number 
of hours spent in grievance proc- 
assing. 

3. Seniority—Look for a con- 
Hnuation of the drive to push sen- 
lority from company to plant, from 
plant to department, and from de- 
jpartment to job classification. You 
should be able to hold your pres- 
lent position through 1959, but it 
may take some concessions in pen- 
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sions and vacation policies. 
Remember, the UAW will get 
tougher as business improves. You 
should be in a good bargaining po- 
sition through the first half. After 
that, the United Steelworkers will 
have come to grips with the steel 
industry, and the UAW Interna- 
tional will start pressuring locals 
for precedent setting contracts so it 
can collect bargaining ammo for 


1961. 


Copper Going Up? 


The move in custom smelted cop- 
per last week may mean that 
primary is set to climb, too 


CUSTOM smelted copper was in- 
creased 0.5 cent (to 29.5 cents a 
pound) on Jan. 12, the first move- 
ment in the red metal since Dec. 22. 


e Significance — While sales have 
picked up some lately, they don’t 
tell the whole story behind the price 
rise. Probably as important is the 
limited amount of custom copper 
available for sale. The situation 
has been brought about by the 
shortage of scrap offered for pur- 
chase and the reluctance of produc- 
ers to bring in foreign origin con- 
centrates when they can get a bet- 
ter price overseas. 


e Speculation?—It looks like specu- 
lation in copper may be picking up. 
The Commodity Exchange has been 
more active lately, and prices on 
the London Metal Exchange have 
risen to the point where it’s not eco- 
nomical to import metal. 


e More Rises?-—Those factors lead 
to the question: Are primary pro- 
ducers set to bump prices? Their 
sales are running near the high lev- 
els of last November. Add the mar- 
ket speculation and the rise in cus- 
tom smelter quotations, and you 
come to this conclusion: An early 
hike seems likely. 


Landis Buys Grinder Line 


Landis ‘Tool Co., Waynesboro, 
Pa., acquired the line of precision 
surface grinders previously manu- 
factured by Abrasive Machine Tool 
Co., East Providence, R. I. Manu- 
facturing and sales will be trans- 
ferred to the Waynesboro plant. 


Reynolds Now Rules 
British Aluminium 


REYNOLDS METALS CO. and 
Britain’s Tube Investments Ltd. 
have won out in a fight with Alu- 
minum Co. of America to gain con- 
trol of British Aluminium Co. Ltd., 
England’s sole producer of primary 
aluminum. 


e Significance — The move gives 
Reynolds a solid foothold in the 
European market and means a new 
outlet for the company’s pig since 
BA’s British smelters have a yearly 
capacity of only 140,000 tons. It 
also gives Reynolds a Canadian tie- 
in since a BA subsidiary, Canadian- 
British Aluminium Ltd., came on 
stream last year as Canada’s second 
primary producer. Initial capacity is 
45,000 tons; it will hit 180,000 in 
a few years. 


e Background—In September, 1957, 
Reynolds and Tube Investments en- 
tered a 50-50 partnership to fabri- 
cate aluminum for sale in Britain 
by forming Reynolds-Ti Aluminium 
Ltd. Last November, Reynolds-Ti 
offered to buy all outstanding shares 
of BA. i 

About the same time, Alcoa made 
a bid to buy 4.5 million of BA’s 
unissued common shares, which 
would have given Alcoa one-third 
ownership. 

Which offer would be accepted 
became somewhat of a cause cele- 
bre in the British press and charges 
of “Yankee domination” were hurled 
even from the floor of Parliament. 

The British-Ti group now has 
captured 87.5 per cent of the voting 
stock, with Tube Investments own- 
ing 51 per cent and Reynolds 49 
per cent. Since Reynolds-Ti now has 
control, Alcoa says it is “no longer 
interested” in buying up the unau- 
thorized shares. The British Treas- 
ury still has to rule on the purchase 
before control becomes official—but 
approval seems certain. 


Opens Research Center 


Harbison - Walker Refractories 
Co., Pittsburgh, opened its Garber 
Research Center. The facility pro- 
vides about 45,000 sq ft of floor 
space; houses laboratories for in- 
strumental research and a pilot 
plant for applied research. 
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Gas refrigerators are making a comeback. Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich., 
will market a new, re-engineered unit early in 1960. 


Whirlpool Puts New 
Stress on Gas Appliances 


NEW LIFE has been injected into 
the gas refrigerator industry by 
Whirlpool Corp., St. Joseph, Mich. 
Whirlpool is reversing the trend 
which plummeted gas refrigerator 
sales from 400,000 units in 1948 to 
practically nothing in 1957. 

The company’s first gas refrigera- 
tor appeared in May, 1958, after the 
firm acquired part of the facilities 
of Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., long 
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time producer of such appliances. 
Despite the recession year, the firm 
reports meeting its first year sales 
goal. 

. Manufacture of Servel’s gas sys- 
tem was reactivated to compete with 
electric refrigerators and the cabinet 
was face-lifted to identify it with 
the Whirlpool line. For production 
economy, it was initially planned 
to assemble both gas and electric re- 


frigerators in the same facilities and 
to put the gas absorption system in 
the same type cabinet as the com- 
pany’s electrical unit. But Whirl- 
pool’s research program to develop 
a competitive gas refrigerator ad- 
vanced so rapidly, the idea was 
dropped. 


¢ New Gas Unit—Now, it appears 
Whirlpool will market a new, re- 
engineered gas refrigerator early in 
1960. The unit is visualized with 
a gas absorption system weighing 
only 90 lb (half as much as the 
present one). It will refrigerate 18 
per cent more space. It doesn’t 
have to be leveled precisely to op- 
erate. Its efficiency compares with 
that of electric refrigerator com- 
pressors. Costwise, the new appli- 
ance is competitive with electric 
units. 

Modern techniques, and the fact 
the system has less than one-third 
as many welds as formerly, promise 
to simplify welding problems. 

Elisha Gray II, Whirlpool Corp.’s 
chairman, points out that the 400,- 
000 gas units sold in 1948 repre- 
sented 8 per cent of the refrigerator 
market. In his opinion, a gas model 
competitive in all respects with elec- 
tric types should sell at the ratio 
of I to 4. 

Mr. Gray looks for more than 
a million units a year to be sold 
when the product and market are 
developed. But that may require 
five years, 


® No Major Problems—Diversify- 
ing into gas refrigeration did not 
create many serious problems for 
Whirlpool. The company has been 
in the gas appliance business for 
many years, and introduced a gas 
clothes dryer in 1949. The biggest 
problem in producing the new re- 
frigerator was to train welders (all 
those employed by Servel had long 
since departed). 


Until 1955, Whirlpool was _ pri- 
marily a manufacturer of laundry 
appliances. Today, the RCA Whirl- 
pool name covers a full line of ma- 
jor gas and electric appliances: 
Electric—Refrigerators, freezers, ice 
cube makers, vacuum cleaners, air 
conditioners (room and central), 
ranges (built-in and free-standing), 
automatic and wringer washers, 
dryers, washer-dryers, and portable 
and built-in dishwashers. Gas— 
Refrigerators, dryers, built-in and 
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free-standing ranges, and washer- 
dryers. 

The company’s electric appliance 
sales far exceed those of its gas 
units. Gas washer-dryer sales match 
those of electric counterparts, but 
electric dryers still follow the in- 
dustry pattern of outselling those 
heated by gas.’ Electric refrigerator 
volume tops gas by a wide margin. 
Whirlpool is still increasingly opti- 
mistic about its progress in the gas 
industry and points to its improv- 
ing penetration and volume in that 


field. 


Progress thus far leads the firm 
to expect gas refrigerator sales in 
1959, first full year in the industry, 
to increase 50 per cent. 


® Growth Cited—John A. Hurley, 
vice president in charge of sales, 
observes that in 1947 the company 
had an annual volume of $24 mil- 
lion, about 500,000 sq ft of manu- 
facturing space, and capital assets 
of $8.5 million. By 1957, gross 
sales were $402 million and indica- 
tions are that 1958’s will be about 
the same. Manufacturing space 
now totals about 8 million sq ft 
and capital assets are in the neigh- 
borhood of $218 million. Mr. Hur- 
ley continues: “While appliance 
sales may increase 7 to 9 per cent 
in 1959, Whirlpool sales will be up 
15 to 20 per cent.” 


e Develops Power Burner—Whirl- 
pool has also been developing a new 
principle in gas cooking called a 
power burner. First commercial ap- 
plication will be in a gas range to 
be introduced within 18 months. 
The company believes the develop- 
ment may revolutionize the gas 
range business. 

The power burner mixes air and 
gas in such proportions for combus- 
tion that secondary air is not re- 
quired. Combustion can take place 
in a covered space and at efficiencies 
earlier thought impossible. Perhaps 
the most appealing application of 
this principle is the gridless flush 
surface unit built into a kitchen 
countertop. All flames are hidden 
under a thin plate of Pyroceram, a 
ceramic glass which withstands high 
temperatures (it was originally de- 
veloped for use in the nose cones of 
rockets). Some foods can be 
cooked, without pots or pans, di- 
rectly on the ceramic glass cover 
plate. 
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Aid to Foreign Investors? 


American metalworkers see exports shrinking as competitive 
imports set records. To hold world markets, they‘re setting up 
plants abroad, seeking tax breaks 


IT’S A PRETTY GOOD BET that 
the U. S. House of Representatives 
will pass some sort of legislation to 
encourage American private invest- 
ment abroad. 

How fast that happens will de- 
pend on Democratic plans rather 
than the administration’s leadership. 
How effective it will be depends on 
the enthusiasm Democrats and lib- 
eral Republicans can whip up in 
the Senate. 

That’s the report of Washington 
observers as U. S. industry makes 
plans to counteract the effects the 
European Common Market will 
have on American exports. 


® Democrats Plan—lIt appears that 
the Democrats will offer a proposal 
to defer taxes on income from for- 
eign investments. That would in- 
volve the establishment of foreign 
corporations by U. S. firms. No 
taxes would be collected until the 
income returned to the U. S. 


Some U. S. metalworkers would 
prefer straight tax credit to the in- 
volved financial procedures neces- 
sary in setting up foreign corpora- 
tions. But a split among admin- 
istration leaders and the antipathy 
of Democrats to corporate tax re- 
ductions is stalling industry’s hopes 
for quick action on that score (STEEL, 
Dec. 8, 1958, p. 72). 


© Conflict — State Department of- 
ficials told a House Ways & Means 
Subcommittee, headed by liberal 
tradist Hale Boggs (D., La.), that 
there is a genuine need to encour- 
age private foreign investment. But 
the Treasury feels the huge deficit 
facing the country in fiscal 1959 
should get top priority. 

For metalworkers wanting to in- 
vest abroad, it means chances for 
some kind of aid are good, but it 
may be weaker than desired. 


e Big Shift—A growing number of 
U. S. metalworking firms are re- 
ported to be swinging toward foreign 
investments and away from exports 


(STEEL, Dec. 22, 1958, p. 44). 

Another spur to investing abroad 
is the European Common Market. 
The six-nation trade combine will 
reduce tariffs between its mem- 
bers and eventually raise tariffs 
to nonmembers. That is expected 
to drastically reduce U. S. metal- 
working’s sales to those markets. But 
U. S. firms with subsidiaries or af- 
filiates inside the Common Market 
will get the same protection as 
home-owned firms. 

Tax problems comprise one of the 
major blocks to U. S. private foreign 
investment. Political instability is 
another. American manufacturers 
are asking the U. S. government to 
help overcome those problems. 


e Eight-Point Plan—A_ sweeping 
proposal to stimulate private invest- 
ment abroad was suggested to the 
House Subcommittee on Foreign 
Trade Policy by M. J. Epley Jr., vice 
president, The Texas Co. He urged: 

1. Government loans to foreign 
countries for roads, irrigation, sani- 
tation, education, health, postal fa- 
cilities, and other basic services on 
which private enterprise depends. 

2. Government representatives 
should help foreign nations remove 
the deterrents to American private 
investment. 

3. Stronger commercial treaties to 
help “stabilize and broaden the as- 
surance of fair treatment to U. S. 
investors.” They would outlaw dis- 
criminatory taxation and punitive 
labor laws. 

4. Changing U. S. tax laws to per- 
mit U. S. tax credit for taxes waived 
by foreign governments, removal of 
the “per country” limitation on for- 
eign tax credits, deferment of tax 
payments of foreign earnings until 
after they are distributed to U. S. 
parent companies, and other modifi- 
cations. 

5. Government aiding foreign na- 
tions to better understand “the 
climate in which American private 
industry can operate most effec- 
tively.” 
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Research Can Save Scrap Industry 


DEALER SCRAP is at an economic 
crossroads. Markets are depressed 
because of such technological ad- 
vances in steel as low grade ore 
beneficiation and oxygen melting. 
Scrapmen must act quickly to 
escape marginal or standby status 
in the national economy. 

Speakers gave that warning to the 
Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel Inc. 
at New York, last week. 


e A Poor Year—You have to go 
back to 1946 to find a worse year 
than 1958 was for purchased (open 
market) scrap. Some scrapmen call 
it the worst since 1932. Only 22 
million gross tons were consumed 
domestically — in addition to 28 
million tons of home scrap generat- 
ed by steel mills and foundries. In 
1957, purchased scrap consumption 
amounted to 29.6 million tons. 
Exports, on which the dealers 
had banked for market support, 
fell sharply, to 2.6 million tons, 
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against 1957’s record of 5.9 million 
tons. 

Prices skidded last year. STEEL’s 
composite on No. | heavy melting 
steel (Pittsburgh, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia) averaged just under 


$38, vs. about $47 in 1957 and $54 
in 1956, the record year for prices. 


¢ Outlook Better—This year holds 
promise of improvement, but de- 
mand is not keeping as close to the 
pickup in steel operations as scrap- 
men would like. 

Myron L. Chase, institute presi- 
dent, warned dealers: If the industry 
is to survive and prosper, it must 
launch a hard-core economic and 
technical research program aimed 
at stabilizing quality of output and 
market demand. He urged that a 
research director conduct a complete 
scientific and technological evalua- 
tion of scrap consistency, content, 
and end uses by the steel industry. 

“We can only hope to recapture 


our market position by employing 
the kind of program used by the 
steel industry to develop the quality 
and dependability of other raw 
materials,” he said. 


¢ Sees Steady Demand—Discussing 
steel’s technological advances, Wil- 
liam L. Swager, Battelle Memorial 
Institute, was confident the ever 
changing technologies of iron, steel, 
and scrap will result in a higher, 
steadier demand for scrap in a nar- 
rower price range. 

“Changes in steel technology will 
increase flexibility of plant opera- 
tions. A plant will be able to ad- 
just more quickly to changes in 
raw material, availability and prices, 
as well as changes in demand for 
steel,” he said. 

He warned that increasing de- 
mands. of steel customers for im- 
proved and new products would 
continue the trend in demand from 
the mills for higher quality scrap. 


STEEL 


Optical Goods Ride Uptrend 


Makers predict steady progress. 


Two-pronged benefit to 


metalworking: 1. More and better equipment to step up out- 
put, cut costs. 2. A growing market for your products 


OPTICAL EQUIPMENT makers 
foresee the rush of industrial tech- 
nology lifting their sales to new 
heights in the coming decade. One 
reason: The growing complexity of 
our defense efforts which require 
precision instruments for missile and 
aircraft guidance systems, automatic 
fire control and range finding com- 
ponents, tracking and measuring de- 
vices, distant early warning systems. 


@ Metalworking’s Role—The trend 
toward higher output, miniaturiza- 
tion, closer tolerances, and greater 
quality control will make metal- 
working an increasingly important 
market for optical equipment. Far- 
rand Optical Co. Inc., New York, 
states: “Optical tooling techniques 
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are rapidly replacing mechanical 
methods in alignment tasks. They 
are far more accurate and much 
easier to use. Fabrication is speeded 
and simplified, saving time, labor, 
and product costs.” 

Adds Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.: “The demand by 
metalworkers for closer tolerances 
which can be met only by optics 
is expected to bring a steady growth 
in optical goods sales.” 

What kinds of optical equipment 
does metalworking buy? These seem 
most important: Contour projec- 
tors, bench comparators, metallo- 
graphs, refractometers, microscopes, 
optical gages, alignment interfero- 
meters, precision diffraction gratings, 
spectrographs, radiation shielding 


American Optical Co. 


glass, photomicrography, and micro- 
projection equipment, viscosimeters, 
magniliers. 


e Two Way Street—Metalworking’s 
stake in the optical industry isn’t 
limited to the role of a buyer. Optics 
manufacturers are customers (see 
above) for ferrous and nonferrous 
products, components such as cast- 
ings, stampings, and fasteners, and 
all types of machine tools. As the 
industry grows, it will assume 
greater significance as a customer 
for your products. 


¢ What Optics Do—Optical equip- 
ment has many applications in re- 
search, production, inspection, and 
quality control problems. : 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, 
N. Y., says that optical gaging with 
contour projectors enables an operat- 
or to quickly determine if a part 
meets prescribed tolerance standards. 
Direct measurements can be made 
with accuracies on the order of 
0.0001 in. Continues Eastman: “It 
is entirely feasible to inspect such 
items as the internal contours of 
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400 lb breech blocks, the odd _pro- 
files of a plowshare blade, or the 
eccentricity of a 36 in. propeller 
shaft.” Comments Optical Gaging 
Products Inc., Rochester: “Optical 
gaging is the only method of in- 
spection applicable to certain types 
of production line inspection prob- 
lems. It satisfies the need for in- 
formation on the whole contour or 
outline of a part.” 


Radiation shielding windows like 
those manufactured by Corning 
Glass Works, Corning, N. Y., allow 
safe viewing and remote control 
handling in hot labs of nuclear 
testing stations and powerplants. 
A remote viewer, made by American 
Optical Co., Buffalo, protects op- 
erating personnel during production 
of titanium and zirconium in con- 
sumable electrode arc furnaces. 

Toolmaker microscopes simplify 
the measurement of complex setups 
that otherwise must be done by 
roundabout methods. 


¢ Coming Up—Watch for new 
developments in optical goods that 
may spell greater savings in your 
production and inspection opera- 
tions. Especially significant could 
be new optical gages, optical grat- 
ings, and profile projects. 


¢ How Big?—Around two dozen 
firms had instrument and_ lens 
sales close to $55.1 million in 1947; 
$121.8 million in 1954; and $158.3 
million in 1957. 


Running counter to the general 
trend, optical equipment makers saw 
a slight rise in 1958. Business hit 
about $166 million. This year, 
manufacturers predict sales gains 
of 5 to 12 per cent above 1958 to 
about $186 million. 


Many makers believe the next 
few years will bring annual 
sales gains of 15 per cent. The 
greatest potential is in microscopes, 
says Bausch & Lomb and American 
Optical. Zoomar Inc., Glen Cove, 
N. Y., expects increased business for 
industrial TV, specialized optics for 
guided missile tracking, and in elec- 
tronics equipment. Fish-Shurman 
Corp., New Rochelle, N. Y., finds 


defense uses growing. 


¢ Trend To Watch—Increasing im- 
ports of optical goods (mainly from 
Germany, Japan, and Italy) is a 
serious problem, says Ilex Optical 
Co., Rochester. 
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Coil slitters in the Detroit warehouse of Jones & Laughlin Steel Warehouse Div. 


can handle coils up to 48 in. wide. 


The gage is checked electronically 


J&L Shows Detroit Center 


JONES & LAUGHLIN Steel Corp.’s 
Warehouse Div. staged an open 
house at its new, electronically 
equipped warehouse at Detroit last 
week. It covers 142,000 sq ft. 

Electronic devices insure that 
orders meet customer specifications. 
Included is the Sperry Ultrasonic 
Reflectoscope which can penetrate 
many feet of steel to detect flaws. 

J&L’s Xact-O-Mike slit coils are 
made possible by x-rays which re- 
cord variations as small as 0.0001 
in. Part duplication is made pos- 
sible by electric eye tracing devices 
on multiple torch, flame cutting 
machines. 

The $1 million facility is one of 
13 J&L warehouses in the country. 
C. J. Pistor is manager. 

George L. Stewart, president, 
Warehouse Div., predicted sales 
from steel warehouses (off 25 per 
cent last year) will be up 8 to 10 
per cent in 1959’s first quarter. He 
said demand for steel and other 
products is increasing and a modest 
rebuilding of stocks is in progress. 


Electromet Unit Renamed 


Union Carbide Corp., New York, 
changed the name of its Electro 
Metallurgical Co. to Union Carbide 


Metals Co. The parent firm also an- 
nounces that a contract for construc- 
tion of an ore dressing plant at 
Newport News, Va., has been 
awarded by Union Carbide Ore Co. 
to Tidewater Construction Corp., 
Norfolk, Va. The new plant will 
process manganese ore from affili- 
ated mining operations in British 
Guiana. Capacity will be about 30,- 
000 tons of ore a month. 


LE 


Tir _ NEW OFFICES 
BR 


Eastern Stainless Steel Corp., 
Baltimore, opened a sales office at 


Wichita, Kans. John A. Goode is 
in charge. 


Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will take more space in 
the Oliver Building to accommo- 
date personnel now in other build- 
ings in Pittsburgh and Bracken- 
ridge. 


R. O. Hull Inc., Rocky River, 
Ohio, opened a sales office, service 
laboratory, and warehouse facilities 
at Ferndale, Mich. 


Cummins Diesel International 
Ltd., a newly formed subsidiary of 


Cie ele 


Cummins Engine Co. Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., opened offices in Nassau, 
Bahama Islands. Offices will soon be 
opened in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. 


Seu 7|_NEW. ADDRESSES 


Bethlehem Steel Co.’s executive 
and administrative staffs in Buffalo 
are moving from their plant to a 
new, multimillion - dollar office 
building on Buffalo’s Lake Shore 
Road. 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. has 
moved its Youngstown sales office 
to 903 Union National Bank Bldg., 
that city. No changes in sales per- 
sonnel have been made. 


CONSOLIDATIONS 


Stran-Steel Corp., Detroit, ac- 
quired Metallic Building Co., Hous- 


ton. No personnel changes are 
contemplated. 
H. K. Porter Company Inc., 


Pittsburgh, acquired Thermoid Co., 
Trenton, N. J. It will now be 
known as the Thermoid Div. 


Chisholm-Ryder Co. Inc., Niag- 
ara Falls, N. Y., has acquired K. R. 
Wilson Inc., Arcade, N. Y. The 
transaction involved about $500,- 


000. 


Eaton Mfg. Co., Cleveland, will 
acquire Cleveland Worm & Gear 
Co., and its subsidiary, Farval 
Corp., both of Cleveland. The 
transactions are subject to share- 
holders’ approval. 


Royal Industries Inc., Los An- 
geles, and its subsidiary, Royal Jet, 
are negotiating a merger with Vard 
Inc., Pasadena, Calif, and Ideal- 
Aerosmith Inc., Hawthorne, Calif. 
M. L. Bengtson will be president of 
the combined companies. 


Combustion Engineering  Inc., 
New York, will acquire General 
Nuclear Corp., New York, through 
an exchange of stock. 


Heil Co., Milwaukee, acquired 
Truck Engineering Corp., Cleve- 
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land. Julius L. Glick, president of 
Truck Engineering, will continue 
as general manager of the new Heil 
subsidiary. 


Chester Products Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio, a division of Ransohof€ Inc. 
merged with Fabricated Steel, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, to form Chester Prod- 
ucts Inc. 


Vulcan Materials Co., Birming- 
ham, acquired Gary Slag Corp., 
Gary, Ind. 


ool, NEW PLANTS 


Industrial Research & Develop- 
ment Corp., Chattanooga, Tenn., is 
constructing a building to house re- 
search and development facilities. 


Split Ballbearing Div., Lebanon, 
N. H., Miniature Precision Bear- 
ings Inc., opened a new plant for the 
manufacture of ball bearings. 


Servo Corp. of America, New 
Hyde Park, N. Y., will erect a fa- 
cility to house research and devel- 
opment, manufacturing, and ad- 
ministrative activities of the firm’s 
six plants. 


Radio Corp. of America, New 
York, has leased a facility at Croy- 
don, Pa., for the manufacture of 
electronic products. 


Blaw-Knox Co., Pittsburgh, is 
constructing a plant for its Power 
Piping & Sprinkler Div. at Jack- 
son, Miss. 


Tempel Mfg. Co., Chicago, will 
construct a $10 million facility to 
house administrative, engineering, 
research, and manufacturing activi- 
ties. 


Byron Steel Processing Inc. 
opened its Blue Island, Ill., plant 
for stocking and handling plates, 
sheets, bars, and structurals. Serv- 
ices will include shearing, pickling 
and oiling, flame cutting, and stor- 
age. 


Canadian Wilbur B. Driver Co. 
Ltd., Toronto, Ont., has started con- 
struction on a plant that will man- 
ufacture precision alloys for the 


electronic, electrical, chemical, and 
mechanical industries. 


Big M. Metal Products Co., 
Batesville, Miss., will erect a found- 
ry for the manufacture of outdoor 
furniture and other metal products. 


Industrial Engine Service, 
Youngstown, will build a facility 
for the reconditioning, repair, and 
stocking of parts for industrial en- 
gines. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Leonard Raymond, chief automo- 
tive engineer, Socony Mobil Oil 
Co., New York, was elected presi- 
dent, Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers, New York. 


Paul D. Germond, Revolvator 
Co., North Bergen, N. J., was elect- 
ed president of Association of Lift 
Truck & Portable Elevator Manu- 
facturers. 


H. Morrogh has been appointed 
director of the British Cast Iron Re- 
search Association following the re- 
tirement of Dr. J. G. Pearce, direc- 
tor from 1924 through 1958. 


Robert R. Miller, president, Pre- 
cision Metalsmiths Inc., Cleveland, 
was elected president of the Invest- 
ment Casting Institute. 


R. A. Brackett, executive vice 
president, Spencer Turbine Co., 
West Hartford, Conn., was elected 
second vice president of the Found- 
ry Equipment Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation Inc. 


Eugene Caldwell, general man- 
ager, Baker Industrial Trucks, a 
division of Otis Elevator Co., New 
York, was elected president of Ma- 
terial Handling Institute Inc. 


Howard B. Johnson, president, 
Atlantic Steel Co., Atlanta, was ap- 
pointed director of the American 
Iron & Steel Institute. 


James R. Bright, associate pro- 
fessor of business administration, 
Harvard University, was elected 
chairman of College-Industry Com- 
mittee on Material Handling Edu- 
cation. 


WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Ike Moves Farther Right 


THERE CAN BE no backing down now for Presi- 
dent Eisenhower’s administration. In his State of the 
Union message ten days ago and his budget message 
today, Ike firmly committed the last two years of his 
administration to a policy of conservatism—not quite 
so far to the right as some conservatives would push 
him but at least far enough from the left to alienate 
most liberal Republicans. 

Sen. Hugh Scott’s (R., Pa.) plan to ask for depressed 
area legislation indicates the distance between the lib- 
erals and Ike. Senator Scott was one of the few Re- 
publicans to win in last November’s Republican de- 
bacle. Ike also failed to back the liberals in their fight 
last week with Sen. Lyndon Johnson (D., Tex.) to 
kill the filibuster. 

Through Vice President Nixon, the administration 
has announced its belief that the U. S. is equal to 
or ahead of the Russians in missile and space tech- 
nology. With leading rocketeers saying the Reds will 
beat us to the moon, this attitude will become in- 
creasingly difficult for Ike to live with. His proposal 
for a defense budget for fiscal 1960 of just $100 mil- 
lion more than we will spend in fiscal 1959 indicates 
his determination. The national budget of $77 bil- 
lion for fiscal 1960 ties in closely with his announce- 
ment that he will seek legislation to amend the Em- 
ployment Act “to make it clear that the government 
intends to use all appropriate means to protect the 
buying power of the dollar.” 

He thinks a balanced budget remains this nation’s 
best weapon against inflation. 


Small Business Committee Recommends 


The House Small Business Committee will continue 
its interest in the aluminum and aircraft industries this 
session. It recommends that small, nonintegrated fab- 
ricators and processors of aluminum consider form- 
ing “a buying corporation” to obtain long-term, guar- 
anteed contracts for buying metal from the primary 


producers. 
Because increasing emphasis is on research and de- 
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velopment of new weapons (and the large corpora- 
tions get most such contracts), the committee wants 
the Armed Services Act amended to provide for “the 
negotiation of procurement contracts wherever neces- 
sary to insure” small business a fair proportion of de- 
fensework. A similar bill was passed in the 84th Con- 
gress by the House but not considered by the Senate. 


Evaluate Cost of New Atom Program 


A seven-year program for the development of atomic 
energy (recommended last year by the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee) will cost $250 million to $275 
million a year, reports the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion’s Advisory Committee (made up of industry, uni- 
versity, and government representatives ). 

The Congressional committee’s recommendations are 
viewed by most observers as what the liberal, Demo- 
cratic Congress will follow this season. 

Half the money will go for reactor R&D, the other 
half for construction of reactors. Capacity for | mil- 
lion kw of electricity would result. From $150 mil- 
lion to $200 million would come from Uncle Sam. 
Industry would provide the rest, principally for pro- 
totype plants. Present AEC spending for comparable 
programs cost about $190 million this fiscal year. 


Depreciation Reform Stalled? 


Ways & Means Committee spokesmen say they have 
no orders from Chairman Wilbur Mills (D., Ark.) 
to prepare for any special effort on depreciation this 
year. Basic to the chairman’s thinking is the need for 
revenue, they report. The state of the nation’s economy 
will have a lot to do with how fast the committee 
plans to act. Present plans call for the committee to 
take up life insurance tax problems first. Renegotia- 
tion (the act expires June 30) will have to be con- 
sidered by March to give the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee time to act. After that will come extension of 
corporate and excise taxes and consideration of Ike’s 
request for higher gasoline taxes to keep the road pro- 
gram going. 

The only way for quick action on depreciation 
seems to be a move by the Treasury Department on 
Bulletin F. It’s possible that Treasury could ask Con- 
gress to do the job, rather than revising depreciation 
rates itself through executive action. 

Incidentally, Sen. Everett Dirksen (R., Ill.) minor- 
ity leader, predicts no “broad or sweeping tax change” 
this year except for “some modifications in the excise 


field.” 


Capitol Notes 


Sources close to Minnesota rate Sen. Hubert Hum- 
phrey’s (D., Minn.) interest in controlling iron ore im- 
ports as half-hearted. Tariff Commission is conducting 
a study of imports for the Senate Finance Committee. 
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How Population Estimates Have Changed 


Year 


METALWORKING MANAGERS 
take note: The country’s popula- 
tion boom is accelerating. The Bu- 
reau of the Census now expects a 
population of 235.2 million by 1975. 
That’s 13.7 million above the esti- 
mate made in 1955 and 21.6 mil- 
lion above the one made in 1953. 
The bureau’s calculations were 
adjusted to update the bench mark 
and to allow for expected changes 
in fertility, mortality, and net im- 
migration. Such long range prog- 
nostications are subject to error, but 
the consistent upturn in projections 
the last few years is a factor for 
metalworkers to consider. 


e Expansion Foreseen — Despite 
slack business in 1958, many firms 
continued expansion plans and re- 
search and development programs 
to prepare for what is hoped to be 
the soaring sixties. Population 
alone does not guarantee increased 
production, but it is a basic factor 
in market planning. This country 
has historically kept production in 
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1960 
1965 
1970 
1975 


(Millions of people) 


Estimate Estimate Estimate 
Made in Made in Made in 
1958 1955 1953 
180.1 177.8 177.4 
195.7. 190.3 189.9 
213.8 204.6 202.4 
235.2 221.5 213.6 


Bureau of the Census, Second series. 


_'75 Population To Overshoot 
Estimate by 21.6 Million 


pace with or ahead of population. 
In view of the new census assump- 
tions, present plans and marketing 
facilities may not be sufficient. 

Metalworking’s sales prospect for 
1975 is $372 billion, vs. $135 bil- 
lion this year. Per capita consump- 
tion of metalworking goods has in- 
creased $41 a year (constant dol- 
lars) since World War II. 


e Capacity To Double—If  steel- 
makers keep up with the projected 
population increase, they'll require 
250 million tons of capacity in 1975, 
140 million tons over the 1959 level, 
or a yearly increase of 8.7 million 
tons for the next 16 years. Even 
though many men in industry feel 
that the estimate is high, they rec- 
ognize the need for adjustments in 
market planning. 

Census takers will start the tedi- 
ous job of counting noses next year. 
The new figure is expected to be 
180.1 million, 3.3 million more than 
this year, 29.4 million more than 
the 1950 figure. 


Yoder Bucks Slump 


Expands and replaces equip- 
ment; continues R&D and adver- 
tising. Result: It’s ready for ‘60s 


EVEN A YEAR like 1958 didn’t 
slow down Yoder Co., Cleveland. 
It has kept its four point program 
of facility expansion, equipment re- 
placement, research and develop- 
ment, and advertising in high gear. 

“Cutbacks will retard progress, no 
matter how bad business is,” de- 
clares Douglas O. Yoder, president. 
“A company never stands still. It 
goes up or down.” 

When the soaring sixties come, 
this roll forming and pipe and tube 
mill manufacturer will be ready. 


e The Plan—Preparations include: 
Physical expansion: Hemmed in 
at its present city location, the firm 
purchased sufficient acreage in sub- 
urban Westlake a few years ago to 
permit expansion. Slack times did 
not slow this project. The roll and 
welding departments occupied 
39,000 sq ft at the new site last 
February. Result: More room for 
assembly at the old plant. 
Equipment replacement: The reg- 
ular equipment replacement cycle, 
based on a percentage of the firm’s 
budget, was maintained. “You can’t 
sell capital goods if you don’t buy 
them yourself,” comments Mr. 
Yoder. But most important, modern 
equipment will be ready to turn out 
Yoder products in the next decade. 


R&D: The company believes re- 
search and development is important 
to the continuing growth of a pro- 
gressive company. As a result, the 
budget has been expanded. Main- 
taining high quality and refining 
present products constitutes the 
prime goal of this phase of the pro- 
gram. New adaptations of Yoder- 
products are weivhted heavily. 

Advertising: More promotion is 
needed to keep sales up when busi- 
ness is poor. Advertising was not cut. 


e Results—The payoff has started. 
While expenditures for capital goods 
were down more than 28 per cent 
in 1958, Yoder sales were down only 
15 per cent. The backlog that has 
been built up has put this manufac- 
turer in good position to take ad- 
vantage of the coming upturn. 
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CINPERIAL 
A Crowning Achievement 
in Cutting Fluids! 


Now—Cincinnati Milling Products Division presents the most 
advanced cutting fluid in the history of the industry—CIMPERIAL, 
crowning achievement of the great line of CIMCOOL® products ! 


Since shortly after World War II, the Cincinnati Milling Products 
Division has conducted continuous and exhaustive research into 
Cutting Fluid action. This intensive study led to the introduction 
of radically different CimcooL, and then nationally acclaimed 
CIMCOOL S2. And now—CIMPERIAL ! 


CIMPERIAL IS THE NEW SOLUTION FOR METAL CUTTING PROBLEMS! 


WwW CIMPERIAL, a chemical solution, defeats heat and increases iy CIMPERIAL, in a series of exhaustive 


tool life. CIMPERIAL’S new extreme pressure (EP) additives, which tests, obtained more efficient metal cutting 
it contains in abundance, withstand high temperatures and action with less force on the tool than either 
pressures. By lowering friction, one source of heat is reduced. a soluble oil or a cutting oil. The threading 
CIMPERIAL also decreases the larger source of heat, metal deforma- operation pictured here shows the set-up of 
uon. Through the elimination of both sources of heat to a re- one of the many tests made. CIMPERIAL ob- 
markable degree, CIMPERIAL greatly increases effective tool life, tained a better finish, visible proof of the 
and permits faster speeds and feeds. For example, in the plant of effectiveness of CIMPERIAL’S newly discovered 
2 diesel engine maker, CIMPERIAL boosted the average pieces per EP additives. ; 


tool grind from 35 to 60 (a 70% increase) on a special lathe 
turning cast iron pistons complete. 
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CIMPERIAL has a maximum amount of effective 
bactericides. It contains no food for bacteria . , . will 
not turn rancid! On the left in the illustration, note the 
white specks. These are bacterial colonies grown in three 
days from a measured quantity of ordinary tap water. 
On the right, the same tap water was used to dilute 
CIMPERIAL. After three days, no bacterial growth has 
occurred, due to the effective bactericides in CIMPERIAL. 


CIMPERIAL offers positive rust control un- 
equalled by any other water miscible cutting fluid. This 
rust control is obtained by incorporating two types 
of chemical rust inhibitors which work independently 
to counteract corrosion on all metals. Mixtures of 
CIMPERIAL and a soluble oil, each at 1:40, were left 
overnight on the polished steel cylinders shown above. 
CIMPERIAL shows no rust; the soluble oil sample shows 


light rust overall, with one area of intensive rusting. 


YOU, TOO, can lower tool costs and increase your production with 
new, revolutionary CIMPERIAL! In CIMPERIAL, the Cincinnati Milling 
Products Division has developed the most advanced and completely 
effective cutting fluid in the metal-working industry. It is an 

entirely new chemical concentrate especially designed for heavy-duty 
applications. CIMPERIAL is the only water-soluble fluid capable of 
performing the tough, low-clearance, low speed operations previously 
limited to cutting oils. CIMPERIAL also provides excellent cutting 
action on standard operations. CIMPERIAL is a chemical solution—not 


an emulsion—which effectively covers 95% of ail metal cutting jobs. 


Production-proved products of The Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 


CIMPERIAL—vewest in the world-famed, industry-proven line of CIMCOOL Cutting 
Fluids! CIMCOOL $2 Concentrate—Covers 85% of all metal cutting jobs. CIMPLUS— 
The transparent grinding fluid with exceptional rust control. CIMCUT Concentrates 
(AA, NC, $S)—For jobs requiring oil-base cutting fluids. CIMCOOL Tapping Compound 
—CIMCOOL Bactericide—CIMCOOL Machine Cleaner. 


For full information on great new CIMPERIAL and the complete family of CimcooL 
Cutting Fluids, call your Cimcoot Distributor today. Or contact Cincinnati Milling 
Products Division, Cincinnati 9, Ohio. 


© Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Manager—Submanager Salary Relationships 


Salary of Lowest 
Submanager 


Salary of Highest 


Manager’s Salary Submanager 


85% 60% 
80% 


75% 


Under $10,000 
$10,000 to $15,000 50% 
$15,000 to $20,000 40% 


70% 30% 


Over $20,000 


Source: Survey by Thompson Products Div. 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc. 


Heres How To Build Salary Rates 


RECESSION hits many managers 
where it hurts most—in their own 
pocketbooks. When large bonuses 
and incentive earnings evaporate, 
they discover their base pay is not 
commensurate with job responsibili- 
ties. 


e Problems for Management — 
Some metalworkers make across- 
the-board management salary cuts. 
These magnify internal inequities 
and salaries which are already out 
of line with area and industry av- 
erages. Moratoriums on merit sal- 
ary increases and overemphasis on 
length of service for salary adjust- 
ments increase turnover among the 
more talented and younger man- 
agers. 

Poor salary administration causes 
these problems. The growing mo- 
bility of managers and the increas- 
ing competition for those with the 
most talent signal a need for in- 
creased emphasis on effective salary 
administration. 

STEEL will explore three facets 
of salary administration. This ar- 
ticle deals with the development of 
a sound salary structure. Next 
week, we'll discuss performance 
measurement of the individual as 
it concerns salary adjustments. The 
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third article will present approaches 
to supplemental compensation for 
managers. 


e Building a Program—There are 
two keystones to effective salary 
programs, says Roy A. Dingman, 
vice president-industrial relations, 
A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee. 
These are: 1. Your firm’s philosophy 
or goals of salary administration. 2. 
An acceptable method for slotting 
positions into their proper relation- 
ship. 

The market place, salary admin- 
istrators agree, provides the only 
practical yardstick for measuring 
salaries. As Bell & Howell Co., 
Chicago, declares in its wage pol- 
icy: “It is the policy of B&H to 
maintain wage rates at the highest 
practical level, consistent with rates 
paid for comparable work in its 
area and industry, taking into ac- 
count general economic and _busi- 
ness conditions and the firm’s com- 
petitive situation.” But the market 
place is only a guidepost because 
accurate measurements can be ob- 
tained only at the low levels (first 
level supervision, draftsmen, and 
bookkeepers), and top positions 
(presidents and other principal cor- 
porate officials). 


Difficulty in making accurate 
comparisons in the middle manage- 
ment ranks stems from two prob- 
lems: 1. Jobs in different firms 
may have identical titles but wide- 
ly varying duties and responsibili- 
ties. 2. There is a great variance 
in salaries paid for supposedly equal 
jobs. 


¢ How To Begin—Most formal 
salary structures have been built by 
using a point or factor comparison 
plan. In these, each position is 
analyzed according to the required 
technical expertness, practical skill, 
problem-solving ability, and ac- 
countability (including freedom to 
act, job impact on end results, and 
magnitude of the end result). 

These broad areas are broken 
down into key factors and weighted 
according to importance. Each fac- 
tor is divided into degrees of im- 
portance to the specific job. These 
degrees, to which point values are 
assigned, are spelled out in detail. 
Points for each factor are assigned 
according to the degree which best 
fits the job content. 

The exhibit on Page 43 shows 
factors and degree points used by 
A. O. Smith Corp. in an analysis 
of about 1450 positions. 


STEEL 


e Management Must Lead — Suc- 
cess in building a sound salary 
structure depends upon the atmos- 
phere in which it’s begun, experts 
warn. Top management must initi- 
ate the program. Individuals ex- 
perienced in job evaluation (con- 
sultants are an excellent source) 
must administer it. Employees must 
feel that the evaluations are objec- 
tive and factual. At A. O. Smith, 
the individual participates by writ- 
ing his own job description. He 
and his superior agree on the de- 
scription before the evaluation is 
made. 

For maximum ‘objectivity, it’s 
best if the appraising team doesn’t 
know existing salary levels. Eval- 
uations should be based on the po- 
sition’s normal assignments. 


Relating properly slotted posi- 
tions to specific salary levels is 
something less than scientific, ex- 
perts agree. Salary comparisons can 
be obtained in area surveys, checks 
in your own industry, and industry 
associations. The American Man- 
agement Association provides one of 
the best survey services. 

R. A. Bosshart, consultant with 
Edwin Shields Hewitt & Associates, 
suggests starting at both ends of the 
salary structure and working to- 
ward the middle because salary 
comparisons are most accurate at 
these levels. Then, by applying 
carefully selected bench marks in the 
middle management ranks to com- 
parable positions in your structure, 
you can develop a reasonably ac- 
curate salary schedule. 


@ Team Plan—Some firms are ex- 
ploring the team concept devel- 
oped by Thompson Products Div., 
Thompson Ramo Wooldridge Inc., 
for relating salaries to contribution 
to the over-all operation. “We’ve 
found in our surveys that definite 
pattern relationships exist between 
a team head and his subordinates,” 
relates Robert Howe, staff director 
of salary and organization. 

The head of a group is automat- 
ically high man on the salary 
schedule. The man whose contri- 
bution is least necessary to carry 
out the team’s function is low man. 


In a study of 20 companies re- 
porting management salaries for 55 
autonomous product line divisions, 
Thompson found that at every sal- 
ary level there was a typical per- 
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y Factors in Job Evaluation 


Every manager’ s job requires most of ie factors listed below. 
The scope of each factor involved in a position is reflected in the 


points. 


For example: 


The lowest level job in a department involves 


routine and simple, repetitive operations requiring little personal 


judgment. Score 70 points. 


The department head’s job involves a wide variety of complex 
duties requiring a complete knowledge of company police: and 
“major decisions and judgment. Score 280 points. 


Tabulate the points, and you can figure where a man should 


stand on the salen * scale. 


1. KNOWHOW 
education 


job knowledge 


2. MENTAL REQUIREMENTS 
analyzing 
devising, planning 


initiating 


3. “ACCOUNTABILITY 
programs, operation 
profit or loss 
safety 
employee relations 

training 


public relations 


centage relationship between the 
high and low team members. “The 
percentage relationships vary in- 
versely as the salary level of the 
division managers changes,” Mr. 
Howe emphasizes. 

“For example: A manager of a 
$50 million sales division is likely 
to have a base salary of $31,000. 
The highest man under him might 
earn $20,000, the lowest, $11,000. 
In a $10 million sales division, the 
manager might earn $22,000. The 
highest subordinate would earn 
about $16,000, the lowest about 
$10,000.” (See exhibit on Page 42 
for rough percentage relationships 
by salary levels.) 


Point Values by Degrees 
of Importance 


1. Zz 3. 4. 


20 4 68 280 
70014 20 — is 280 


10 20 30.—t:—i‘«‘«KO” 

20 40 6 ~—sé8) 

30 GC 120 

30Cté«‘i 90 ~=—«:120 

30 60 90 + 120 

5 10 6 
6 © & 60 
0 © © oO 
io 2 0 © 


Building a salary structure and 
assigning salary levels is only the 
first step in effective salary admin- 
istration. Salaries and job content 
change, individuals deserve merit 
pay increases, and our rapidly ad- 
vancing technology is forcing new 
emphasis on providing engineers 
parallel progression opportunities in 
technical as well as administrative 
careers. We will present approaches 
to these next week. 


This is the first of three articles on 
techniques for setting salaries of metal- 
working managers. Subsequent articles will 
appear Jan. 26 and Feb. 2. An extra copy 
of this article will be available until sup- 
ply is exhausted. Write Editorial Service, 
STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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it's Really RUGGED and Versatile” 


“Tn our business,” says Mr. Stanley McDonald, 
Plant Foreman of E & M Enterprises, Inc. of Middleport, New York, 
“building special machinery for a wide segment of industry, we needed 
a horizontal boring machine that was rugged, accurate, faster, 
easy to set up and control. We decided that the Bullard H.B.M., Model 75 
best met our requirements. Now, after more than two years of operation, 
we’re convinced we made the right choice and bought the right machine.” 


A call to the nearest Bullard Sales 


Office or Distributor will convince you T H E B U LLARD COMPANY 


that the Bullard H.B.M., Model 75 BRIDGEPORT 9, CONNECTICUT 


is the right choice for you. 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


These Are Trend Setters... 


Tilt cabs 1.3% 


Truck Builders See 59 
As Year of Recovery 


AFTER A YEAR which saw less 
than 800,000 trucks sold in the 
U. S., domestic producers are look- 
ing for production of 1.1 million 
units and upwards of 950,000 sales 
in 1959. Higher prices, averaging 
2.5 per cent on heavy duty rigs and 
around 3 per cent on light and 
medium jobs, are not expected to 
hurt sales because of the increased 
number of older commercial vehicles 
that must be replaced if companies 
want to curb truck operating costs. 

Chevrolet Div., General Motors 
Corp., reports its December, 1958, 
deliveries of light trucks were almost 
40 per cent higher than they were 
the year before. Herman P. Sattler, 
assistant general truck sales man- 
ager, expects similar results this 
month. “If we had been able to 
build our inventories, retail deliv- 


eries would have been even higher,” 
he claims. Mr. Sattler says 1958 
was the decade’s low in truck sales. 
He adds: “To me this can only 
mean that hundreds of thousands 
of truck purchases have been tem- 
porarily deferred.” 

In the last five years, truck scrap- 
page rates have ranged between 5.4 
and 6.3 per cent, vs. 7.4 to 8 per 
cent for cars. The average age of 
the 11.4 million trucks in use has 
increased to 7.2 years. Licensed 
trucks increased by only 200,000 
units during 1958—not enough to 
cover normal domestic growth, be- 
lieves Mr. Sattler. Ward’s Automo- 
tive Reports agrees. The industry’s 
statistical publication estimates 
that two out of three of this year’s 
truck sales will be trade-ins rather 
than “clean” deals. 


(gains in 58 sales over 57) 


ans 9.6% 5 


More Diesel Sales in ‘59 


Diesel powered trucks gained a 
larger share of the 1958 market. 
Independent truck builders held 
their 73 per cent share of the heavy 
duty market where most diesel en- 
gines are used. There’s little doubt 
in the industry that the operating 
economies afforded by diesels make 
them a growing favorite among 
heavy duty builders. Some 42 per 
cent of the rigs used diesels last 
year, compared with 36 per cent in 
1957. 

General Motors’ Diesel Engine 
Div. is convinced. It has boosted 
plant capacity 289,000 sq ft so it will 
be able to increase production 60 
per cent on its newly announced 
line of 19 basic diesel engines— 
20 to 1650 hp vs. 30 to 893 before. 
It has been selling 2 cycle engines 
for over 1800 uses, ranging from 
industrial equipment and small 
trucks to heavy cruisers. 

Now it has added a “53” (cubic 


inch displacement) series at the 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permission is prohibited.) 
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bottom of its line and four V blocks 
to its “71” series. The “53” group 
has a V-6, too. The “71” series 
increases horsepower by adding cyl- 
inders, or by teaming two turbo- 
charged engines for marine use. Ex- 
cept for blocks and crankshafts, 
parts in the V series are inter- 
changeable. Next year, GM Diesel 
hopes to offer its most popular V-6 
model with gray iron or aluminum 
blocks. 

Clyde W. Truxell, GM Diesel’s 
general manager, feels his outfit is 
prepared to meet increased compe- 
tition from 4 cycle diesels built by 
Cummins Engine Co. Inc., Colum- 
bus, Ind., and Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Biggest advantage of diesels over 
gasoline engines: Their ability to 
operate more economically at sus- 
tained high speeds under heavy 
loads. Diesels are also lighter, 
sometimes offer lower fuel costs, 
and run longer between overhauls. 


Tilt Cabs Gain, Too 


Tilt cabs are making progress in 
the body field. Even though truck 
output dropped in 1958, tilt cab out- 
put for the year will slightly exceed 
1957s 18,715 units, preliminary re- 
ports show. This year the figure 
may rise to 25,000 units, or 40 per 
cent of the 26,000-lb-and-over truck 
market. 

Main reason for the move to tilt 
cabs: Tractor length is shortened, 
so more snace can be used for pay- 
loads. Tilt cabs also make for 
easier maintenance. 

Ford is the big builder. Its out- 
put accounted for 36 per cent of 
that market last year. International 
Harvester took 30 per cent; Mack, 
Diamond T, and White Motor Co. 
shared the rest. 

This year the proportions will be 
changed as GMC Truck & Coach 
Div., Pontiac, Mich., starts full pro- 
duction of its newly introduced 
DLR-8000 tilt cab tractor next 
month. A second model is due be- 
fore fall. Chrysler Corp.’s Dodge 
Div. is also investigating tilt cabs; 
it may buy from other makers. 


Imports Spark Van Sales 


Bigger bulk payloads, easy han- 
dling, and low operating and main- 
tenance costs explain the growing 
acceptance of smaller van _ type 
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trucks for short haul deliveries. They 
are replacing panel delivery trucks 
and pickups in commercial plants 
and service industries. They fill a 
slot that hasn’t been covered by 
more conventionally designed trucks. 

The boom was sparked when 
Volkswagen started importing its 
7/8 ton vans in 1955. Last year, 
sales hit 20,000 (5 per cent of the 
under-6000-Ib-class of trucks which 
include 1% to 34 ton pickups). This 
year VW anticipates a 50 per cent 
increase in U. S. sales and thinks 
it has only tapped the market. The 
handy carryalls sell for $1845 
(New York). 

But Volkswagen may be in for a 
surprise. International Harvester 
brought out its van version last fall, 
and initial orders reportedly are 
running about 2600 a month. Ford 
supposedly will offer a light van 
truck along with its light car. 
Chrysler plans to import more of 
the smaller Simca delivery trucks. 
GM is surveying the market, and 
one company executive hints that 
the firm may have a similar model 
available before yearend. Apparent- 
ly, the van trend is only beginning. 


Truck Design Trends 


Faced with prospects of stronger 
sales, truck builders are enthusiastic 
in their efforts to find lighter ma- 
terials for chassis and bodies. 

They’re also involved in industry- 
wide standardization which will help 
in the long term campaign for in- 
terstate agreements on weights, 
lengths, and payloads. Some of 
the ideas turned up last week at the 
Society of Automotive Engineers’ 
annual meeting in Detroit. C. V. 
Crockett, GMC’s chief engineer, and 
one of his assistants, D. J. LaBelle, 
outlined a new design concept for 
lightweight highway tractors. 

The new tractor features a 108 
in. wheelbase which permits the 
transfer of an additional 2000 lb to 
the front axle, thus making for big- 
ger payloads. The cab front end is 
50 in. ahead of the front wheel 
center so trailers can be longer. A 
redesigned air suspension system 
lets GMC lower trailer floors 3 in. 
to give extra cargo space without 
increasing height. 

One trailer body supplier is of- 
fering body wall sections of expand- 
ed polystyrene beads laminated be- 


tween thin plywood sheets. The 
development is for trucks needing 
insulation. Besides corrosion resist- 
ance, the laminated sheets provide 
more structural strength. Some 
steel or aluminum framing mem- 
bers can be eliminated. 

The supplier claims the laminated 
bodies are no more expensive than 
aluminum and just as light. As 
volume increases, -the firm expects 
to beat aluminum body construc- 
tion costs. 


e A Hurdle—Despite the optimism 
about 1959, truckers still have one 
perplexing problem that’s growing 
more complicated. The industry can 
choose among three types of tires 
and five types of rims. Tubeless 
tires need different rims than tube 
type jobs. The recently introduced 
wire cord tires must have their 
own rims. ‘Tires are major main- 
tenance items, and companies with 
large, varied fleets have to keep 
costly inventories on hand. 

The aim is to develop a universal 
rim that can be used with all types 
of tires. It will eliminate class dis- 
tinctions, although different sized 
rims will still be needed. Several 
universal rims have been built. If 
all goes well, the more hopeful 
members of the trucking fraternity 
think one can be adopted by 1961. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 
1958 


1957 
Januaryaeeee a 489,357 641,519 
Rebruany ase 392,112 570,650 
Marcha 357,049 578,356 
‘April. as seier 316,503 548,656 
MERF ocoocde sat 349,474 531,413 
juneSaencceee 337,355 500,266 
Julyikesoe aoe 321,053 495,625 
INUGIOE 55 Sb oc0 6 180,324 524,363 
September ..... 130,426 283,862 
Octobeneen en 261,696 327,362 
November ..... 514,099 578,600 
December ...... 593,926 534,714 
dlotalseeernee 4,243,374 6,115,458 

Week Ended 1958 1957 
Dec=l3ie ase. 137,882 145,503 
Dec 2 OM eae 135,964 140,447 
DecrsZieresce 104,907 79,945 

1959 1958 
\Etoh ech aren eee, 97,664 76,653 
(ar MO gnecgns 134,342, 120,140 
Jane ii 135,000* 109,761 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION -| 180 
INDEX ‘ 
(1947-1949 =100) 
| . 140 
| Ee 157% 
) PREVIOUS oe 
WEEK 144 
MONTH | 100 
AGO iu 58 Based upon and weighted as follows: 


Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Freight Car Loadings, 22%; Auto Assemblies, 11% 


i YEAR 


fee 139 


JAN. 


FEB. | MAR. | APR. 


. 80 
| PELE EY ee ane eae clan o 
MAY | JUNE JULY | 


AUG. SEPT. ocr. NOV. DEC. _| 


*Week ended Jan. 10. 


Recovery 


YOU’VE heard a lot of talk about 
the broadness of the industrial base 
of the recovery. Equally important 
is the breadth of the geographic 
base. The uptrend has been felt 
from New England to southern 
California. But, as in the indus- 
trial base, the recovery has not been 
even. 


e East—The New England indus- 
trial production index of the First 
National Bank of Boston is about 
halfway back up to its previous 
high. The bank feels the first quar- 
ter will be well ahead of the cor- 
responding 1958 period, largely be- 
cause of a relatively strong come- 
back in the durable goods sector. 

The Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York believes that the economy is 
still in the relatively early stages of 
the recovery. It cites several rea- 
sons behind its optimism for this 
year: 1. A further rise in con- 
sumer spending. 2. A slow rise in 
capital spending. 3. Inventory ac- 
cumulation. 4. Increased govern- 
ment spending. 

Most of the business indicators 
recorded by the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia are showing 
plusses over year-ago periods. Es- 
pecially active in the latest period 
were construction contracts (up 46 
per cent) and department store 
sales (up 9 per cent). 

Coming along slowly is the Pitts- 
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burgh area where steel is a big 
factor. The jagged trend line of 
the weekly index of business ac- 
tivity compiled by the University 
of Pittsburgh is about two-thirds of 
the way back to prerecession levels. 
With the steel outlook improving, 
conditions in this area should main- 
tain the present course at least 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 net tons)? 


Has Broad Geographic Base 


through the first half of 1959. 


e Midwest—From Ohio to Kansas, 
conditions generally are paralleling 
the trend set by the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s industrial production 
index. The Cleveland Trust Co.’s 
index (it measures physical vol- 
ume of industrial production) is 


LATEST 
PERIOD* 


Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr) .... 


Bituminous Coal Output (1,000 tons) 


Crude Oil Production (daily avg—1,000 bbl) ... 


Construction Volume (ENR—umillions) 


Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) .. 


TRADE 


Freight Carloadings (1,000 Cars) 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? 

Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)? 


FINANCE 


$260.0 


165,8112 as 


: $171.0 
117,862 


146,024 


570? 969 
203 

$31,993 

+2% 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 

Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 

Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares) 
Loans and Investments (billions) + 

U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) + 


PRICES 


SrrE’s Finished Steel Price Index® 
Sreet’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index® 
All Commodities? 

Commodities Other than Farm & Foods? 


*Dates on request. 1Preliminary. 
2,699,173. 3Federal Reserve Board. 


2Weekly capacities, 
4Member banks, 


net tons: 1959, 2,831,486; 1958, 
Federal Reserve System. 51935-39—= 


100. °1936-39—100. 7Bureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-49—100. 


ESS 


TO 

FIND 

THE MAN 
YOU NEED... 


Place an _  advertise- 


ment in the “Help 


Wanted” columns 


of STEEL’s classified 


Your adver- 


pages. 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEL 


is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 
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| THE BUSINESS TREND 


INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES & MACHINERY 


NEW ORDER INDEX™JULY, 1948 = 100 


1957 


=~, 


a 
Se mee eo Ry 


1958 1957 1956 
SANG ke ste eel Oo 221 190 
Hebi sciciesrets mkv 219 190 
MESH GO ecmomowo. «alt 210 190 
ADI nee iss 203 195 
MAY wees LOS 199 199 
DUNG eu tenesr crcearaenel OF: 199 197 
DULY rere lO 197 203 
INVER Gaoooscoe UB 197 211 
Sept. 6 Ceasar ek cs 203 203 
OG sacconsaan  isyte 192 206 
ING Ecooonuod GEE) 180 220 
DCC wet en-setriae eee te 167 218 


*Seasonally adjusted. 


Charts copyright, 1959, STEEL. 


about 3 per cent above the popula- 
tion and long term growth trend. 


In the Chicago area, the recov- 
ery is leveling off a bit after a 
rapid rise through late third and 
early fourth quarters of 1958. The 
local purchasing agents association 
reports that 66 per cent of its busi- 
ness survey respondents expect this 
quarter to be better than the last 
quarter of 1958, while only 7 per 
cent think it will be worse. 

On the western fringe of this 
area, the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Kansas City reports that most busi- 
ness indicators are well above year- 
ago levels, but rising only moder- 
ately on a month-to-month basis. 
The biggest improvement in the 
latest period is in residential build- 
ing permits, which are 152 per cent 
ahead of the year-ago mark. 


e Mountain Region—In the tenth 
Federal Reserve District west of 
Kansas City the gains are not as 
pronounced as they are in the more 
industrial areas. This could be be- 
cause the recession was not felt as 
much in agricultural areas. 


In Utah, the rise in production 
of steel (Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Div. of U. S. Steel Corp. has a big 
plant there) and the recovery in 
nonferrous metals have helped 


Amer. Supply & Machinery Mfrs.’ Assn. 


HEAT TREATING BILLINGS 


IN THOUSANDS OF DOLLARS 


4 
, td) 
6 wy 


1958 1957 1956 
Jan. 2,780.4 3,533.9 3,116.4 
ED Sie toes 2,436.4 3,378.9 3,124.8 
Mar 2,495.4 3,631.8 3,330.9 
IN Be ee gaod 2,542.6 3,572.4 3,166.2 
WERE soo aa 2,421.5 3,389.6 3,350.7 
June wer ert 2,374.8 2,912.1 3,094.5 
CID AS Aloe cha 2,139.6 2,767.5 2,787.4 
Aug. 2,213.0 2,830.8 3,136.6 
Sept ern = 2,457.1 2,765.0 2,858.6 
Oct. 2,744.9 3,076.2 3,468.5 
INOW. Vonood 2,422.0 2,677.2 3,238.2 
IDX poco arene 2,565.4 2,998.9 


Metal Treating Institute. 


move the local economy from the 
minus into the plus column on a 
year-to-year basis. Building per- 
mits are also at an all-time high. 

At the southern tip of the moun- 
tain region, the Valley National 
Bank of Phoenix, Ariz., continues 
to report a rising economy. Its in- 
dex of Arizona business is at the 
highest point in history. 


e Far West — In southern Cali- 
fornia, the recession was little more 
than a pause in the sharp uptrend 
which has characterized that area’s 
economy for some years. The busi- 
ness activity index of the Security- 
First National Bank of Los Angeles 
is at an all-time high, although 
the uprush has slowed down a bit 
in the last two months. Despite 
a decline in aircraft (the section’s 
No. | industry), total employment 
climbed in the latest period, counter 
to seasonal trends. During the first 
11 months of 1958, the area saw 
469 new or expanded industrial op- 
erations, compared with only 426 
during the year-ago period. 


BDSA Forecasts Increases 


Business gains in 1959 are going 
to range from 2 to 30 per cent, in- 
dicate these industry forecasts made 
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STEEL FORGINGS BACKLOG 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS 


SA 1957 


eae 


Ss 
Se 


UG AM Vandi AL eS ON: 1D 


Shipments Unfilled Orders 
1958 1957 -1958 1957 

Jan. pee Os 148 318 Dat * 
HeDiaer..) 2S 135 288 533 
Mane... 92 146 266 517 
ADE sa) So 139 242 497 
Maye aris CS 135 240 479 
VUNG nar So 128 242 445 
Hibben sie aoe 104 257 431 
PANE ae) «OU 115 270 417 
Septaes. So. ate 280 397 
Oct. aan 499 126 296 401 
ING. § aoe Sao 105 ors 365 
ADOC br,y-18 sare 99 eat 343 


U. S. Bureau of the Census. Data based 
on reports from commercial and captive 
forge shops with monthly shipments of 
50 tons or more. 


by the Business & Defense Services 
Administration: 

e Auto production—up 30 per cent. 
e Truck production—up 20 per 
cent. 

© Trucktrailer production—up 21 
per cent. 

e Electrical equipment sales—up 10 
per cent. 

e Cutting-type machine tool ship- 
ments—up 2 per cent. 

e Forming and shaping type ma- 
chine tool shipments—up 5 per cent. 
e Electronics production—up 14 per 
cent. 

e Lead 
cent. 

e Zinc consumption—up 9 per cent. 
* Aluminum shipments—up 20 per 
cent. 

e Magnesium 
per cent. 

e Appliance sales—up 5 per cent. 
e Material handling equipment pro- 
duction and sales—up 20 per cent. 
e Air conditioning and _ refrigera- 
tion equipment sales—up 13 per 
cent. 

e Construction machinery 
ments—up 18 per cent. 

e Farm machinery production—up 
8 per cent. 

e Communication equipment sales 
—up 3 per cent. 

e Typewriter sales—up 18 per cent. 


consumption—up 9 per 


shipments—up 20 


ship- 
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ELECTRIC REFRIGERATORS 


FACTORY SALES IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


1958 1957 1956 

Jan. ... 206,100 305,400 308,900 
Feb. ... 227,800 298,700 316,000 
Mar. ... 261,100 309,300 403,500 
Apr. ... 210,800 281,600 353,300 
May ... 262,900 303,700 346,800 
June ... 316,300 305,100 354,400 
July ... 279,700 318,000 351,000 
Aug. .. 246,900 240,500 307,600 
Sept. .. 296,200 265,200 277,300 
OCE te eats ou0 261,500 212,200 
Nov. ... 245,500 246,400 211,600 
IDO Crate cos epee 214,600 257,400 

hetrieiere 3,350,000 3,700,000 


Totals 


National Electrical Mfrs. Assn. 


e Scientific instrument sales—up 13 
per cent. 

e Ferrous casting sales—up 10 to 12 
per cent. 

® Ferralloy production and _ ship- 
ments—up 25 per cent. 

© Steel production—up 24 to 30 
per cent. 

e Construction—up 4 per cent (in 
constant dollars). 

¢ Container shipments—up 2 to 5 
per cent. 


Orders, Shipments Climb 


For the seventh consecutive 
month, manufacturers’ shipments of 
durable goods climbed in Novem- 
ber, rising from October’s $12.9 bil- 
lion to $13.4 billion. Orders edged 
up for the third month in a row 
(there was a dip in August), reach- 
ing $13.7 billion. Stronger auto 
production contributed to the gain 
in shipments. 

For the first time since inventory 
liquidation started in 1957, durable 
goods stocks failed to decline, hold- 
ing at October’s level of $27.9 bil- 
lion, seasonally adjusted. Durable 
goods backlogs also halted their 
downtrend by climbing $300 mil- 
lion to $43.7 billion. The rise was 
centered in the transportation in- 
dustry. 


Carl G. Paulson, 


Director of Hayes Research and 
Development Group, Reports... 


NEW NITROGEN 
POTENTIALS 


B Assume you face the need for high 
purity nitrogen at a low per-unit § 
cost figure. You want to use it as a @ 

: heat treating atmosphere... orasa$ 
“blanket” for hydrocarbons or food ¢ 
Baus Wee Onlon anyone of a 
number of industrial applications. 
= How can you bring this safe, inert 

a gas out of the lab and into general mi 

15 use without inflating your costs? = 


Ss : Our R & D group reasoned that a low ; es 
cost generator = 2 
was the logical * 
solution and fol- ~ 
lowed up and 
developed a 
completely new 
piece of equip- 
ment—the C. I. 
Hayes “Nitro- 
(emo Winns 
unique combi-: 
nation of sta- 
tionary retort and cyclical pro- 
grammed dryer has cleared the way 
for production of 99.99% pure inert 
gas at approximately 20c per thou- 
sand cubic feet. 


The immediate benefits of low cost 
nitrogen as a protective heat treat- 
ing atmosphere were revealed in ini- 
tial metallurgical applications. For 
example, test bars of Type 8670 
Carbon Steel were subjected to rou- 
tine hardening under (1) nitrogen, 
(2) dissociated ammonia, and (3) 
endothermic gas atmospheres — each 
test followed by routine oil quench 
and tempering. Hardness results 
from these tests proved identical ... 
but a substantial boost in toughness 
showed up in the bars treated under 
nitrogen. The nitrogen atmosphere 
produced 100% greater toughness 
according to a transverse break test. 


-i 
o BG 0 


yy tar 


Safety alone makes nitrogen worthy 
= of careful consideration. If this non- 
=| combustible gas can be produced effi- 
val ciently and economically (and we’re z 
= doing it!), Hayes Research and 
a Development Engineers believe its 3 
potential — in heat treating and in 
other “blanketing” operations — is & 
virtually unlimited. For further de- 
tails on the new 
“Nitro-Gen”... ff 
now being dem- § 
onstrated in our 
lab . . . request 
technical data. 


ate freteate tes 


FE 


____—_—__, 
Nitto Gen GENERATOR 


Established 1905 


¢C. i. HAYES, inc. 


839 WELLINGTON AVE. © CRANSTON 10, R. I. 


Whatever the job, it pays to see HAYES 
for metallurgical guidance, laboratory 


‘ facilities, furnaces, atmosphere genera- 
tors, gas and fluid dryers. 


Tinnerman Push-On SPEED NUTS’ 
fasten with a ‘bite’ that can’t shake loose 


In a split-second, this low-cost Tinnerman Push-On 
SpeED Nut arches its spring-steel back, then bites 
hard to make a positive attachment on unthreaded 
studs, rivets, tubing, nails, jewels, small housings. 


Application is easy—finger pressure starts it; a 
push with a simple hand tool locks it under live 
spring tension. No threads to worry about, no spot 
welding, no riveting, no special inserts, bushings 
or washers necessary. Elimination of extra parts 
and assembly operations may save you up to 50% 
or more in fastening costs. 


Push-On Sprep Nuts lock on everything from 
thermoplastics to die-cast, chrome-plated steel. 
Hundreds of variations to fit any shape or size stud 
—from very small diameters to larger rectangular 
shapes. Some Push-Ons have “caps” that cover 
exposed shaft, axle or stud ends. 


Check Sweet’s Product Design File, section 8-T. 
Or look under “Fasteners” in the Yellow Pages and 
call your Tinnerman representative for complete 
information and samples. Or write to: 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Dept.12 * P.O. Box 6688 «+ Cleveland 1, Ohio 


TINNERMAN 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd, Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds S.A, 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine), GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg. 
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MEN OF INDUSTRY 


CHARLES W. CRAVENS 


Charles W. Cravens was named 
manager of the Cleveland steel 
plant of Republic Steel Corp. He 
succeeds Mowry E. Goetz, retired. 
Former assistant district manager, 
he is succeeded in that post by John 
R. Lowey, who was general super- 
intendent. 


Howard S. Kaltenborn was named 
vice president and assistant to presi- 
dent, Westinghouse Electric Corp., 
Pittsburgh. Dr. S. W. Herwald, 
manager, Air Arm Div., Baltimore, 
was elected vice president-research. 


Donald R. Miller was appointed 
works manager, W-S Stainless Steel 
Works, Forge & Fittings Div., H. K. 
Porter Company Inc. The works 
are in Duncannon, Pa. Mr. Miller 
was production manager of Curon 
Div., Quehanna, Pa., | Curtiss- 
Wright Corp. 


Dr. Albert Muller, assistant to the 
president of Air Reduction Sales Co., 
New York, a division of Air Reduc- 
tion Co. Inc., was appointed vice 
president of the division. Prior to 
joining the division in 1957, he was 
director of metallurgical research at 
the firm’s Central Research Labora- 
tories, Murray Hill, N. J. 


Convair Div., San Diego, Calif., 
General Dynamics Corp., elected 
August C. Esenwein executive vice 
president. He was vice president 
and general manager, Ft. Worth 
plant. J. G. Zevely, director-con- 
tracts and commercial sales, was 
made vice president-contracts and 
commercial sales. Elmer P. Wohl 
was elected vice president-planning. 
Frank W. Davis, chief engineer at 
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‘JOHN R. LOWEY 
Republic-Cleveland steel plant posts 


the Ft. Worth plant, was made vice 
president and general manager 
there, and Robert H. Widmer was 
made chief engineer. 


Herman F. Kaiser was made division 
superintendent of Republic Steel 
Corp.’s Canton, Ohio, steel plant. 
He is succeeded as superintendent 
of the blooming mill by Raymond 


C. Moore. Herbert C. Johnston 
succeeds Mr. Moore as _ assistant 
superintendent. 


John F. Hartford was made assist- 
ant works manager of Kropp Forge 
Co., Chicago. He was forge plant 
superintendent at Utica Drop Forge 
& Tool Corp. Other appointments 
at the Chicago plant: Raymond 
Greiner, former assistant quality 
manager at Utica Drop Forge, 
named forge shop superintendent; 
Frank Lakey, former chief design 
engineer for Champion Forge Co., 
Cleveland, appointed chief die de- 
signer. 


Frank B. Jewett Jr. was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president, Vitro Corp. 
of America, New York. William B. 
Hall was elected a vice president. 
Mr. Jewett succeeds Adm. Albert G. 
Noble, USN, ret., who, as a vice 
president of the corporation, will de- 
vote his efforts to Vitro’s research 
and development in the field of na- 
tional defense, and establishment of 
a weapon systems group of Vitro 
companies. 


Furman A. McClelland was made 
general sales manager; C. Norman 
Reeves, assistant general sales man- 
ager, Wheeling Steel Corp., Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. 


JOHN B. KOPP 
Ingalls Iron Works vice presidents 


JAMES R. MORAN 


Ingalls Iron Works Co., Birming- 
ham, elected John B. Kopp vice 
president - operations; James R. 
Moran, vice president-industrial re- 
lations. Mr. Kopp was assistant 
vice president - operations. Mr. 
Moran was assistant vice president- 
director of industrial relations. 


Eric G. Boehm was made assistant 
general manager, Buffalo Bolt Co., 
Buffalo, a division of Buffalo-Eclipse 
Corp. For the last 20 years, he has 
been with Houdaille Industries Inc. 
and its predecessor companies, and 
recently was general manager of its 
Buffalo Hydraulics Div. 


American Steel & Wire Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., appointed B. M. Ash- 
baucher sales manager-western area, 
Chicago, to succeed Clarence T. 
Gilchrist, retired. Stuart W. Good- 
enough succeeds Mr. Ashbaucher as 
Chicago district manager. Mr. 
Goodenough is replaced by Robert 
H. Hauger as manager of manufac- 
turers’ products - Chicago district 
sales office, and David P. Philips 
was made assistant manager. 


Dr. C. E. Oelker was appointed di- 
rector of engineering for the Cin- 
cinnati Div. of Bendix Aviation 
Corp. 


Wilfred R. Ogg, Chicago district 
manager, Grinding Machine Div., 
Norton Co., was made manager of 
distributor sales for the division, a 
new post. He will also have charge 
of export sales for the division. Cal- 
vin K. Kirk succeeds Mr. Ogg as 
Chicago district manager. Thomas 
D. Bushman succeeds Mr. Kirk as 
product research engineer. Stanley 
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RAYMOND B. AUFMUTH 
H. K. Ferguson chief eng. 


B. Wetherhead was made Norton’s 
Pacific Coast district manager at 
Los Angeles. 


Raymond B. Aufmuth was made 
chief engineer, H. K. Ferguson Co., 
Cleveland. He was staff engineer 
in the main office, Cleveland, en- 
gaged in furthering expansion of 
the firm’s design and construction 
activities in the steel industry. 


George Hamberger, former north- 
east regional sales manager, was 
named sales manager for stainless 
tubular products of Union Steel 


Corp., Union, N. J. 


Thomas E. Peacock, former man- 
ager of market research, was ap- 
pointed to the new post of market- 
ing manager at Exide Industrial 
Div., Electric Storage Battery Co., 
Philadelphia. 


James M. Golden, division man- 
ager, was elected vice president- 
Western Div., Titan Metal Mfg. 
Co. His headquarters are in the 
new Titan plant at Newark, Calif. 


JAMES M. GOLDEN 
Titan Metal div. v. p. 


NORMAN J. KIRK 
Toledo Pipe Threading pres. 


ROBERT N. WHITNEY 
Miniature Precision p. a. 


Norman J. Kirk was appointed 
president and general manager, To- 
ledo Pipe Threading Machine Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. He was with Stand- 
ard Steel Spring Co., most recently 
as general manager of its Newton 


Falls Div. 


Albert W. Brandmaier was made di- 
rector of European operations for 
Consolidated Electrodynamics Corp., 
Pasadena, Calif., a new post. He 
continues to direct European mar- 
keting operations and activities of 
the corporation’s German subsidiary, 
from headquarters in Frankfurt am 
Main, West Germany. 


Robert N. Whitney was appointed 
purchasing agent, Miniature Pre- 
cision Bearings Inc., Keene, N. H., 
to succeed Leo Vogel, promoted to 
staff assistant at MPB, a new post. 
Mr. Whitney was assistant purchas- 
ing agent. 


Walter C. Fisher was made director 
of marketing; James D. Dougherty, 
sales manager, Norge Div., Chi- 
cago, Borg-Warner Corp. 


ALBERT W. BRANDMAIER 
Consolidated Electro post 


WALTER C. FISHER 
Norge marketing dir. 


R. L. DICKSON 
Walter Kidde exec. v. p. 


R. L. Dickson was elected executive 
vice president, Walter Kidde & Co. 
Inc., Belleville, N. J. He has been 
administrative vice president since 
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Dan O'Leary was elected president, 
Controls Co. of America (Canada) 
Ltd., Cooksville, Ont. He succeeds 
Remy Ludwig, who as vice presi- 
dent, International Div., will devote 
more time to operations in Europe 
and South America. Mr. O’Leary 
was vice president and_ general 
manager. 


J. Vance Foster was promoted to ap- 
plications engineering manager, 
Potter & Brumfield Inc., Princeton, 
Ind. He replaces Roger Kish, now 
with Martin Co. in Denver. 


Charles J. Miller, former vice presi- 
dent, was named president, P. & M. 
Co. and Maintenance Equipment 
Co., both divisions of Poor & Co., 
Chicago. 


Lester E. Butzman Jr. was made 
sales manager, Elgin Metalformers 


CHARLES J. MILLER 
heads Poor & Co. divs. 
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LONGER SERVICE and INCREASED TONNAGE 
in the ALL-BASIC open hearth 


Rigid conneciion between 
Purace Binding and 
Hold -Down Beam 


- 
-- 


|-Beams 16 Control Contour 


Metalkase—29-57 XXP 


lilustration of open hearth root de- 
sign built with METALKASE 29-57 
KAP basic brick. 


Accelerated progress in open hearth steel furnace 
practice involving larger furnaces, increased use of 
oxygen and higher rates of production creates de- 
mands for superior refractories. With the all-basic 
open hearth furnace becoming an economical reality, 
the development of new refractories having decidedly 
enhanced properties has been necessary. Harbison- 
Walker conventional and specialized basic refrac- 
tories are meeting these requirements and winning 
widest approval. 

A fundamental development in the achieve- 
ment of the all-basic furnace is the metal 
encased basic brick pioneered more than forty 
years ago by Harbison-Walker. Through constant 
research and extensive application experience, rapid 
evolutionary progress has resulted in the successful 
use of the metal encased basic brick for open hearth 
roofs, as well as for other furnace parts. 

METALKASE 29-57 XXP internally plated metal 


\ 
\ 
iy) AND SUBSIDIARIES 
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Developed specifically for service 
in the Open Hearth Roof — 


METALKASE 29-57 XXP 


Tie Plate Stiffener 
For Roof Rigidity 


encased basic brick is used in both sprung and sus- 
pended open hearth roof constructions of all designs 
with unmatched service records. An exceedingly 
important contributor to the excellence of this 
refractory, developed specifically for the purpose, 
is the high purity magnesia produced by Harbison- 
Walker from Michigan brines. Fully stabilized as 
periclase of high density, it is an important con- 
stituent of this refractory having outstanding prop- 
erties for the particular application. 

The successful use of basic brick for roofs con- 
tributes to greater severity of conditions imposed 
upon other furnace parts. Harbison-Walker basic 
refractory products long established with excellent 
records, together with the newer specialized brands 
fulfill these rigid requirements for bottoms—walls— 
and regenerator checkers and make THE ALL- 
INCLUSIVE, ALL-BASIC Open Hearth Steel 
Furnace a reality. 


HARBISON-WALKER REFRACTORIES COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


World’s Most Complete Refractories Service 


U1 
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CHARLES F. MYERS 
Van Norman Industries pres. 


RAYMOND G. REIFF 
American Metallurgical post 


Corp., Elgin, Ill. He was with Hess 
Co., Chicago. 


Raymond G. Reiff was named 
foundry service manager, American 
Metallurgical Products Co. Inc., 
Pittsburgh. He was supervisor of 
the quality control laboratories of 
Ford Motor Co.’s Dearborn, Mich., 
iron foundry. 


Louis W. Mason was made sales 
manager-eastern area; James G. 
Morrison, sales manager-central area 
for National Tube Div., U. S. Steel 
Corp. Mr. Mason succeeds the late 
Andrew P. Happer in New York, 
and supervises sales offices in Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia, and 
Atlanta. Mr. Morrison succeeds Mr. 
Mason at Chicago, supervising sales 
offices in Chicago, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, and St. Louis. 


A. T. Enk was made manager, De- 
sign Dept., Surface Combustion 


Corp., Toledo, Ohio. 


Master Screw Products Co. Inc., 
Chicago, appointed Leonard Kowal- 
ski president and general manager. 
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LLOYD A. THACHER 
Electro Products div. post 


CHARLES W. DIVEN JR. 
asst. to Sharon president 


ALBERT MUSSCHOOT 
Carrier Conveyor post 


WALTER A. GARRETT 
Brainard Steel Strapping post 


Charles W. Diven Jr. was made as- 
sistant to the president and man- 
ager of customer relations for 
Sharon Steel Corp., Sharon, Pa. He 
is responsible for scheduling, proc- 
essing, customer service, and claims. 
He was assistant general manager 
of sales. Walter A. Garrett was 
made assistant general manager, 
Brainard Steel Strapping Div., 
Warren, Ohio. Other appoint- 
ments at Brainard: J. Walter 
Angell, made assistant to the gen- 
eral manager in charge of sales of 
all products; John D. Boyer Jr., 
manager of field engineering; Fred 
S. Seybert, chief engineer in charge 
of industrial and plant engineering, 
and tool and product development; 
Richard A. Wolschlag, field sales 


manager. 


Alfred Provencher was made Chi- 
cago district manager, Arcos Corp. 
He headed the New England office 
in Boston for two years, and is re- 
placed by Carl Gage. 


Textile Machine Works, Reading, 
Pa., appointed John V. Sutton man- 
ager of its new Contract Div. 


Charles F. Myers was elected presi- 
dent of Van Norman Industries 
Inc., New York. Elected executive 
vice president last November, he 
was formerly president of Morse 
Twist Drill & Machine Co., a di- 
vision of Van Norman in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. 


Lloyd A. Thacher was made gen- 
eral manager and sales manager, 
Proximity Transducer Div., Electro 
Products Laboratories, Chicago. He 
was assistant sales manager at Elec- 
tro Products Laboratories. 


Albert Musschoot was appointed di- 
rector of research and development 
for Carrier Conveyor Corp., Louis- 
ville. He was with Link-Belt Co. 


J. Harvey Rowland was elected 
president, Phoenix Bridge Co., 
Phoenixville, Pa., subsidiary of Bar- 
ium Steel Corp. A vice president 
for ten years, Mr. Rowland contin- 
ues as general manager. 


C. A. Hanson was named president, 
James Mfg. Div., Rockwood & Co., 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Frederick H. Moschel Jr. was made 
sales manager at the Pittsburgh 
warehouse of Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corp. Richard Doughton Jr. was 
made supervisor of product develop- 
ment for J&L’s Stainless & Strip 
Div. in Detroit. 


Firestone Steel Products Co., Akron, 
subsidiary of Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., appointed: Walter S. 
Kidder, general sales manager; 
W. H. Vaughn, Detroit sales man- 
ager; C. C. Cupp, manager of rim 
and wheel sales. James B. Call, 
former production manager of the 
Akron steel products plant, was 
made administrative assistant to 


Mr. Kidder. 


James M. Thomas was made sales 
manager in Oregon for North Pa- 
cific Div., Armco Drainage & Metal 
Products Inc. He succeeds George 
Schwarz, retired. 


John E. Bobbin was made sales 
manager, Branson Instruments Inc., 
Stamford, Conn. He was with 
Sperry Products Inc. H. F. Oster- 
man was made sales manager of the 
subsidiary, Branson Ultrasonic 
Corp. 


George Ramsden was made aassist- 
ant general manager for Link-Belt 


Co.’s North Central Div., with 
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 ROWEST RIGST Cleaning cost ever WITn 


Vacuum Casting Continuous Heat Treating 
e 
Electric furnace alloy steel, for the first time shotted in Controlled Atmosphere 


in revolutionary vacuum chamber for greater density, 
eliminating voids and defects. You get a fatigue 
l resisting shot for better, faster cleaning. 


Uniform heating for every particle, incontrolled atmos- 
phere (zero oxygen), gives you ball bearing, heat treat- 
ing quality for uniform hardness and longer wear life. 


This is one of the new Rotoblast Unit Line Furnaces, the first of their type, with 
which Pangborn is bringing a new concept of quality to the steel abrasive industry. 


See for yourself! Call the Pangborn Engineer in your area or 


[- Gg nqborn write PANGBORN Corp., 1600 Pangborn Blvd., Hagerstown, Md. 


D. G. GILMORE 


J. R. CLARK 


FORBES MANN 


promotions at Chance Vought Aircraft Inc. 


headquarters at the Minneapolis 


plant. 


Chance Vought Aircraft Inc., Dal- 
las, appointed D. G. Gilmore di- 
rector of production; J. R. Clark, 
director of engineering; Forbes 
Mann, director of sales and service. 
The promotions follow appointment 
of R. C. Blaylock, former vice presi- 
dent-engineering, to vice president- 
general manager; and of G. K. 
Johnson, former vice president-pro- 
duction, as vice president in charge 
of the company’s business plan- 
ning, and as president of Genesys 
Corp., new electronics subsidiary in 
California. 


Robert M. Clarke was elected vice 
president-sales, Eastern Steel & 
Metal Co., West Haven, Conn. 


J. F. Johnson was made assistant 
vice president-export, National Steel 
Corp., with headquarters in New 
York. He heads the newly created 
export division, which controls over- 
seas operations of all National Steel 
divisions. He was assistant vice 


J. F. JOHNSON 
National Steel export post 
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GEORGE R. METZDORF 
joins Capitol Products 


president-sales for Weirton Steel 
Div., with offices in New York. J. J. 
Munns, executive vice president of 
National Steel, has retired. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, appointed Frank M. Scott man- 
ager, utility sales; Joseph N. Banky, 
manager, heavy industrial sales; 
Henry W. Schaub, manager, proc- 
essing industry sales; and Stanley E. 
Bovim, manager, general industrial 
sales. 


George S. Chiaramonte was made 
sales manager of Sheffield Corp.’s 
Cogsdill Twist Drill Div. and 
Threadwell Tap & Die Div. in 
Greenfield, Mass. For 11 years, he 
was sales manager of E. Horton & 
Sons Co., which later became the 
Horton Div. of United-Greenfield 
Corp. 


George R. Metzdorf was appointed 
manufacturing vice president, a new 
post at Capitol Products Corp., Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa. He was director 
of manufacturing, York Div., Borg- 
Warner Corp. 


FRANK M. RYAN 
Norton Behr-Manning v. p. 


Thomas G. Lewis was appointed 
purchasing agent, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., Youngstown. 
William B. Seeman was made group 
leader, buyer. Mr. Lewis succeeds 
J. D. Sloan, vice president-purchas- 
ing. 


Dr. William A. Thomas, vice presi- 
dent-engineering, Electric Products 
Co., Cleveland, was named man- 
ager of corporate research and de- 
velopment for Square D Co., Mil- 
waukee. Mitchel P. Kartalia, man- 
ager of the Marketing Div., was 
elected a vice president. 


Faultless Caster Corp., Evansville, 
Ind., appointed C. Bernard Noelting 
general sales manager for all di- 
visions, and assistant to the presi- 
dent. John R. Stallings was made 
sales manager, Caster Div.; Rich- 
ard W. Butsch, sales manager, Fur- 
niture Hardware Div. 


Sands G. Falk was named eastern 
regional sales manager, Falk Corp., 
Milwaukee. He succeeds H. Doug- 
las Stier, retired. Mr. Falk was man- 
ager of marketing research. He re- 
mains in Milwaukee. The western 
region was divided into two sales 
regions, and Kenneth O. Hood is 
manager of the new midwestern 
region, Milwaukee; Edward E. Fors- 
lund heads the Pacific Coast region, 
Los Angeles. 


Harold A. Tucker was made man- 
ager of marketing research for Met- 
al Goods Corp., St. Louis. He was 
marketing research manager for 
Brainard Steel Div., Sharon Steel 
Corp. 


M. D. Corner was made Chicago 
district contracting manager, Amer- 
ican Bridge Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 


Frank M. Ryan, vice president, was 
made vice president and general 
manager, Norton Behr-Manning 
Overseas Inc., a division of Norton 
Co., Worcester, Mass. Fordyce B. 
Scott, former general manager of 
Behr-Manning de France, transfers 
to the company’s main office at 
Worcester as vice president-sales of 
Behr-Manning tape and _ coated 
abrasive products. Louis J. Camarra, 
former European regional manager, 
returns to Worcester as vice presi- 
dent-sales of Norton abrasive and 
refractory products. Both Mr. Scott 
and Mr. Camarra report to Dr. 
Wilfred F. L. Place, NBMO vice 
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CHARLES L. CATT 
joins Atkins Saw Div. 


president, who will be in charge of 
all overseas operations. 


Charles L. Catt was named man- 
ager of production and material 
control for Atkins Saw Div., In- 
dianapolis, Borg-Warner Corp. He 
was manager of production control 
at Rheem Automotive Co., Fuller- 
ton, Calif. Mr. Catt succeeds Carl 
Ingels, new manager of manufactur- 
ing. 

U. S. Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, ap- 
pointed Walter R. Trognitz assistant 
chairman, operating committee-iron 
production; and chairman, opera- 
ting committee-sintering. William 
H. Jewell succeeds Mr. Trognitz as 
division superintendent of blast fur- 
naces at Edgar Thompson Works. 


Paul F. Smith, general manager, 
was elected president, Parker Seal 
Co., division at Culver City, Calif., 
of Parker-Hannifin Corp. Scott A. 
Rogers, assistant general manager, 
was made vice president; T. J. 
McCuistion, sales manager, was 
made vice president-sales. 


At General Electric Co.’s Metallur- 
gical Products Dept., Detroit, Ray 
F. Parker, formerly manager of cut- 
ting tool sales, fills the new post of 
manager of carbide sales; Grant A. 
Morrison, as manager of carbide ap- 
plication engineering, heads a new 
function. 


T. W. Kelly was made sales man- 
ager, Chicago Div., Lamson-Sessions 


Co. 


At the Chemical & Metallurgical 
Div., General Electric Co., Pitts- 
field, Mass., Dr. George E. McCul- 
lough was made polycarbonate man- 
ufacturing manager; Dr. Leroy S. 
Moody, polycarbonate engineering 
manager. 
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ALLEN H. JONES 
W. W. Sly Mfg. v. p. 


Allen H. Jones was elected vice 
president-sales and engineering, 
W. W. Sly Mfg. Co., Cleveland. He 


was director of engineering. 


Paul C. Ely was appointed assistant 
vice president-operations, National 
Tube Div., United States Steel 
Corp., Pittsburgh. He was general 
superintendent of National Tube’s 
Gary (Ind.) Works. He is now in 
charge of tubing specialties manu- 
facturing. 


Stephen Gibbons was appointed as- 
sistant sales manager for Trent Inc., 
Philadelphia. 


Charles S. Putnam was made gen- 
eral manager, Wheeler Reflector 
Co., Hanson, Mass. 


James B. Rafter was appointed as- 
sistant manager, stainless bar and 
wire sales, a new post at Armco 
Steel Corp., Middletown, Ohio. 
Former special assistant to the gen- 
eral sales manager, he retains of- 
fices at Baltimore. 


Fred W. Bainbridge was promoted 
to assistant vice president and sales 
manager, Railroad Div., Pullman- 
Standard Car Mfg. Co., Chicago. 


Ralph R. Falkner was made pur- 
chasing agent of the Bessemer, 
Ala., plant of Pullman-Standard 
Car Mfg. Co. 


John G. Dorrance joined SI Han- 
dling Systems Inc., Easton, Pa., as a 
vice president. He was with Lam- 
son Corp. 


Charles N. Chalfant was appointed 
product manager-metal finishing 
for Kelite Corp., Berkeley Heights, 
N. J. Eugene D. Schunke was made 
manager of finance; H. J. Bystricky, 
manager of internal control. 


PAUL C. ELY 
National Tube operations post 


JAMES M. STONE 
Solar Aircraft-Des Moines post 


James M. Stone was named assist- 
ant general manager, Des Moines, 
Iowa, Div., Solar Aircraft Co. He 
continues to direct the production 
control activities. 


Philip Behr was elected president 
of Joseph Behr and Sons Inc., and 
Behr Machinery & Equipment 
Corp., Rockford, Ill. Former execu- 
tive vice president, he succeeds the 
late I. J. Behr. Other appointments: 
Benjamin Behr, executive vice presi- 
dent; William Daniel and A. H. 
Rosenbloom, vice presidents. 


W. H. Schomburg was made assist- 
ant general sales manager, Dana 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio, to replace L. L. 
Dodge, recently named vice presi- 
dent-administration. 


OBLT UARIES = 


Charles S. Redding, 75, chairman 
and former president, Leeds & 
Northrup Co., Philadelphia, died 
Janene: 


James W. Wilcox, 62, executive vice 
president and treasurer, Columbus 
Coated Fabrics Corp., Columbus, 
Ohio, died Jan. 4. 


W. S. Brackett, 60, vice president- 
engineering, Union Carbide Chemi- 
cals Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., New York, died Jan. 8. 


John E. Obernesser, 65, former 
works manager, Milwaukee plant, 
International Harvester Co., died 
Jantc2. 


Homer L. Mueller, former vice pres- 
ident - sales manager, Cleveland 
Welding Co., division of American 
Machine & Foundry Co., died 
Fane. 
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THE BARGELOAD 


BY THE DRUM, 


CAN COUNT ON 


Whether you order 500 pounds or 500 tons from Ohio Ferro-Alloys, you can 
always count on: 1) Meticulously careful attention to your order; 2) Complete, 
experienced metallurgical assistance; 3) Consistently high and uniform quality. At Ohio 


Ferro-Alloys our attitude is this: the most important order we get is your order. 


(4, : Y, Wy & . BIRMINGHAM ® CHICAGO ® DETROIT 
(Li OY Wi ftatin LOS ANGELES © PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH 


Gey y, : Ge ee SAN FRANCISCO @ SEATTLE 
, 
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NEW HI-TEMP ALLOY— Iron-aluminum-man- 
ganese alloys combine lightness, cold workability, 
high temperature strength, and oxidation resist- 
ance, says the Navy and National Research Corp., 
Cambridge, Mass. Some characteristics cited: The 
new steel family is austenitic; it is 15 per cent 
lighter than 18-8 stainless and up to 25 per cent 
lighter than cobalt and nickel superalloys; ex- 
pected tensile strength approaches 250,000 psi; 
oxidation resistance at 1500° F is 0.0065 in. after 
100 hours; machinability is about equal to that 
of Type 304 stainless. 


PROGRESS IN NICKEL PLATING— Electroly- 
tic casting, an extension of electroforming, has 
been used to make nozzles up to 12 ft long. The 
parts, destined for supersonic wind tunnels, have 
to meet extreme standards of precision in shape 
and dimensions. Another tip: You might try 
chemical plating for irregular shapes too tough to 
electroform. 


ELECTRICITY FROM HEAT—A unit about the 
size of a quart fruit jar generates about 5 watts 
of electricity when its hot junction is heated to 
1000° F. It was developed to improve the effi- 
ciency of hot machinery like atomic reactors. The 
device is made by Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 
St. Paul. Efficiency of the air-cooled version is 
6 per cent. Water cooling could raise it to 25 
per cent. 


BETTER VACUUM COAT— A new process puts 
a flat, nonporous coating on infrared reflectors 
that is 80 per cent cheaper and more durable 
than those produced by hard anodizing, says the 
Military Products Div., Singer Mfg. Co., New 
York. The reflector is part of a military device 
that rotates at 5000 rpm, a requirement that de- 
mands unusually effective mirror coatings. 


STRESS RAISER— Photostress is a new way to 
quickly and accurately analyze stress concentra- 
tions, says Budd Co., Philadelphia. Parts to be 
checked are either polished or sprayed with re- 
flective aluminum paint, then covered with a clear 
plastic developed by Dr. Felix Zandman, director 
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of research, Tatnall Measuring Systems, a Budd 
Co. subsidiary. (The plastic can be brushed on 
or applied in sheets.) As a load is applied to the 
part, polarized light clearly shows the stress pat- 
tern. 


ONE STROKE DRILL-TAP— A new automatic 
machine drills and taps 5/16 in. holes in an alu- 
minum diecasting in one stroke. The secret is a 
combination two-flute tap. Ordinary drill points 
are ground on the end. Production people say 
they get 5000 holes per tool and high grade 
threads. Rate: 600 parts an hour. 


LIGHT ARMOR— New fabricating methods 
make magnesium-lithium alloys suitable for Army 
tank armor, says Armour Research Foundation, 
Chicago. The development is said to save some 
80 per cent of the weight of similar steel parts. 


MORE ADHESIVE DATA— The Air Force says 
the strength of adhesive bonds in aluminum and 
stainless is affected by surface preparation, cur- 
ing, aging temperature and time, atmosphere and 
stress during aging. It also found that aluminum 
bonds stressed at 300 to 400° F became 30 per 
cent stronger at minus 70° F. Rapid temperature 
changes from 450° F to minus 55° F produced no 
failures. 


RUSSIAN FINISHING— Electromechanical 
smoothing shows promise as a technique for finish- 
ing machined surfaces. That’s the conclusion to 
be drawn from recent Russian reports. A high 
current at low voltage passes through a tool into 
the work, heating projecting ridges—under the 
tool pressure, the ridges are deformed and 
smoothed. The surface is said to be harder and 
provides better wear resistance. 


PORTABLE ATOMIC ENERGY— Nine firms 
are proposing 1000 to 2000 kw atomic powerplants 
that can be airlifted and assembled in remote 
places. The units would be prefabricated in in- 
terchangeable modules. 
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Profile of a New Process 


WE KNOW that explosive forming will: 


e Increase the elongation of a carbon steel to 70 per 
cent. (The normal limit is 42 per cent.) 


© Harden aluminum 95 per cent without changing its 
size. 


e Eliminate springback in forming even the toughest 
metals. 


© Shape refractory metals that can’t be handled any 
other way. 

The question is: Why? 

To get some answers, STEEL invited several author- 
ities to give us their opinions. Here is the gist of what 
they say (their complete comments follow): 

1. Under explosive pressures, metals are formed 
plastically. They do not become fluid. They move 
through the elastic into the plastic range and take 
permanent set in a few millionths of a second. The 
plastic state is different from that observed in conven- 
tional forming. 

2. An explosive force distributes itself far more even- 
ly than the forces in a conventional forming die. You 
get even penetration into every crack and crevice. 

3. Under certain conditions, refractory metals are 
easier to form than comparatively ductile ones. To 
paraphrase one of our authorities: Such metals have 
greater ability to hold together when different veloci- 
ties in various places work against each other trying 
to tear the metal apart. 

4. The hardness of metals formed explosively doesn’t 
correlate with the hardness of conventionally formed 
metals because you are measuring different phenomena. 

5. It is possible that an explosion affects the atomic 
force relationship in rearranging crystal slip planes. 
Atoms slip, break, and heal almost instantly. 


DR. JOHN S. RINEHART, Colorado School of 
Mines, Golden, Colo., is establishing a graduate 


research center for the investigation of explosions, 
fragmentation, and impact dynamics. His experience 
with explosives includes posts at Naval Ordnance 
Test Station, China Lake, Calif., Cambridge Univer- 
sity, England, and assistant director, Smithsonian 
Astrophysical Laboratory, Cambridge, Mass. 


Why Explosive Forming Works 


plained, and the fundamentals are 


Three authorities give you an intimate look at what is known 
about the mighty forces at work when metals are formed by 


this fascinating new method 


By Dr. John S. Rinehart 


It has been difficult to assess the 
true value of explosive forming. 
Published statements are enough to 
excite the most conservative. But the 
deeper facts ought to be considered, 
too. 


e The Facts—Explosives generate a 
short lived, high pressure pulse. 
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Pressures may be 4 million psi. As 
explosive and metal are separated, 
pressure decreases, duration  in- 
creases. An explosive in intimate 
contact instantly generates exceed- 
ingly high stresses just inside the 
metal, setting up a transient stress 
disturbance. It goes through the met- 
al, producing fractures, plastic flow, 
and other deformations. Such situa- 
tions have been extensively ex- 


understood. 


e Effects of Distance—It is vastly 
different when the explosive is away 
from the metal. If the space is air, 
peak pressure will be greatly reduced. 
Liquids are much better. Water, for 
example, helps round off the pres- 
sure pulse. While it reduces peak 
pressure, it prolongs the action. 
Abrupt pressure rise followed by 
a rapid decline causes fracturing 
(contact explosions). A gradual pres- 
sure rise and decay are better. Pres- 
sures in an_ explosive-water-metal 
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VASIL PHILIPCHUK manages special projects at 
National Northern Corp., a subsidiary of American 
Potash & Chemical Corp., West Hanover, Mass. His 
background includes ten years at the Navy Proving 
Grounds, Bethesda, Md., where he tested explosives, 
rockets, and armor plate. One of his projects proved 
prophetic: The study of underwater explosion effects 


JOHN PEARSON heads the War Research Branch 
of the Naval Ordnance Test Station, China Lake, 
Calif. He has studied explosives and projectile loads 
since 1950, has written some 30 technical papers, and 
has coauthored a book (Behavior of Metals under 
Impulsive Loads). He holds several Navy patents 
on ordnance items, and is a consultant to the Air 


on metal structures 


system are relatively low (at most, | 


only a few hundred thousand psi). 
Duration is in thousandths rather 
than the millionths of seconds of 
closely coupled metal-explosive sys- 
tems. 


e Tooling Effects—In conventional 
methods, stress distribution is ex- 
ceedingly complex. There are many 
opportunities for high stress con- 
centrations. 

An explosion in a liquid distrib- 
utes itself more uniformly, penetrat- 
ing evenly into every crack, crevice, 
and corner. It’s as though you had 
a well-lubricated die continuously 
and instantaneously conforming to 
the metal during forming. 


e Affects Ductility—As a rule, met- 
als are less ductile when deformed 
rapidly. Just like tar, it will stretch 
a lot when pulled slowly but will 
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Force on explosive forming 


fracture when struck sharply. A few 
metals (notably the high manga- 
nese and high nickel steels and cer- 
tain aluminum alloys) show equal 
ductility at high and low strain 
rates. Copper and certain nickel- 
steel alloys get more ductile when 
stretched rapidly. 

Few tests have been run to de- 
termine the effect of strain rate on 
ductility. Fortunately, we can draw 
many analogies between low tem- 
peratures and high rates of strain. 


e Inside Behavior — None of the 
present applications turns the metal 
to a fluid. Metal will seem to be 
much stronger (sometimes 70 per 
cent) at high rates. That is because 
plastic flow is inhibited. 

Critical impact velocity is quite 
important. One way to look at it: 
It is the ability of a metal to hold 
together when different velocities in 


various places work against each 
other. Mild annealed steel has the 
lowest critical impact velocity. Had- 
field steel has the highest and is 
easiest to form. 

Plastic flow under rapid loading 
can differ from that of static defor- 
mation. That explains differences in 
work hardening. Many times meas- 
urements don’t jibe because you are 
measuring different phenomena. 


e What Is Needed—The technical 
knowhow from which this new in- 
dustry must draw is meager. Much 
more fundamental investigation 
must be supported. Those in proc- 
ess development must understand 
more clearly the dynamics of the 
forming process during all its stages. 

Standard tests must be devised to 
evaluate the formability of raw ma- 
terials. 

We need a handbook which can 
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EXPLOSIVE FORMING... 


be used easily by design engineers. 

The great potential of metal form- 
ing by explosive charge has just 
been tapped. 


By Vasil Philipchuk 


Where normal processes fail, 
high-rate forming by explosives can 
often do the job. 

Explosives experts are quite famil- 
iar with metal fracturing. It occurs 
when loading rates are excessive. 
But there is a load-rate area which 
will deform metal without fractur- 
ing. 

Since industry learned that high 
hydrostatic pressure multiplied plas- 
tic deformation possible before frac- 
ture, many have been vigorously 
trying to determine capabilities. Na- 
tional Northern has been active in 
the search since 1955. 


e The Plastic Theory—Stretching 
or drawing metal involves rapid 
movement through the elastic into 
the plastic range, producing a per- 
manent set within millionths of a 
second. Under high rate stress- 
strain, plasticity differs from that of 
conventional conditions. 

No one knows completely how 
metal acts under high stress-strain 
rates, so we can only theorize. 

Atoms in a crystal are spaced and 
held by cohesive and _ repulsive 
forces. Those forces are disturbed 
and rearranged under a stress which 
produces strain. 


The deformation is called slip and 
takes place along many planes in 
the crystal grain. Total deformation 
is the sum of innumerable small 
displacements along innumerable 
slip planes. 

Slip interference, or braking, takes 
place when a grain boundary is en- 
countered. Then adjustments of the 
atoms, or healing, takes place 
through the cohesive forces between 
the atoms. 


We can theorize that, under high 
stress-strain rates, atoms go through 
a series of slip, brake, and heal 
events quite rapidly. Ultimate fail- 
ure occurs when the healing or co- 
hesive forces between the atoms of 
the metal are insufficent to cope 
with continued slipping. That hap- 
pens when it is stressed too long. 
So, control the duration, and you 
prevent failure and locate a band 
of high stress-strain combinations 
which will do forming. 


¢ Outlines Differences—The explo- 
sive method differs from the me- 
chanical because the highest stress 
is applied instantaneously. 

Study has been aimed at getting 
a relationship between conventional 
plasticity and that under high 
stress rates. We find that the ability 
of a material to be explosively 
formed is a function of elongation. 
Other factors: Metal temperature, 
the medium used for force trans- 
mission, explosive, plus some con- 
stant for each metal (determined 
experimentally). 

We also find that explosive form- 


Explosives punched out this bowl in a concrete-backed steel die at Aerojet-General 
Corp., a subsidiary of General Tire & Rubber Co., Azusa, Calif. The firm recently 
entered the field, hoping to find a better way to form missile components 
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ing produces much greater elonga- 
tion. This will give you an idea of 
the relationship (1 is equal to con- 
ventional elongation): 


Nickel este eases 1.0 
Stainless steel ...... 1.1 
Titanium ee eee 1.5 
Plain carbon steels.. 2.3 
Aluminum «2.2.20. 2.5 
Tool steels ........ 2.0 plus 
Magnesium ........ 2.0 plus 


By John Pearson 


You ought not to expect only one 
explanation of why _ explosively 
formed metals behave the way they 
do. For one thing, explosive charges 
form, shape, extrude, compact, 
swage, and weld. An explanation 
for one doesn’t necessarily hold for 
the others. Different factors affect 
explosives in intimate contact with 
the work and those separated by an 
air gap. 


¢ What We Know — Under high 
strain rates, elastic limit, yield point, 
ultimate and fracture strength all 
increase over conventional values. 
Loading rates of only 200 fps in- 
crease ultimate strength about 50 
per cent. 

Compressive yield strength of 
some steels can increase 300 per 
cent. 

When tensile loads are added to 
hydrostatic pressure, ductility be- 
comes practically unlimited, and 
fracture strength is increased sev- 
eral hundred times. 


One explanation for high resist- 
ance to fracture under such loads: 
High pressure prevents the forma- 
tion of flaws which would other- 
wise act as focal points for frac- 
tures. 


Under explosive pressures, parts 
of a workpiece move fast enough 
to introduce similar effects at high 
strain rates. You try to capitalize 
on such behavior. (Much fractur- 
ing comes from stress wave inter- 
actions. With our present knowledge 
we can either prevent fracturing or 
use it to advantage.) 

Two other points which govern 
behavior: The pressure-time distri- 
bution and the way parts of a work 
piece are moved. 


e Pressure-Time — The pressure- 
time distribution is considerably im- 
portant and is controlled by charge 
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size and shape, standoff distance, 
and various buffer materials. While 
it depends on each operation, here 
are a few general statements: The 
peak pressure should be reached 
rather quickly. For open die, sheet 
metal forming, transmitted pressure 
need be only in the lower range. 

Higher pressures are required 
when the explosive is in contact 
with the work. In open die forming, 
a fairly long pulse is good even 
though it may decrease peak pres- 
sure. 

In contact operations, too rapid 
load release may have some bad 
effects. A material can take a lot 
of elastic energy. The material, nor- 
mally released while the load is 
decreasing, can overextend during 
the recovery, and distort or fracture. 


e Effects on Metals—An explosive 
detonated near a part, displaces the 
elements two ways: First, generated 
pressures push on the object. Sec- 
ond, blast energy introduces particle 
motion (called a stress pulse). 

With an air gap between metal 
and explosive, part motion is al- 
most entirely by pushing. With a 
buffer or contact explosives, particle 
motion is more important. Velocities 
can range from a few feet per second 
for standoff charges to several thou- 
sand for contact methods. 

Stress pulse size and particle veloc- 
ity can be accurately calculated. 
They can also be calculated for un- 
usual cases where a sizable shear 
wave is induced. 

Many successful open die, sheet 
metal forming operations involve in- 
ert buffers which increase the load- 
release time (pulse duration). They 
also probably transmit energy into 
the workpiece inducing particle mo- 
tion. 


e Effect on Grain Structure — 
When discussing work hardening, 
you must carefully define the opera- 
tion and the meaning of changes 
in grain structure. I have seldom 
found transitions in lattice structure. 
Under most conditions, they do not 
occur. Plastic deformation in micro- 
structure (grain distortions, Neu- 
mann bands, slip lines) is frequent- 
ly encountered. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, Stet, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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Welding nozzle, depositing a spiral of metal, builds up bore of worn journal box 


Maintenance Costs Cut 


With Machine Welding 


Buildup process for worn parts uses lathe and electric welder. 
It leaves a more uniform deposit, takes less time than hand 
welding; cuts machining time in half 


IF YOU’RE looking for ways to 
save time and cut costs, you may 
find good hunting in your mainte- 
nance department. 

In the maintenance shop at 
Weirton Steel Co., Weirton, W. Va., 
submerged arcwelding is used to 
build up the inside of worn journal 
boxes for diesel locomotives. 

The box is chucked in the face- 
plate of a large engine lathe; the 
nozzle extension of a Lincoln Elec- 
tric Squirt welder deposits metal on 
the inner surface as the part turns. 


e Spiral Weld—The welding head, 
using 5/64-in., mild steel electrode 
wire and supported by a screw-fed 
carriage, produces a spiral buildup 


in either single or multiple layers. 
The smooth, evenly spaced deposit 
is made in only one-sixth the time 
required for manual welding. Ma- 
chining each box to specified inter- 
nal diameter takes only half as long 
as boxes built up by other processes. 

A cup of neutral granular flux is 
poured into the box before the arc 
is started; as the part turns, flux 
flows to the bottom, enveloping the 
arc. Flux is added only twice dur- 
ing the welding operation. 

A steel plate, placed over the out- 
er face of the journal box, has an 
opening to accommodate the weld- 
ing nozzle. It extends over the 
bore to hold the flux and permit 
buildup to the edges. 
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How To Prevent 
Underfilm Corrosion 


Premature coating failures like that in the photo below 
can be prevented by a new, cold phosphating process 
that passivates the surface and makes it nonconductive 


TODAY’s paints and_ protective 
coatings should be giving several 
times their normal service life. 

They fail long before they have 
reached their potential because cor- 
rosion attacks beneath the film, 
rather than on the exposed surface. 
Even though the paint film is un- 
broken, rust forms on the substrate 
and pushes the coating away from 
the metal. 

The photo at left is a good ex- 
ample. A topnotch paint job failed 
in less than nine months because 
all mill scale hadn’t been removed. 
With proper surface preparation, it 
would have lasted for years. 


e Rust Starts Early—Most corro- 
sion engineers agree that most un- 
derfilm corrosion starts before the 
coating is applied, says Henry W. 
Adams, corrosion consultant, Wil- 
mington, Del. An analysis of 
standard cleaning and _ treating 
methods shows how this happens. 
Proper sandblasting cleans steel 
to even, white metal. All dirt, mill 
scale, and corrosion products are 
removed. But the method can’t 
make steel invulnerable to moisture 
or render it nonconductive. 
Although the steel is primed the 
same day it’s cleaned, the damage 
is done by the time it’s blasted, 
dusted, and the prime coat applied. 
Moisture in the air has started a 
reaction that’s likely to continue 
and grow beneath the paint film. 


© Mechanical Means Ineffective— 
Wire brushing is another standby. 
It is effective for removing dirt and 
light rust. It can’t get at heavy 
layers of tightly adhering rust, nor 
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Effect of Treating Rusted Steel Plates 


Wire Brushed 
Two Coats of Paint 


Wire Brushed 
One Coat of Grayguard 7 
Two Coats of Paint 


Top half of each panel was stripped to show underfilm effects 


800 hour exposure in 95 per cent relative humidity at 120° F 


in salt water 


800 hour exposure to fine sea water spray at 80° F 


will it knock off heavy mill scale. 
When done with power _ tools, 
brushing burnishes the surface and 
reduces adhesion of paints or coat- 
ings, says Mr. Adams. 

Flame cleaning in the field has 
an advantage over sandblasting and 
wire brushing because it provides a 
dehydrated surface for the primer 
and promotes longer coating life. 
It takes off loose scale and rust, but 
it does not remove tightly adhering 
mill scale. 

Also, it doesn’t provide the two 
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conditions necessary to prevent un- 
derfilm rusting—a nonconductive 
surface and metal that’s invulner- 
able to moisture. 


e It Can Be Done—Underfilm cor- 
rosion can be prevented. Correct 
surface preparation is the key. 
Thorough cleaning is essential, but 
three other conditions are equally 
vital. 

After cleaning, the metal should 
be passivated (treated so it won’t 
react with moisture in the air). 


Then, because galvanic currents 
and electrolytic action are major 
sources of corrosion, the surface 
must be made nonconductive. Final- 
ly, proper priming will assure a 
tight, lasting bond for the finish. 


¢ One Way To Do It—The hot im- 
mersion process is one way to ob- 
tain the proper conditions. Steel 
plate is descaled by dipping it in 
hot acid. Then it is rinsed in hot 
water, dipped in a hot phosphating 
solution, and the prime coat ap- 
plied immediately. 

The method is strictly a shop op- 
eration and used almost entirely 
for treating steel plates. Some 
plates for tanks (but little struc- 
tural steel) are treated that way. 


e New Method—Mr. Adams says 
a method developed in England has 
considerably more latitude—it can 
be used in the field, on site, or in 
the shop. Called the Grayguard 
system, it was introduced in this 
country by Atlantic Laboratories of 
Delaware Inc., Wilmington, Del. It 
is being used on tanks, structures, 
and piping, as well as for pretreat- 
ing manufactured products. 

Basically, the system is a cold 
phosphating process that’s applied 
with a brush. It differs from other 
cold phosphating processes in that 
it does not form a heavy, powdery 
deposit that has to be washed off 
before painting, nor does it require 
a long maturity period. 


e It Dries Quickly — The condi- 
tioner-primer (Grayguard 7) usual- 
ly dries in less than an hour. Then 
it can be painted. If immediate 
painting is not practical, the sur- 
face can be left unpainted for as 
long as two weeks without harm. 

The liquid Grayguard material 
reacts with steel to form a complex 
metallic phosphate coating. It cov- 
ers the treated surface with a tough 
plastic film which provides further 
protection and serves as a bonding 
base for the final finish. 

Equally important, it reacts with 
surface oxides as well as the metal. 
With all oxides removed, the sur- 
face passivated, and a nonconduc- 
tive layer established, there’s no 
way for underfilm corrosion to get 
started—even if the final paint job 
should crack or be damaged: 


e Useful with Sandblasting—The 
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method is especially effective as an 
adjunct to sandblasting, states Mr. 
Adams. No dusting is necessary. 
It can be applied immediately after 
a washdown, without waiting for 
the surface to dry. Because it is 
an emulsion base coating, Gray- 
guard 7 stays in the water phase 
long enough to react with oxides 
formed during washdown. In a va- 
riety of jobs, the process has shown 
that it will extend coating life even 
when applied over light rust. 

In most cases, the material can 
be applied for about 5 cents per 
square foot (including labor and 
materials). The biggest savings re- 
sult from its ability to fill the final 
requirement for long coating life— 
it serves as the prime coat besides 
being a pretreatment. 

Most coatings and paints adhere 
tightly to the treated surface, with- 
out using a separate prime coat. 
Special primers may be applied; 
they also bond well to the treated 
surface. 


¢ Two Material System—Two com- 
panion materials enhance the value 
of the method, both for in-plant and 
field use. They are chemical de- 
sealers, called Grayguard Descaler 
No. 2 and No. 4. They take the 
place of mechanical cleaning in 
shop areas where dust or grit would 
harm equipment or interfere with 
production. In the field, they do 
a fast and thorough cleaning job 
where mechanical or flame-cleaning 
equipment isn’t available. 

Descaler No. 2 is for cleaning 
badly corroded metal which has 
tight, heavy rust, or rust scale but 
no mill scale. A brush applied 
jelly, it cleans down to bare, bright 
metal in 45 minutes to a maximum 
of 4 hours for extremely thick rust. 

Descaler No. 4, also a jellylike 
brushable material, is for steel 
which has mill scale. Most scale is 
dissolved within a few hours; extra 
heavy scale may take an entire day. 

In both cases, descaling must be 
followed by washdown, then appli- 
cation of Grayguard 7. Cost of the 
complete cleaning and pretreatment 
system (including labor and mate- 
rial) is usually under 20 cents per 
square foot. 


e An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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MACHINE TOPICS 


Machine Contours IDs 


Here’s another process that substitutes forming for rough 
machining to generate a shape. Cylinders are cold formed 
to add a closely controlled, contoured inside diameter 


MACHINE tool builders, long in 
a mood to sponsor a “let’s mass 
produce chips” week, are on the 
contrary leading the race to come 
up with practical methods of chip- 
less machining. 

The payoff for metalworking will 
come in the reduction (some say 
“elimination”) of rough machining. 
The theory: In most cases it will be 
cheaper to start production with a 
part that is shaped to approximate 
the finished part. Result: Castings, 
forgings, rolled and extruded shapes 
are in for continuing refinements. 


e Sample — Newest in the list of 
builder - developed techniques for 
chipless machining is the Intraform, 
turned out by Cincinnati Milling 
Machine Co., Cincinnati. Its prod- 
uct: Formed complex ID profiles 
on cylindrical parts. 

Here’s how it works: 

Tubing is slipped over a shaped 
mandrel. The end of the tube is 
inserted between four forming dies 
that pulsate rapidly while revolving 
around the workpiece OD. Metal- 
working’s closest kin to the process 
is swaging. 

Cams, mounted on the four dies, 
contact a series of free-wheeling 
rollers in the machine headstock. 
As the die cams pass from one roller 
to the next, the dies pulsate, squeez- 
ing the workpiece and forcing the 
metal on the ID to conform to the 
mandrel. 

The workpiece is fed over the 
mandrel through the dies, exposing 
a new surface to the machine for 
forming. Since the workpiece feeds, 
but the mandrel does not, the 
mandrel can be relatively short and 
inexpensive. 

Cincinnati reports use of In- 
traform machines to cold shape both 
nonferrous and ferrous alloys (work- 
pieces range from about 1% to 5 in. 


OD). Workpieces can be prema- 
chined blanks, tubing, castings, forg- 
ings, extrusions, or powdered metal 
parts. 


¢ Jobs—The machine has already 
accomplished some production jobs. 
For example, it has turned out 30-06 
rifle barrels at 25 an hour, forming 
the chamber and the rifling. Barrels 
of AISI 4140 were drilled and 
reamed to a 32 microinch finish 
before forming. After the rifling was 
formed, the bore had a finish aver- 
aging 7 to 8 microinches. 

Since the process generates a 
shape without converting metal into 
chips, it may help you get by with 
less material. A high speed steel 
pin (formed without a mandrel 
so only the OD is worked) used 
to be machined from 81/-in. long 
blanks. Intraforming squeezes the 
metal longitudinally to get length, 
so it starts with 47%-in. blanks. 
This reduction saves $202.65 in ma- 
terials for every 700 part lot. 


Faster Electromachining 


Next week’s issue of STEEL will 
report on a process that adapts the 
electroarc cutting process to grind- 
ing. Developed by Anocut Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, the process 
has been tailored for high speed 
machining on aluminum and stain- 
less steel honeycomb. 

In tests on stainless core with 1/,- 
in. cells made up of 1!/-in. foil, 
the process has removed materials 
to a depth of 0.060 in. at a rate of 
30 ft a minute. Higher rates were 
obtained with shallower cuts. 

Key to the process is a metallic 
wheel that has a series of grooves 
or serrations on its periphery. The 
wheel is rotated to provide about 
2500 contacts a second, so that many 
ares are struck and extinguished. 
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Experience—the added alloy in Allegheny Ludlum too! stee/s 


a 


QUICK, FAST TESTING for carbon content is done 
not once or twice but 8 times per melt in A-L’s Chem 
Lab with this direct reading Leco carbon determinator. 


Carbon content checked & times during melt 
to guarantee A-L tool steel hardenability 


Lab tests for carbon eliminate your guesswork; 
provide high hardness, uniform hardenability, 
reproducible tool performance. 


Because carbon has the greatest influence on hard- 
enability, Allegheny Ludlum watches it carefully during 
the melt. Testing a specimen for carbon takes only a 
few minutes. Therefore, A-L checks for carbon content 
8 times during the melt, and makes the necessary adjust- 
ments to insure accurate control of carbon. This control 
means Allegheny Ludlum can hold carbon content to 
a closer range than most customers specify. 

Carbon control at Allegheny Ludlum assures you of 
precise response to heat treating. This control in the 
melt brings you predictable, A7gh hardness, uniform hard- 
enability and reproducible tool performance. 

This is just one of the many things A-L does to insure 
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ALLEGHENY LUDLUM 


Tool Steel warehouse stocks throughout the country... Check the yellow pages 


every grade of tool steel... every help in using it 
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high quality. Here are some others: close control over 
forging techniques, rigid temperature-time program- 
ming, careful testing of billets prior to processing to 
insure good surface and sound interior, control over 
annealing to give you the right hardness for your 
exact machining operation, thorough metallurgical test- 
ing to insure top tool steel quality and meeting of your 
specifications. 

Allegheny Ludlum stocks a complete line of tool 
steel sizes and grades. Call your nearest A-L representa- 
tive; you'll get quick service and counsel on such 
problems as heat treating, machining, grade selection, 
etc. Or write for A-L’s publication list which gives full 
data on the more than 125 technical publications offered. 
They’ll make your job easier. 
ALLEGHEN Y LUDLUM STEEL CORPORATION, 
Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Address Dept.S-131 
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PROGRESS IN STEELMAKING 


WSLS < 


New mill was rolling after only 30 days’ downtime... . 


sy 


a a : - 


. . . Old mill produced plates as construction went on 


Kaiser Controls Downtime 
In Plate Mill Changeover 


YOU CAN shorten downtime when 
replacing heavy equipment or install- 
ing a new mill by operating the old 
machinery as long as possible while 
installing the new. 

Kaiser Engineers, a division of 
Henry J. Kaiser Co., used the tech- 
nique when it replaced a 3 high, 
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110 in. plate mill with a 4 high, 
148 in. mill at the Fontana, Calif., 
plant of Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Replacement took nine months, 
but operation of the old mill while 
preparations were made for install- 
ing the new one held major shut- 
down time to 30 days. 


The changeover, costing $10 mil- 
lion, is part of a $214 million ex- 
pansion program at Kaiser Steel, 
which is almost finished. The mill 
now turns out steel plate up to 126 
in. wide and 720 in. long. 


e Careful Preparation—To avoid a 
long shutdown, Kaiser personnel 
outlined the changeover carefully 
and did as much of the work as 
they could before the old mill was 
idled. 

A new mill lubrication system was 
installed. The oil cellar runs parallel 
to the mill line on the operating 
side, then passes under the roll line. 
To avoid interrupting production, 
the runout table was supported by 
structural steel, and temporary wir- 
ing was installed to replace embed- 
ded feeders and control wiring. 

As hot steel passed overhead, dem- 
olition work was done; _prefabri- 
cated forms were set in place; re- 
inforcing bars and foundation bolts 
were installed; and concrete was 
poured. 

The 7000 hp mill motor had to 
be moved to a location that was 
crossed by control conduit for exist- 
ing units. With the old mill in op- 
eration, workmen uncovered each 
conduit, drilled it, and traced it to 
the proper panel or gear by filling 
it with compressed air. When all 
circuits were identified for replace- 
ment or abandonment, the area was 
excavated and a new foundation was 
poured for the motor. 


¢ Downtime Exploited — About 30 
per cent of the changeover was done 
during the 30 day shutdown. Most 
of the equipment had to be removed 
at that time because new or recon- 
ditioned machinery was to be in- 
stalled where the old had been. 

Much of the mill machinery was 
relocated or rebuilt. A new crank, 
top knife head, and pitmans were 
installed on the dividing shear. The 
side trimming shear was rebuilt with 
a new driveshaft on a wider base. 
A modified transfer, with entry and 
delivery tables, was set in place, 
and new centering side guides were 
installed ahead of the end shear. 

Although electrical conduit had 
been placed and wires installed be- 
fore the old mill was shut down, 
several connections had to be made 
and tested during the 30 days’ down- 
time. Mill motor controls were mod- 
ified to meet the requirements of 4 
high operation. 
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OLD 


BATCH 
ANNEALING 


NEW 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
CONTINUOUS PROCESS 
ANNEALING 


MASTER MOTOR-GENERATOR set with Gen- 
eral Electric motor rated at 700 hp, 1200 
rpm, 2300 volts, drives four G-E annealing 
line generators. 


COOLING CLEANING 


CLEANING, HEATING, COOLING 
AND WINDING DONE IN ONE 
CONTINUOUS OPERATION. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC HELPS 
YOUNGSTOWN SHEET & TUBE 


Reduce 
Annealing Time 
from 5 days to 

30 minutes 


A new G-E continuous process annealing line recently installed at 
Youngstown Sheet and Tube’s Indiana Harbor tin mill, East Chicago, 
Ind., has demonstrated its economy and efficiency in only a few weeks of 
“on-the-line” operation. 

According to Youngstown engineers, “The line not only increases 
productive capacity, but does it in about a third less space, and a lot faster 
—too.” Generally, the line has improved operation efficiency by as much 
as 100 per cent, and cut annealing time from 5 days to 30 minutes over 
one of the batch annealing installations previously used. 

Here’s how G-E continuous annealing benefited Youngstown: 

1. Greater uniformity with continuous anneal—every part of coil is 
exposed to the same annealing conditions. 

2. Higher temperatures uniformly and easily obtained—permit con- 
siderable savings because equivalent strength and stiffness can be obtained 
with thinner gage steel. 

3. Superior resistance to corrosion of the base metal is obtained— 
results in some lengthening of the average shelf life of canned products. 
4. Time is saved—continuous process reduces material handling. 

5. Space saving—floor space is reduced by at least a third. 

In addition, G-E continuous process annealing lines contain the latest 
developments from G-E product and research laboratories. Such product 
progress, as indicated by newly applied G-E D-C Kinamatic* gear-motors 
on Youngstown’s annealing line, is immediately passed on to improve 
complete systems. 

Get complete information on how electrical systems for continuous 
annealing line can benefit your operation from your nearest G-E Ap- 
paratus Sales Office. Ask for bulletin GEA-6017A, Electrical Systems for 
Continuous Metal Processing. General Electric Co., Section 659-124, 
Schenectady, INXS * Reg. trade-mark of General Electric Co. 


Engineered Electrical Systems for the Steel Mill Industry 
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After a 10 minute cleaning cycle, doors open and the work conveyor reverses it- 
self and discharges the load of castings into an oscillating conveyor 


Automated Blast Cleaning 
Pares Labor Costs 50% 


Application for gray iron castings saves firm $15,000 a year 


in direct labor costs alone. 


Three men now handle jobs 


that used to require crew of six 


YOU may be able to make dramat- 
ic reductions in your labor costs by 
automating your blast cleaning op- 
erations. 

Case History: The approach 
brought savings of 50 per cent at 
Master Electric Co., a division of 
Reliance Electric & Engineering 
Co., Dayton, Ohio. Six men were 
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required to handle gating and bar- 
rel loading in the cleaning of gray 
iron castings. Three men now 
handle the barrels, gating, and 
stacking. Savings in direct man- 
power alone come to $300 a week 
or $15,000 a year. 


© Operator Effort Reduced—In ad- 


dition to chopping handling and 
production time in half for each ton 
of work produced, operator effort is 
reduced to a minimum. A _ push- 
button panel permits convenient 
control of the work loader, blasting, 
and tumbling cycle, plus abrasive 
conditioning. 

Master Electric cleans about 33 
tons of castings every day in two, 
12 ft Rotoblast barrels (made by 
Pangborn Corp., Hagerstown, Md.). 
Typical parts: Electric motor end 
bells, motor frames, bearing hous- 
ings, and gear cases. 


e The Cycle—The load is automat- 
ically charged into the machine, 
and the loader returns to position 
—the barrel door automatically 
closes and blast action begins. After 
a 10 minute cycle, the blast action 
stops; doors open; the work con- 
veyor reverses and discharges the 
load into an oscillating conveyor. 
The load is moved to a special batch 
transport car which carries it to 
later inspection and processing sta- 
tions. 

During the barrel operation, the 
unit’s cleaning and reclaiming sys- 
tem removes scale and debris from 
the abrasive. 


New Fastener Design 


Saves 50% on Unit Cost 


IF YOU’RE using special fasteners 
in an assembly, check the design 
out with your fastener supplier. He 
may be able to save you money. 

Norge Div., Borg-Warner Corp., 
Chicago, saved 50 per cent on the 
cost of a refrigerator shelf hanger 
unit with the help of Midland Screw 
Corp., Chicago. 

Norge had been using a one-piece 
bolt with a grooved head. Midland 
designed a less costly two-piece part 
consisting of a standard bolt and 
a special free moving washer. 


Since Norge wanted a one-piece 
unit, Midland secured the washer 
to the bolt by placing it on the 
blank shank and then rolling the 
thread up to the washer. Mounting 
the hanger bolt assembly onto the 
side panel of the refrigerator gave 
it the firmness needed. 

The saving in cost resulted from 
eliminating the special cutting or 
shaving operation on the original 
part. 
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Tibexperience in action 


REASON FOR PREFER 


"They use this Super Alloy tubing in missiles, rockets and jets 


—so you know it can lick your heat and corrosion problems !”’ 


“It’s made by Superior Tube in your choice of 16 different 
materials. Believe me, this tubing can take the severest con- 
ditions of heat, corrosion and oxidation. Has very high fatigue 
and creep strength even at temperatures over 1000°F.” 


If you have a temperature and corrosion problem that causes 
failure no matter what type of tubing you have tried, get your 
Superior distributor to order Super Alloy tubing for you—it is 
the tubing for virtually every critical application of this nature. 


Super Alloy tubing offers the important properties mentioned 
above, plus the dependability and longer service life built into 
it by Superior skills and experience. We will put your tubing 


through many special examinations if you want us to—eddy 
current and ultrasonic, hydrostatic, and hot tensile tests, 
stress rupture tests, qualitative and quantitative analysis, and 
many others—for your complete assurance ‘n its ability to 
perform as required. 


Our continuing test program on Super Alloy tubing has 
amassed much useful information on mechanical properties. 
You will want to make a study of them and their potential for 
use in your applications. They are covered in our Bulletin 70. 
Send for copies. Superior Tube Company, 2005 Germantown 
Ave., Norristown, Pa. 


Syoerrir fide 


The big name in small tubing 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


All analyses .010 in. to % in. OD—certain analyses in light walls up to 2%, in. OD 


West Coast: Pacific Tube Company 5710 Smithway St., Los Angeles 22, Calif. © RAymond 3-1331 
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Operator feeds SAE 1151 billet to forging press. 
billet. 


Ez 


(See at right.) 


It forms three pieces from the one 
Redesign of billet and automation reduced flash 10 per cent 


Automated Forge Shop Saves GM 25% 


Parts for passenger car drive trains roll out smoothly from a 
newly integrated production line that features conveyors 
co-ordinated with microswitches 


AUTOMATIC hot forging saves 
GM’s Saginaw Steering Gear Div. 
more than a third of its forging costs 
on propeller shaft assemblies. 
(They’re used by Pontiac, Olds- 
mobile, Buick, and Cadillac.) 

“When we started automatic forg- 
ing, the hammer operators told us 
it couldn’t be done. For a while we 
were almost willing to believe 
them,” says Ellis Ivey, manager of 
Saginaw’s No. 4 plant. 


e Answers To Success—Careful at- 
tention to lubrication is one of the 
reasons for the smoothness of the 
operation. So far, the presses have 
turned out well over a million parts. 
Another reason stems from the inter- 
locking of all machines in each line 
with microswitches. The technique 
permits an even flow of material 
through the entire cycle. 


© Old Way—The forgings are weld 
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yokes, universal joint spiders, ex- 
ternally splined slip yokes, and in- 
ternally splined couplings. They 
used to be purchased. 

In most cases, drop forging took 
seven blows for each forming opera- 
tion. Automatic lines cut the num- 
ber of blows to two—plus a reduc- 
ing roll operation. Flashing has been 
reduced, and the number of operat- 
ors needed has been cut in half. 

Each part is made on a separate 
line; but each line is similar. So the 
weld yoke line described here is typi- 
cal. 


¢ New Way—“We bring in our 15 
ft bar stock in 10,000 Ib bundles,” 
explains Ben Mahank, senior tool 
engineer. They are placed on a load- 
ing ramp. Bars roll down and are 
automatically fed into a loader by 
hydraulic lifter pins. A shearing 
press cuts them into multiple blank 
lengths which drop onto an esca- 


lator leading to an induction heater. 

The heater is a dual cycle type 
with a 60 cycle preheat of 1200 to 
1300° F. Blanks then pass through 
a 3000 cycle heat which brings them 
to 2050 to 2250° F in about 12 sec- 
onds. 


e Preheat— A _ photoelectric cell 
checks blanks coming from the heat- 
er for proper temperature. Those be- 
low 2050° F are shunted to one side 
and reheated. Those above 2250° F 
are scrapped because too much heat 
can weaken their structural anal- 
ysis, says Mr. Mahank. The ones 
that pass inspection are hydraulical- 
ly pushed through a roller that puts 
two dents in each blank so it looks 
like a three link sausage. Three parts 
are made from one blank. 


¢ Forming—A swing arm picks up 
the blanks and automatically car- 
ries them to the left side of the press. 
A graphite-base lubricant is swabbed 
on the dies; the operator positions 
the blank for preforming, then 
moves it over for a finishing pass. 
The part is kicked out the right side 
of the press and moves on to a 125 
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Transmission 


Slip. Yoke 


Transmission 
tension Housing 


Universal 
Joint 


Front Propeller Shaft 


Rear Propeller Shaft — 


Here’s where the hot forged parts made by Saginaw Steering Gear are used. 


Weld yokes fit into each end of propeller shafts and are joined by welding 


‘ton trim press. Conventional broach- 
ing, grinding, and polishing follow. 

The division uses cast steel dies. 
Average life is about 30,000 parts. 
Cost is about half that of the 
wrought counterpart. 


e Exceptions—Other parts are made 
similarly, although there are some 


in. of the bar is heated in the 60 
cycle induction furnace. The blank 
is fed to an automatic loader and 
run through five passes, including 
trimming. 

Dies are cooled and lubricated 
with a recirculating zinc naphtha- 
lene base material. 


pass upsets and forward extrudes the 
blank. The second pass pierces and 
backward extrudes. The third pass 
pierces and punches out a slug. A 
colloidal graphite base lubricant is 
sprayed through punch holder man- 
ifolds at each side of the dies. 


e Eliminating Vibration—Because 


differences in steel composition, © Slip Couplings—Forming resem- of the proximity of induction fur- 
press capacities, and lubricants. bles weld yoke fabrication except maces and a battery of precision 
Other exceptions: Spiders are that blanks coming from the heater grinders, the division has mounted 


made from a four section blank. 
Lubrication is soluble oil diluted 
30:1 and automatically applied 
through manifolds. . 


e Slip Yoke—This part used to be 
a hammer and upset job which took 
six passes. It now is made on a 4 
in., automatic feed upsetter. Only 5 


automatically run through descaling 
rings which blast them with water 
at 1500 psi. They are automatically 
injected into the forging machine 
for the first pass and manually 
transferred for the next two opera- 
tions. 

This machine combines five forg- 
ing operations in three. The first 


its 1300 and 1000 ton presses on 
floating I-beams which are beneath 
the floor. The I-beams are mounted 
on conventional damping springs. 
Says Mr. Mahank: “We can stand a 
quarter on edge next to the press 
when it’s running. Floor vibration 
is virtually eliminated by the tor- 
sion damping system.” 


Saginaw Steering Gear's Automatic Hot Forging Lines 


Hourly 
Production Rate 


Per Cent Flash 


Approximate 


Savings 
10.24% 
11.27% 
44.69% 
38.78 % 
26.24 


Part Blank Gross Net Before After 
Weld Yoke SAE 1151 900 630 32 22 
SAE 6115 1200 1080 25 
SAE 1141 750 450 0.5 
SAE 1151 550 358 0.5 0.5 
Average Savings 


Spider 
Slip Yoke 


Slip Coupling 
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Orders are reviewed, and tabs on the carrier are set to transfer it from live 
rollers to gravity roller conveyors at stations where items are to be picked up 


Automated Conveyors 


Reduce Unit Costs 


Dispatcher controls efficient material handling system from 
master panel; unnecessary walking is avoided in manufac- 
turing and order filling operations 


HERE’S A WAY to increase output 
with less manpower: Install con- 
veyor equipment that automatical- 
ly routes parts and end products 
through production and_ storage 
areas. 


Those benefits are being realized 
at Western Electric Co.’s new Solon, 
Ohio, _ plant. Its co-ordinated, 
plantwide conveyor system was in- 
stalled by Alvey-Ferguson Co., Cin- 
cinnati. Included are live roller, 
gravity roller, belt, roller flight, and 
truck-towing conveyors. 
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Of particular interest is the auto- 
matic system that carries parts and 
equipment, in aluminum trays, 
from one station to another in the 
order filling operation. Tabs on 
the tray carriers are preset so deliv- 
eries are made to desired stations 
along the conveyor route. 


¢ Controlled by Dispatcher—The 
system is controlled from a master 
panel that includes a diagram of 
the conveyor route. Indicator 
lights show load conditions at sta- 


tions in the system. 

Orders are collected in hampers 
on special carriers. If more than 
one hamper, or tray, is required for 
an order, additional units are placed 
on the conveyor behind the carrier. 


The dispatcher reviews each or- 
der and sets tabs on the carrier to 
indicate stations where ordered 
items are to be picked up. 


As the carrier moves along the 
conveyor route, tabs strike limit 
switches at the appropriate stations. 
The carrier is deflected from the 
live roller line to gravity roller lines. 
where ordered items are placed in 
the trays. 


e Returns to Powered Line—After 
items have been collected, a slight 
push moves the carrier and hamper 
back to the live roller conveyor, 
and they go to the next station. 


When orders are filled, articles 
are checked, then forwarded to the 
packing and shipping area in the 
same hampers. Carriers are re- 
turned to the dispatcher on a com- 
bination belt-roller conveyor line. 
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t HERE’s a new machine for safe, ac- 
} curate hydraulic shearing that han- 
) dles metals, plastics, and composi- 
| tion sheets. on 

Adjustments that affect the ac- 
curacy and quality of the cut can 
j be made in | minute or less. Ram 
j speed is varied by turning a small 
) knob to open or close a flow valve; 
1 the length of cut can be changed 
by a limit switch. 

Holddown pressure can be varied 
by opening or closing a valve; the 
I} slope of the top blade can_ be 
changed from 0 to 3% in. per foot; 
pushbutton control enables the op- 
erator to raise the holddown for 
easy access to top blade bolts. 

The Model HS-1052 has a 52 in. 
cutting length and a rated capacity 
of 10 gage mild steel. Other models 
in the line have cutting lengths of 
6, 8, and 10 ft. For more informa- 
tion, write Wysong & Miles (COs. 
625 Fulton St., Greensboro, N. C. 


BECAUSE the right spray guns are 
energized at the right time to coat 
parts passing beneath them accord- 
ing to size, a control mechanism 
for automatic finishing equipment 
can save up to 45 per cent on coat- 
ing materials, compared with sys- 
tems without such controls. 

The mechanism will fit rotary, 
vertical, and horizontal machines. 


An electromechanical timer con- 
trols individual spray guns so the 
spray pattern follows the outline 
of the product. The unit actuates 
the guns only when there is a 
surface to be sprayed. It employs 
a mechanical “memory” system 
which is unaffected by surround- 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


‘Shear Features Rapid Speed, Stroke Adjustments 


Spray Pattern Control Eliminates Paint Overspray 


PRODUCTS 


and equipment 


ings. Maintenance is simplified. 

The photograph shows eight of 
the Memory Timer units on an 
eight-arm Binks reciprocating spray 
machine. 

For more information, write Binks 
Mfg. Co., 3122 Carroll Ave., Chi- 
cago 12, Ill. 


Gaging, Sorting Machine 
Checks Flanged Gears 


THIS automatic gaging and sorting 
machine solves the problem of in- 
specting unwieldly gears with in- 
tegral flanges which cannot be fed 
through conventional feed chutes. 

The flanged gear rolis through 
the gage on a guide rail that sup- 
ports the gear on the hub surface. 
Another guide rail behind the gear 
bears on the flange surface and 
keeps the gear upright until it is 
engaged by the master gear. 

Gears of correct tooth size pass 


into the gage exit and onto the pro- 
duction line. Gears that are over- 
size or undersize drop through trap 
doors in the exit chute. 

The pedestal-mounted unit will 
check gears produced by hobbing, 
shaping, or shaving operations. For 
more information, write National 
Broach & Machine Co., 5600 St. 
Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mich. 


Reel Holds Two Coils 


DEVELOPED for high speed press- 
room operation, this self-centering, 
double stock reel can be loaded with 
stock on one side while the other 


Lathe Machines Rotary Profiles 


IMPROVED accuracy and _ faster 
boring of bottle molds having non- 
circular cross sections are the ad- 
vantages of Monarch’s new rotary 
profile tracer lathe. 

It will handle most bottle mold 
work as well as all conventional 
turning, boring, and threading op- 
erations. 

Heart of the machine is a sensi- 
tive electrohydraulic tracer. The 
head of the unit is built into a bar 
that is adjustably mounted at the 
front of the cross slide. Stylus de- 
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flection is 11/4. ounces. 

At a feed of 100 in. a minute, the 
tracer slide duplicates the profile 
within plus or minus 0.001 in. A 
female or male master can be used. 
With the master spindle locked, a 
half mold or conventional flat tem- 
plate may be used to guide the tool 
for boring or turning. 

Because of the light stylus pres- 
sure, nonmetallic materials may be 
used as masters. For more infor- 
mation, write Monarch Machine 
Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio. 


side is unwinding. Use of the reel 
increases the productivity of the 
equipment it is serving. 

The heavy duty unit is available 
with magnetic brakes or standard 
friction drag brakes. Quick adjust- 
ing forks are standard on two mod- 
els in this design. 

One model handles material up 
to 10 in. wide on a maximum coil 
diameter of 44 in. and up to 500 lb. 


The larger unit takes coils up to 
1000 lb with 48 in. coils 13 in. wide. 

For more information, write Du- 
rant Tool Co., Thurbers Avenue, 
Providence, R. I. 


Steel Ground Oversize 


ENGINEERED to tool and die shop 
requirements, a flat ground oil 
hardening tool steel is ground 0.014 
to 0.016 in. oversize on thickness 
dimension. 


Called Badger, it is an Ol type 
tool steel, containing tungsten and 
chromium. 

It is recommended when im- 
proved wear resistance over straight 
manganese types is required. Write: 
Latrobe Steel Co., Latrobe, Pa. 
Phone: Keystone 7-7711 


These Honing Machines 


Have Automatic Controls 


HONING machine users get the 
advantages of mechanical brake- 
type honing tools with automatic 
control of tool expansion and retrac- 
tion in either of two series of ma- 
chines now available. 

The machines can be set up for 
automatic operation under control 
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A long step forward in ease and practicality 
of charging is represented in these new 
Swindell-designed and erected circular 

aluminum melting furnaces. Equipped with 

lift-and-swing removable roofs for 

top charging by bucket, each gas-fired furnace 
has a capacity of 60,000 Ibs and melts aluminum 
scrap at the rate of 10,000 lbs per hour. 


ANA ASO 
6 RECTANGULAR 
‘HOLDING FURNACES 
—capacity 35,000 pounds apiece 


In conjunction with Kaiser Aluminum’s 

new melting furnaces, the installation 

at Ravenswood also includes six new Swindell 
35,000 lb rectangular holding furnaces. 

@ For any aluminum melting shop or heat 
treating requirement, consult Swindell-Dressler. 
Your inquiries are cordially welcome. 
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of a cycle timer or an automatic 
sizer. Tools also can be manually 
controlled. 

Both machines are of the twin 
cylinder crosshead type. Model 12 
Series has up to 60 in. strokes and 
25 hp; Model 18 Series offers up 
to 120 in. strokes and 35 hp. 

For more information, write C. 
Allen Fulmer Co., 105 E. Fourth 
St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Inert Gas, Arcwelding 
Torch Is Portable 


WHEN you have to take the welder 
to the work, you can do it with the 
Sigmette torch that does consum- 
able electrode, inert gas arcwelding. 
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The wire spool is mounted on 
the torch which weighs 3 lb. 

The control box weighs less than 
20. |b. 

Rated at 200 amperes, the torch 
will handle the full welding range 
with 3/64 in. aluminum wire; alu- 
minum 0.093 to 1% in. thick with 
0.030 in. wire; limited applications 
with 1/16 in. aluminum wire; and 
0.030 in. carbon steel wire, 

For more information, write Linde 
Co., division of Union Carbide 
Corp., 30 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
IN@Y. 


Threading Machines Have 
Tangential Die Heads 


THESE two bolt threading ma- 
chines have tangential die heads and 
chasers that are semiautomatic. 
Movement of the vise carriage op- 
erates a device on the heads that 
trips them open when the desired 
thread length is reached, and re- 
sets them to the same size for du- 
plicate threads. 

Model No. 791-AT threads bolts 
or rods from 14 to 11% in. and pipe 
or nipples from 1% to 114 in. Model 
No. 792-AT threads bolts or rods 
from 1/, to 2 in. and pipe or nipples 
from 1% to 2 in. 


A number of accessories, such as 
a reaming and chamfering attach- 
ment for pipe nipple work, grips for 
holding short nipples, and stud grips 
are available. For more information, 
write Oster Mfg. Co., E. 289th 
Street and Nickel Plate R. R., Wick- 
liffe, Ohio. 


coiterature 


Write directly to the company for a copy 


Cleaning and Phosphating 


“How To Clean and Phosphate Metals 
in One Operation at Low Cost,” a 16- 
page manual, covers the details of the 
steam cleaner phosphating process. Mals- 
bary Mfg. Co., 845 92nd Ave., Oakland 3, 
Calif. 


Improved Pouring Practice 


This brochure is designed to assist steel 
plants in maintaining and improving 
pouring practice in the pit. Six reeommen- 
dations.are listed. Vesuvius Crucible Co., 
Pittsburgh 18, Pa. 


Electric Hoist Catalog 


Bulletin 158-G describes a line of hoists 
that includes three new larger capacity 
and higher speed models recently intro- 
duced. Chisholm-Moore Hoist Div., Co- 
lumbus McKinnon Chain Corp., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. 


Surface Heating Selector 


Bulletin GEA 6146B shows how to se- 
lect heating equipment and controls for 
surface heating. Engineering data are 
given to help you choose the right equip- 
ment. General Electric Co., Schenectady 
54 INK NG 


Control Valve Catalog 


An 8-page bulletin describes and gives 
specifications on air and hydraulic con- 
trol valves. Manual, electrical mechani- 
cal, and pilot actuated types are included. 
Beckett-Harcum Co., 985 W. Locust St., 
Wilmington, Ohio. 


Tips on Hydraulic Cylinders 

“Aids for Preventing Excessive Bearing 
Wear and Column Failures” answers 
commonly encountered problems relating 
to hydraulic cylinder piston rods. Miller 
Fluid Power Div., Flick-Reedy Corp., 
2040 N. Hawthorne Ave., Melrose Park, 
Ill. 


Roof Ventilators 


Design and construction features of 13 
basic centrifugal roof ventilators includ- 
ing 111 different motor and belt drive 
combinations are listed in an 8-page 
brochure. American Blower Div., Ameri- 
can Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corp., 
Detroit 32, Mich. 


Magnetic Motor Starters 

A 15-page booklet describes a line of 
alternating current magnetic starters in 
NEMA sizes 0 through 4 for reversing and 
nonreversing single phase and_ squirrel 
cage motors. Cutler-Hammer Inc., 320 N. 
12th St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Steel Panel Scaffolding 


An instructional handbook covers the 
use of steel panel scaffolding for shoring. 
Universal Mfg. Corp., Zelienople, Pa. 
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CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


| Jan. 19-20, Industrial Heating Equipment 
Association: Annual meeting, Hotel 
Sheraton-Cleveland, Cleveland. Associa- 
tion’s address: Associations Bldg., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Secretary: Robert E. 
Fleming. 


Jan. 19-21, Southern Industrial Distribu- 
tors Association: Winter meeting, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1626 Fulton National 


*Product Development by William M. Schmidt Associates. 


Bank Bldg., Atlanta,. Ga. Secretary- Astewi otitis. 
treasurer: E. L. Pugh. - & Erteetcnens 
j perforated metals | are itiustrote 
Jan. 19-22, American Road Builders As- = < pacaducon size 
sociation: Annual meeting, Statler-Hil- serve a function of desi gn 


ton Hotel, Dallas. Association’s ad- 
dress: 600 World Center Bldg., Wash- 


The orientation of television, AM-FM radio and phonographic ele- 
ments into one modular housing containing all mechanical, electronic 


ington 6, D. C. Executive vice presi- and control devices is one function of the mock-up illustrated. Another is 
dent: L. W. Prentiss. the utilization of H & K perforated metal for the necessary ventilation and 
i, Mes z sound requirements of such equipment. 
Jan. 20-21, Steel Shipping Containers In- H & K Perforated Metal offers the Industrial Designer and other men 
stitute Inc.: Winter meeting, St. Regis of ideas, materials that are aesthetically interesting and functionally 
Hotel, New York. Institute’s address: honest. If perforated materials can be utilized in your product, please 
600 Fifth Ave. New York 20, N. Y. contact us. Our sales engineers will be pleased to work with you. 
Secretary: L. B. Miller. THE A os 
Jan. 21-23, American Management Associ- arri ngton & Ing 
ation: Special packaging conference, 
Biltmore Hotel, New York. Association’s PERFORATING CO. INC. Fe pi 
address: 1515 Broadway, New York 36, Chicago Office and Warehouse < New York Office and Warehouse H&K othe 
N. Y. 5627 Fillmore Street 118 Liberty Street for cass 
Chicago 44 Illinois New York, New York 


Jan. 21-25, National Tool & Die Manu- 
facturers Association: Winter board 
meeting, Emerald Beach Hotel, Nassau, 
Bahamas. Association’s address: 907 
Public Square Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Executive vice president: George S. 


Eaton. 
: z ” 
i rae mene nie es .p OSITIONEEREN ae i 
oar ne.: General session for all as- to your exac Aronson TracTred (T.M. Reg.) Turning Rolls for thin-walled 


sociates, Commodore Hotel, New York. 
Board’s address: 460 Park Ave. New 


heavy cylindrical work to 27 tons capacity. Zero to 100 IPM 
: turning speed and Built-In Grounding. 
Aronson Universal Balance § 


York 22, N. Y. Secretary: Herbert S. Positioners (T.M. Reg.) | 
. position your weldments 
Briggs. effectively, instantly for 


c Bowahend eee 
. . : : apacities to S. 
Jan. 25-29, Associated Equipment Distribu- 


tors: Annual meeting, Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, Chicago. Association’s address: 
30 E. Cedar St., Chicago 11, Ill. Execu- 
tive secretary: P. D. Hermann. 


Heavy Duty Precision Built Rubber and Steel Tired 
Turning and Pipe Rolls, 100% overload protected. 
Capacities to 600 Tons. 


Patented — 


Jan. 26-28, American Management Associa- 
tion: West coast general management 
conference, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Los 
Angeles.  Association’s address: 1515 
Broadway, New York 36, N. Y. Gen- 
eral management division’s manager: 
David J. Secunda. 


- <= ile Manufacturers Fully Automatic Gear Driven Posi- Model D Gear Driven Positioners. 
Jan. 26- 28, Truck-Trailer A tioners, featuring Geared Elevation, Compact, Precise, Rugged. : ; 
Association Inc.: Annual convention, 135° Tilting end Variable or Capacities to 1000 Ibs ‘ aa ae: a 
onstant Speed Rotation. ugged Head and Tail Stock for positioning 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Capacities to 350,000 Ibs. bulky weldments between centers. Table 


Backup for Zero Deflection, Magnetic 
Heavy Duty Floor Turntables with Braking. Capacities to 160,000 Ibs. 
precision speed control and Mag- Geared Elevation Optional. 
netic Braking, used for welding, 
burning, X-raying, etc. Capacities 
to 120,000 Ibs., various heights 
and speeds. 


Fla. Association’s address: 710 Albee 
Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Managing 
director: John B. Hulse. 


Jan. 26-29, American Society of Heating 
& Air-Conditioning Engineers: Inter- 
national heating and air-conditioning 
exposition and annual meeting, Conven- 
tion Hall, Philadelphia. Society’s ad- 
dress: 62 Worth St., New York, N. Y. 
Executive secretary: A. V. Hutchinson. 


Bench Turntable Automatic Posi- 
tioners with Mercury Grounding. 
Capacities to 500 Ibs. 
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Least Distortion 
Easy to Machine 


New from Universal-Cyclops, LO-AIR is an air hardening tool 
steel remarkably free from distortion in hardening. Even more 
remarkable is its ease of machining. Now you can combine the 
simplicity of hardening and ease of machining typical of oil 
hardening tool steel (AISI 01) with the safety of an air hardening 
grade. Write for our descriptive brochure No. TS-101, or better 
yet order a bar from your nearest Universal-Cyclops sales office 
or warehouse. Complete stocks are available. 


*U.S. PAT. NO. 2,355,244 


UNIVERSAL 
CYCLOPS 


STEEL CORPORATION 
BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 


TOOL STEELS ©® STAINLESS STEELS * HIGH TEMPERATURE METALS 
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| STEEL 
Market Outlook 


Small Users Start Inventory Buildup 


LOOK FOR steel consumers of all sizes to start 
replenishing their inventories soon. The move- 
ment’s afoot already, but it’s limited to the small- 
er users. = 

Automotive part suppliers are leading the pa- 
rade. They’ve decided it’s safe to stock up now 
that the car manufacturers have given them firm 
orders through June. The special steels they 
need are getting harder to obtain. Delivery 
promises for pickled strip and shim stock average 
five weeks in the Detroit area, and the market’s 
tightening. As strike fears mount, even the more 
conservative buyers will start pressing for extra 
tonnage. Knowing this, suppliers of parts con- 
clude that inventory accumulation is prudent. 


SHEETS PACE MARKET—January shipments 
of cold-rolled sheets will equal or slightly exceed 
last month’s. Since new orders are coming in 
at a faster rate than they did in December, the 
upward movement is expected to continue 
through February. Says a major producer: 
“We're fast approaching full production.” A Chi- 
cago mill has its biggest backlog in two years. 
It’s sold out through the first quarter on cold- 
rolled and galvanized sheets. Most of the ton- 
nage is going to the automotive, appliance, and 
container industries. 


DELIVERIES LENGTHEN—Although most mills 
can deliver cold-rolled sheets inside of eight 
weeks, some producers warn that ten weeks may 
soon be required for certain grades. As deliv- 
eries become more extended, consumers are try- 
ing to build up their stocks. They’re especially 
concerned about coated sheet requirements. In 
many areas, demand for galvanized and alumi- 
num coated products exceeds sales office quotas. 


BIG USERS MARK TIME—Major steel con- 
sumers are asking more questions about deliv- 
eries, but they haven’t started buying ahead. 
They’re concerned only with immediate prob- 
lems—getting assurances that the steel they’ve 
ordered will reach them when it’s needed. Au- 
tomakers aren’t expected to step up their buying 
until the end of the first quarter. 


TUBE SPECIALTIES GAIN—January order 
books for mechanical tubing are filling up fast, 
thanks to strong automotive demand and a trend 
toward inventory replacement. Shipments from 
one mill will be 30 per cent better than Decem- 
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ber’s and the largest in 18 months. Tubemakers 
say their customers should build 45 day inven- 
tories as a strike safeguard. Boiler manufacturers 
are continuing their strong support of the pres- 
sure tubing market. To protect themselves 
against a strike, they’re boosting their inventories 
from 60 to 90 days. If trouble’s averted, they'll 
simply cut back on third quarter purchases. 


TIN PLATE SHINES—Electrolytic tinning lines 
are running close to capacity as producers try to 
keep abreast of demand. January releases are ex- 
cellent, and new orders are coming in at a brisk 
rate. Although current shipments are geared 
to users’ consumption, it’s believed that can com- 
panies will soon start building their inventories. 
Tin plate will probably have a better first half 
than it experienced in 1958. 


PRODUCTION HOLDS—Last week, steelmak- 
ing operations held at 74.5 per cent of capacity. 
Production was about 2,109,000 net tons of steel 
for ingots and castings. STEEL’s composite price 
on No. 1 heavy melting scrap advanced 66 cents 
to $40.33 a ton. 
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WHERE TO FIND MARKETS & PRICES 


News Prices News Prices 
Bars, Merchant 90 94 Nonferrous Met. 108 110 
Reinforcing . 90 95 Onespaetre taser en 2: 
Boiler Tubes... Ge. —~ Pig) Iron) jac 91 101 
Ganada) =22 ee: Aon. oe PUG) cocoous cee: 
Gis) Gieal bea one Co) Platesieeracrvater 90 94 
(Gt Senesoue T2102 Plating Material ... 111 
Coal Chemicals. ... 102 Prestressed 
Charts: Strand ..... tise Oe, 
Finished Steel ... 93 Price Indexes.. ... 93 
Ingot Rate . CPAN nee Producers’ Key. 95 a 
Scrap Prices. ... 105 R.R. Materials. ... 99 
Comparisons .. .-- 93 Refractories .. ... 102 
Contracts Placed 91 ..- Schdp ae meee 105 106 
Contracts Pend. 91 Semifinished . ... 94 


Electrodes .... ..- 102 


Service Centers 91 101 
FCSN cane soo YA? Sheets) wnrtee cr 90 95 
Ferroalloys ... ... 103 Silicon Steel... ... 96 
Fluorspar .... «-- 102 Stainless Steel. 90 100 

Siti caseucoe 90 96 
Footnotes: oacs 12? Structurals ... 91 94 
Imported Steel. ... 102 Tin Mill Prod.. ... 96 
Ingot Rates .. 92 ... Tool Steel ... ... 100 
Ingot Production 92 94 Tubular Goods. 90 100 
Metal Powder. ... 102 Wiiieiacanewee 9% 


*Current prices were published in the Jan. 5 issue and will 
appear in subsequent issues. 
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"Quality perfection is our business 
—Standard Steel helps us 
maintain it—and more" 


Alclyde Engraving is in a fas 
board trim, instrument panels, 
embossed on Alclyde rolis—this 
all rotary register embossing rc 
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The packaging, labeling and plastics industries are also heavy users 
of Standard-forged, Alclyde-engraved rolls. And in all fields in 
which design changes are a yuent and vital competitive factor, 
Alclyde must deliver perfection in a hurry. 

That’s why we at Standard have geared ourselves to give Alclyde 


the quality perfection and service it requires. In fact, it’s the 


service we can give that all of our customers particularly appreciaie. 
Won’t you discuss your quality and service requirements with us? 


Write Dept. 2-A. 


Standard Steel Works Division QR 


BURNHAM, PENNSYLVANIA R 
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Union Carbide Metals’ Intemann sees 25% sales rise as... 


Ferroalloy Future Brightens 


FERROALLOY sales in 1959 may 
top last year’s by 25 per cent, pre- 
dicts H. K. Intemann, president of 
Union Carbide Metals Co., a divi- 


sion of Union Carbide Corp., New 
York. 


¢ On the Upgrade—In 1958, total 
ferroalloy sales were about 75 per 
cent of 1957’s. Ferroalloys experi- 
enced a rise in sales with the re- 
surgence of the steel industry in the 
last half of 1958. However, Mr. In- 
temann said, the improvement could 
not lift the entire year up to the 
1957 level. 

Among developments 
by him for 1959 are: 
e New, high temperature alloys and 
alloy steels for missiles, supersonic 
aircraft, and nuclear reactors. 
e A larger market for heat resistant 
stainless steels. 
¢ More titanium applications in the 
process industries which require cor- 
rosion resistance. 
e Increasing use of titanium for 
structural and dynamic applications 
in the aircraft industry. 


predicted 
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e New high strength vanadium al- 
loys for high temperature applica- 
tions. 

e Larger sheets of thinner, purer 
tantalum. 

© Growing use of columbium addi- 
tions to carbon and possibly low al- 
loy steels for grain improvement, 
increased strength, and toughness. 

A broader industrial and commer- 
cial base may push stainless produc- 
tion to the million ingot ton level. 
surpassing 1958 by about 200,000 
tons. This is to evolve despite mili- 
tary cutbacks, which hit traditional 
stainless markets. 

Though small now, 200 series 
steels comprise a fast growing sec- 
tor of the stainless market. Almost 
30,000 tons were produced last year. 
about 5000 tons more than in 1957. 
During 1959, the production record 
set in 1958 should be broken. 

In research and development, Mr. 
Intemann observed: “1959 will un- 
doubtedly see many special alloy 
compositions introduced to metal 
producers, including a new, vac- 
uum processed, low carbon ferro- 
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price increases 


¢ Other Metals—Aluminum alloys 
with improved physical character- 
istics have been made with low cal- 
cium silicon metal. The industry 
can expect the trend to continue. 

Titanium sponge production will 
go up about 500 tons (to 45,000 
tons) in 1959. The present low 
prices for sponge and billets may in- 
crease demand for titanium mill 
products. 

Last year’s sales of contained va- 
nadium in all forms came to 2.5 
million Ib, 1.1 million Ib under the 
1957 total. One reason for the de- 
cline: The steep drop in tool steel 
production — ferrovanadium’s chief 
market. High purity (ductile) va- 
nadium showed spectacular increases 
in sales during this same period. 
(But total volume here is small) 
The forecast for 1959: 3.4 million 
lb of vanadium will be consumed. 

Columbium and tantalum are 
finding their niche in many indus- 
tries and are more than in balance 
with demand. They are used mainly 
as structural materials in the nu- 
clear field. Ferrocolumbium and fer- 
rotantalum-columbium are also get- 
ting increased attention as stabilizers 
for stainless used in high tempera- 
ture, high corrosion environments. 
Tantalum, now a standard in the 
electronic industry as a component 


of miniaturized capacitors, was 
demonstrated in 1958 as a corrosion 
resistant lining for large si 

ical reactor vessels 
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Sheets, Strip... 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 95 & 96 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
is shipping 20,000 tons of cold-rolled 
steel sheets to Russia. It’s the first 
major shipment of American steel 
to the Soviet Union in several years. 
The order was placed through 
Greg-Gary Corp., an export-import 
firm in New York. The shipment 
will be completed next month. It is 
part of 33,000 tons licensed in the 
third quarter of last year for export 
to Russia. No shipments were li- 
censed in the fourth quarter. 

Under a separate agreement, Rus- 
sia is sending to this country an 
equal value (about $3.5 million) 
of high grade chrome ore. A gov- 
ernment official is quoted as saying 
there is no particular pressure to 
increase stockpiles of chrome ore 
at this time. 

Under another transaction com- 
pleted through Greg-Gary, a do- 
mestic producer will ship about 
$800,000 of steel to India and a 
U. S. buyer will receive an equal 
value of manganese ore. 

Flat-rolled steel producers are 
sold out for the first quarter on 
practically all grades of coated sheets 
and are accepting only limited ton- 
nages for shipment beyond March. 
On hot and cold rolled sheets, they 
can still make deliveries within an 
average of four to six weeks. But 
they report a general acceleration 
in demand, due in part to the pos- 
sibility of a steel strike this sum- 
mer. Says a sales executive at one 
of the big Pittsburgh mills: “We're 
fast approaching full production.” 


Plates... 
Plate Prices, Page 94 


While sheared plates are still 
available within two weeks, a 
spread of two to three weeks is 
more representative of the market. 
A tightening in supply, first noted 
particularly in the Midwest, is 
gradually being extended to the 
East. 

Consumption is a little heavier, 
and more buying is being done for 
stock replenishment. A pickup in 
demand for specialties from the oil 
refining and chemical industries is 
noteworthy. A leading mill in the 
Southwest is booked solidly through 
March and is filling its April book 
rapidly. 

Shops specializing in plate fabri- 
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cation in the Seattle area report 
conditions are extremely slow. Much 
capacity is idle, and prospects for 
early improvement are not promis- 
ing. Some small tankwork is pend- 
ing. 


Reinforcing Bars... 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 95 


Outlook for the reinforcing bar 
market is bright on the basis of 
heavy demand expected from the 
construction industry. The road 
building industry will account for 
an especially large tonnage. 

Heavy imports continue to darken 
the market picture for domestic pro- 
ducers in the Southwest. However, 
the Texas Highway Department is 
reported to have rejected about 75 
per cent of the foreign reinforcing 
bar tonnage offered under various 
state jobs during the last several 
months. The reason: The material, 
much from Belgium, failed to meet 
requirements. 


Tubular Goods... 


Tubular Goods Prices, Page 100 


January order books for mechani- 
cal tubing are filling up fast as 
automakers step up their buying 
and other consumers replenish low 
inventories. Steelmakers consider the 
trend “gratifying” since they’re get- 
ting bigger orders from all indus- 
tries. January shipments from one 
mill will be 30 per cent better than 
December’s and the largest in 18 
months. “We'll do even better next 
month,” a Pittsburgh sales official 
comments. “In the first nine days 
of January, bookings for February 
reached two-thirds of this month’s 
total.” 


Tubemakers are urging their cus- 
tomers to build 45-day inventories 
as a strike precaution. “Our advice 
is being heeded,” a mill executive 
declares. “There has been a subtle 
shift in automotive buying.” 


Boiler manufacturers are continu- 
ing their strong support of the pres- 
sure tubing market. They’re boost- 
ing their inventories from 60 to 90 
days to protect themselves against 
a midyear steel strike. If there’s no 
strike, theyll simply cut back on 
third quarter purchases. Second 
half demand is expected to taper 
off in any event because of the in- 
dustry’s cyclical nature. 


Line pipe prospects for 1959 in 


southern California are bright. F. M. 
Banks, president and general man- 
ager of the Southern California Gas 
Co., says: “It will be the most ac- 
tive year in its history.” A proposed 
Rock Springs line would consist of 
206 miles of 34 in. pipe and com- 
pressor facilities on present and 
planned pipelines. If approved by 
the Public Utilities Commission and 
constructed, the facilities will ac- 
count for nearly half the company’s 
record capital budget of about $56 
million. 


Steel Bars... 


Bar Prices, Page 94 


Bar demand is broadening, and 
orders are slightly heavier. Deliv- 
eries still range from two to four 
weeks on hot-rolled carbon bars, al- 
though offerings are somewhat 
tighter. There is a tendency among 
buyers to replenish stocks. The 
betterment extends to alloys and 
cold drawn bars. 


Stainless Steel .. . 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 100 


Armco Steel Corp., Middletown, 
Ohio, increased base prices on stain- 
less bars, wire, and billets as of Dec. 
31. The increases ranged from | cent 
to 3.5 cents a pound. Armco’s action 
follows similar changes made by 
Crucible Steel Co. of America on 
Dec. 15. 

Republic Steel Corp., Cleveland, 
has revised its base prices on 304L 
and 316L types of stainless steels, 
effective with shipments on Jan. 12. 

Substantial increases in shipments 
of stainless steel to various impor- 
tant consuming lines is predicted 
for this year. Automotive needs 
will rise in step with auto produc- 
tion. Last year, stainless shipments 
for use in autos totaled 72,871 net 
tons, down about 33 per cent from 
the preceding year’s total. 


Curtain wall construction will 
continue to play an important role 
in stainless steel architectural appli- 
cations. One industry authority 
predicts 1959 stainless shipments for 
construction purposes will exceed 
45,000 net tons. 

Powerplant and airframe manu- 
facturers plan to enlarge their 
use of stainless in missiles and air- 
craft. Shipments will exceed those 
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in 1958, and may approach those 
of 1957. 

Markets in office equipment, 
kitchens, flatware, pots, and pans 
will continue to expand this year. 
Stainless shipments to fabricators of 
consumer goods will probably ap- 
proach 41,500 net tons. 


Distributors ... 


Prices, Page 101 


Steel service centers in the Mid- 
west and East report only a mild 
improvement in bookings. Business 
is down substantially from the year- 
ago level and is expected to re- 
cover slowly. 

The market is much more active 
on the West Coast. Distributor sales 
in Los Angeles during December in- 
creased about 5 per cent over No- 
vember’s and are maintaining a 
strong pace this month. 

An adjustment in stainless steel 
bar prices is expected to be made 
soon by some distributors because of 
increases posted by a few mills. 

The Philadelphia plant of Joseph 
T. Ryerson & Son Inc. has re- 
sumed full operation following set- 
tlement of a three-month strike. 


Pig Iron... 


Pig Iron Prices, Page 101 


The anticipated first quarter im- 
provement in foundry business is 
slow in developing. Some shops 
making castings for the automotive 
industry are a little busier. 

Foundries serving the railroad in- 
dustry are more optimistic than they 
have been in months. 

The Symington Gould  Div., 
Symington Wayne Corp., Depew, 
N. Y., has raised production from 
18 per cent of capacity (last sum- 
mer) to almost 40 per cent. H. A. 
Mason, vice president, expects the 
upward trend to continue at least 
through the first quarter. He points 
out that demand for industrial steel 
castings has increased along with 
the heavier railroad casting business. 

A mild gain in the movement of 
merchant iron is expected this 
month, reflecting some improvement 
in consumption but no special buy- 
ing for stocking. 


Structural Shapes .. . 


Structural Shape Prices, Page 94 


Shape deliveries haven’t tight- 
ened appreciably and can be made 
within the usual range of two to 
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four weeks. Little change is like- 
ly for another few weeks, or until 
construction requirements become 
heavy under the influence of more 
favorable weather conditions. 

In the Los Angeles district, prices 
are firmer following a series of 
price cuttings. One fabricator re- 
fused to cut prices and took advan- 
tage of the resulting business lull 
to modernize its plant. Now, as 
prices firm, it is in an improved 
selling position. 


STRUCTURAL SHAPES... 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PLACED 


270 tons, federal building, Jamestown, N. Y., 
to Electroweld Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa.; R. S. 
Noonan Inec., York, Pa., general contractor. 

210 tons, including 65 tons of reinforcing bars, 
Webb Road bridge, Waterville, Maine, to 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., South 
Portland, Maine; Reed & Reed, Woolwich, 
Maine, general contractor. 

190 tons, junior high school, Sunnyside, Wash., 
to Union Iron Works, Spokane, Wash.; 
Yeaman Construction Co., Yakima, Wash., 
general contractor. 

165 tons, including 45 tons, 
state highway bridge, Augusta, Maine, to 
Bancroft & Martin Rolling Mills Co., South 
Portland, Maine; Reed & Reed, Woolwich, 
Maine, general contractor. 

140 tons, building, Merck, Sharpe & Dohme, 
West Point, Pa., through United Engineers 
& Constructors Inc., Philadelphia, to Frank 
M. Weaver & Co., Lansdale, Pa. 

135 tons, engineering building, University of 
Rhode Island, Kingston, R. I., to Tower 
Iron Works, Providence, R. I.; J. L. 
Marshall Sons Inec., Pawtucket, R. I., gen- 


reinforcing bars, 


eral contractor. 

130 tons, missile systems development labora- 
tory, Raytheon Mfg. Co., Bedford, Mass., to 
Groisser & Shlager Iron Works, Somerville, 
Mass.; Aberthaw Div., Cabot-Cabot & 
Forbes, Boston, general contractor; also 130 
tons, bar joists, to Ceco Steel Products Co., 
Boston, and 70 tons, reinforcing bars, to 
Concrete Steel Co., Boston. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL PENDING 


225 tons, Oregon state overcrossing, Multnomah 
County; bids to Salem, Oreg., Jan, 20. 

140 tons, research buildings No. 2 and No. 3, 
Penn State University, State College, Pa.; 
bids Jan. 20. 


REINFORCING BARS... 


REINFORCING BARS PLACED 


1210 tons, warehouse for Scott Paper Co.. 
Everett, Wash., to Northwest Steel Rolling 
Mills Inc., Seattle; Newland Construction 
Co., Everett, general contractor. 

325 tons, seven state highway structures, Med- 
ford, Mass., to Joseph T. Ryerson & Son 
Inc., Boston; Berke-Moore Co. Inc., Boston, 
general contractor; 1050 tons, _ structural 
steel, to West End Iron Works, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

280 tons, federal building, Jamestown, N. Y., 
to Whitacre Construction Specialties Co., 
Rochester, N. Y.; R. S. Noonan Ine., York, 
Pa., general contractor. 

250 tons, studio and office building, WHDH, 
Boston, to Truscon Steel Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., Boston; M. Spinelli & Sons Inc., Bos- 
ton, general contractor; also 85 tons, struc- 
tural steel, to West End Iron Works, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

205 tons, addition, Jordan Hospital, Plymouth, 
Mass., to Northern Steel Inc., Medford, 
Mass.; Vara Construction Co., Boston, gen- 
eral contractor. 

110 tons, Rose-Hill 
Wilmington, Del. 


School, to Taylor-Davis, 


REINFORCING BARS PENDING 
330 tons, public school, Philadelphia; pending. 


0005 to 129 


in the 200, 300, and 400 series of Stainless Steel Strip plus Inconel, 
Inconel “X", A286, L605, 17-7 P.H. and many other super alloys 


in stock — supplied in two weeks or made to order in three weeks. 


EXACTLY AS YOU WANT IT 


regardless of quantity or individual specifications. Stainless Steel Strip 


precision rolled on our Sendzimir Mills, bright annealed and 


deburred in two weeks, even on orders as small as one foot 


or One pound. 


SINCE 1924 


llhrich 


“the biggest litile mill in the country’ 


can be given 
on ony Ulbrich 
material. 


WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
Phone: COlony 9-7771 
TWX Wallingford, Conn. 277 


9] 


275 tons, reservoir, Ephrata, Pa.; bids asked. * a j i iliti erated at an 
Been eae irasiidaon Mata Muienway brides. Hain We index was 112.5, against steelmaking facilities op 


Yakima County; Everett McKellar, Chelan, 90,9 in the first half of the year average rate of 72.9 per cent dur- 
544 erie tie rota fe state girder bridges, and 123.5 in the second half of ing December, 43.6 per cent in the 

eee eee) Mody 1s oe eo te fourth quarter, 67 per cent in the 
115 tons, also 16 steel Biles Oregon state over- Based on the Jan. Il. 1958, annual second half of 1958, and 60.6 per 

Oren en eon univ: Bids to Salem, "capacity wating of 140,742,570 tons, ‘cent “for the: entires year: 


90 tons, also 17 steel pilings, Oregon state 
Bear Creek bridge, Douglas County; bids to 
Salem, Oreg., Jan. 20. 


December Steel Output Up Steel Ingot Production—December, 1958 


: = HEARTH— -——BESSEMER ——ELECTRIC TOTAL——— 
Steelmaking furnaces produced SS an Dareent Per cont Per cent 
, of of fe) ae 
89,257,363 mes tons during 1958, Period Net tons capacity Nettons capacity Nettons capacity Nettons capacity 
says the American Iron & Steel In- 
stitute, New York, in a preliminar fon 
; “ eae y January .. 6,085,124 58.6 121,338 35.5 547,440 44.8 6,753,912 56.5 
report. In 1957, production was February | 5,252,112 56.0 81,597 26.4 448,614 40.6 5,782,323 53.6 
112.714.996 March .... 5,598,944 53.9 122/317 35.8 533,361 43.6 6,254,622 52.3 
} > tons. Ist Qtr. .. 16,936,180 56.2 325,252 32.8 1,529,425 43.1 18,790,857 54.1 
December output, totaling 8,713,- apr... 4,875,619 48.5 109,433 33.1 547,989 46.3 5,532,991 47.8 
May cents 5,602,123 53.9 110,366 32.3 588,670 48.2 6,301,159 52.7 
000 net tons, was the second largest June. sion 6,378,942 63.4 88,125 26.6 660,413 55.8 7,127,480 61.6 
2nd Qtr. .. 16,856,684 55.3 307,924 30.7. —-:1,797,022 50.1 18,961,630 54.0 
of the year, exceeded only by 8.8 Ist 6 Mo.. 33,792,864 55.7 633,176 31.7 3,326,447 46.6 37,752,487 54.1 
are hen m reece rs No- *July ..... 5,712,587 55.0 114,218 33.4 615,600 50.4 6,442,405 53.9 
i : «August .. 6,481,185 62.4 134,435 39.3 692,383 56. ,308, ; 
MOE EA PEL SOAS RIED ASP ? tons *September, 6,769,660 67.3 103,194 31.2 759,518 64.2 see aig 
: Y *3rd Qtr... 18,963,432 61.5 351,847 34.7 2,067,501 57.0 21,382, 2 
ater quarter Paonia 26, *9 Mo. .... 52,756,296 517.7 985,023 32.7 5,393,948 50.1 59,135,267 56.2 
rgest for an 
> tons was the larges y *October .. 7,795,541 75.0 148,458 43.4 895,779 73.3 8,839,778 74.0 
quarter last year. It also exceeded ‘November. 7,572,555 75.3 145,867 44.1 850,896 71.9 8,569,318 74.1 
+December. 7,764,000 74.7 117,000 34.2 832,000 68.1 8,713,000 72.9 
output for the fourth quarter of 1957 —+4th qtr. .. 23:132,096 75.0 411,325 40.5 2,578,675 71.1 26,122,096 73.6 
95.010.921 +2nd 6 Mo. 42,095,528 68.3 763,172 37.6 4,646,176 64.0 47,504,876 67.0 
(25,010, tons). +Total ..... 75,888,392 62.0 1,396,348 34.7 ~ 7,972,623 55.4 85,257,363 60.6 
During the second half, produc- —_ 1957 
Eee rani ree ee canes SN es eae een am 
5 ry 3 ebruary 3 > y 5 7,68 4 , y Wis fe. 
: é March .... 9,442,164 95.1 275,156 71.9 871,754 85.2 10,589,074 93.4 
pared with 37,752,487 tons in the Ist Qtr. .. 28,170,526 97.7 847,677 76.3 2,566,839 86.4 31,585,042 96.0 
first half of °58 and 52,131,449 tons April ..... 8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 77.1 9,814,780 89.5 
in the second half of 1957. WER? Bacena exe 89.1 201,864 52.8 747,752 aed 9,792,323 86.4 
phd Git | Beteruss seg - Gleeios era. aaez'ceT> cou cas pester 
ae a nd Qtr. .. 26,161, : 44.510 57.4 ,192/057 ; '998,505 87.2 
The institute’s index of steelmak- 1st 6 mo. . 54,332,464 93.7 1,492,187 66.8 4,758,896 79.7 60,583,547 91.5 
ing shows that es output July aes 8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78.6 
cae ne ugust ... 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 53.5 731,995 71.6 9,233,890 81.5 
was 122.5—in terms o the asic September.. 8,135,139 84.7 185,967 50.2 656,800 66.4 8,977,906 81.8 
dex of average production during 3rd Qtr. .. 24,518,830 83.2 585,328 51.5 2,016,370 66.4 27,120,528 80.6 
; 9 Mo. .... 78,851,294 90.2 2,077,515 61.7 6,775,266 75.2 87,704,075 87.9 
1947-49. Comparisons: 124.5 dur- 
: 5 d 104.3 i October ... 8,348,522 84.1 154,577 40.4 694,618 67.9 9,197,717 81.1 
ing November, 1958, an 2 10 November . 7,674,698 79.9 134,709 36.4 583,512 59.0 8,392,919 76.5 
December . 6,783,262 68.3 108,237 28.3 528,686 51.7 7,420,285 65.5 
December, 1957. For the year, the 4th Qtr. .. 22,806,482 77.4 397,623 35.0 1,806,816 59.5 25,010,921 74.4 
index was 101.8, against 134.6 in 2nd 6 Mo.. 47,325,312 80.3 982,951 43.3 3,823,186 63.0 52,131,449 77.5 
8, : 
‘ arter. the Total .... 101,657,776 87.0 2,475,138 54.9 8, 582,082 71.3 112,714,996 84.5 
1957 For the fourth gu 2 ; Note—The percentages are based on annual capacities as of Jan. 1, 1958: Openhearth, 122,321,830 
index was W237, against 101.3 In net tons; bessemer, 4,027,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric, and crucible, 14,393,740 net tons. 


; = Total: 140,742,570 net tons. In 1957, the capacity tonnages were: Open hearth, 116,912,410 net 
the preceding quarter and 118.5 In tons; bessemer, 4,505,000 net tons; oxygen process, electric, and crucible, 12,041,740 net tons. 


a : Total, 1957: 133,459,150 t t 5 
the like 1957 period. For the second — Revised. +Preliminary. 


DISTRICT INGOT RATES NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS 
(Percentage of Capacity Engaged) 


Week Ended Same Week 
Jan.18 Change 1958 1957 
76 1% ai 
| 


—————F 


Youngstown. 
Wheeling 
Cleveland 
Buffalo 
Birmingham 
Cincinnati 


eon 

iy 

ov eo 

National Rate .. 74.5 : : ee 
= 


INGOT PRODUCTION | 


Week Ended Week Month | 

Jan. 18 Ago Ago ; 

aaa yea TS 2.20 29-8 125.2 : | COPYRIGHT 1959 

NET TONS .... 2,123; 2,085 2,011 
(In thousands) 


*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. 
+Estimated. tAmerican Iron & Steel Institute. 
Weekly capacity (net tons): 2,831,486 in _ L| | 
1959; 2,699,173 in 1958; 2,559,490 in 1957. JAN. | 
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Price Indexes and compat 


1956 


MAR. | APR.| MAY 


1954 1955 1957 1958 
Jan. 13, 1959 Week Ago Month Ago Dec. Avg 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler (100 ft) 51.200 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- 
WeeltEnded Jana 13 bon (100 ft) c 26.157 
Tubing, Mechanical, Stain- 
Prices include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units less, 304 (100 ft) ...... 205.608 
are 100 Ib except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.25 
description of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 Ib base box) ... 10.100 
plicable to them, write to STEEL. Tin Plate, Electrolytic, 
0.25 lb (95 lb base box) 8.800 


Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.825 
Ralls; Light, 40 Ib. ...<.. 7.292 
PACE PAALCS ik. terete le cperaeh nue a 6.875 
ASIOSS FRAIWAY: icys.c eters crest 10.175 
Wheels, Freight Car, 33 

in. (per wheel) ........ 62.000 
Piatess: Carbon-s, 3. sone nee 6.350 
Structural Shapes A 6.167 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon 

(ib) tener 0.560 
Bars, Tool Steel, Alloy, Oil 

Hardening Die (lb) .... 0.680 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 

Alloy, High Speed, W 

6.75, Cr 4.5, V 2.1, Mo 

5.5, C 0.060 (ib) ...... 1.400 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., 

Alloy, High Speed, W18, 

Cree, VoL UD) isa ccc 1.895 
SAT Se HEL Reg ALIOY. cictsjeiaie:« 10.775 
Bars. H.R., Stainless, 303 

UD) ie ce felrotosteriaiststollstnl sis! <ie)/° 0.540 
Bars.) Hin. Carbon)... c1 6.675 


Comparative prices 


FINISHED STEEL 


Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Bars, H.R.,~Chicago®......< 
Bars, H.R., deld. Philadelphia 
Bars, C.F., Pittsburgh 


Shapes, Std., Pittsburgh 
Shapes, Std., Chicago 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia . 
Plates, Pittsburgh 

Plates, Chicago 
Plates, Coatesville, Pa. 
Plates, Sparrows Point, 
Plates, Claymont, Del. 


Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, H:R., Chicago ..... 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Sheets, C.R., Chicago 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit ... 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh 


Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, H.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh 
Strip, C.R., Chicago 
Strip, C.R., Detroit 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh .... 
Nails, Wire, Pittsburgh 

Tin plate (1.50 lb) box, Pitts. 


*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. 


SEMIFINISHED STEEL 


Billets, forging, Pitts. (NT). 
Wire rods 7,-%” Pitts. ... 
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by districts in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Jan. 14 
1959 


$10.65 


$99.50 
6.40 


Bars, Reinforcing ~....... 
Bars, ‘C-B:, Carbon ...... 
Bars yiC eke ALOU atersiste cr « 
Bars. C.F., Stainless, 302 
(Ib) 
Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 
Sheets, C.R., Carbon .... 
Sheets, Galvanized 
Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 
CLD NMR te eterna chstenep eins emerte 
Sheets, Electrical 
Strip, C.R., Carbon ... 
Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 
(ib) 
Strip, H.R., Carbon 
Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 
ft) 
Pipe, Galv., Buttweld (100 
ft 


Pipe, Line (100 ft) 5 
Casing, Oil Well, Carbon 
(ROO LE) aie iatenisietp lacie ste 
Casing, Oil Well, 
LOO SEEN ereniteyeinuscie ees 


201.080 
315.213 


Year Ago 


181.7 


Black Plate, Canmaking 
Quality (95 Ib base box) 


Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 
Wire. Drawn, Stainless, 
430 (lb) 5 


Bale Ties (bundles) — 
Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 
Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 


Woven Wire Fence ar rod 
roll) sieiosets 


STEEL's FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX* 


Index (1935-39 avg=—100)... 
Index in cents per lb 


Jan. 14 


1959 
247.82 
6.713 


STEEL's ARITHMETICAL COMPOSITES* 


Finished Steel, NT ........ 
No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 
BasicsPigs Iron, GT seers 
Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 
Steelmaking Scrap, GT 


*For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 


$149.96 


66.49 
65.99 
67.27 
40.33 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
247.82 247.82 239.15 
6.713 6.713 6.479 
$149.96 $149.96 $145.42 
66.49 66.49 66.49 
65.99 65.99 65.99 
67.27 67.27 67.27 
39.66 39.17 33.33 


of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Week Month Year EIS 
Ago Ago Ago Ago 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.675 5.675 5.425 4.15 
5.975 5.975 5.725 5.302 
7.65% 7.65% 7.30% 5.20 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.50 5.50 5.275 4.10 
5.77 5.77 5.545 4.38 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.35 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.10 
5.30 5.30 5.10 4.55 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.92 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05 4.775 
6.275 6.275 6.05-6.15 4.975 
6.875 6.875 6.60 5.275 
5.10 5.10 4.925 4.425 
5.10 5.10 4.925 3.925 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.45 
7.425 7.425 7.15 5.70 
7.425 7.425 7.25 5.45-6.05 
8.00 8.00 7.65 5.525 
8.95 8.95 8.95 6.55 
$10.65 $10.65 $10.30 $8.95 
$99.50 $99.50 $96.00 $75.50 
6.40 6.40 6.15 4.525 


PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


Bessemer, Pitts. 
IsIS PW scacgaaaccoond 
Basicwudeld.,e bella stoic! stelens! 
. 2 Fdry, NevilleIsland,Pa. 
ne aMaLy, Chicago. iste sles 
» 2 Kdry, deld.,, Phila; |... 

2 Fdry, Birm. 
No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld. Cin. 
Malleable, Valley .......... 
Malleable, Chicago 
Ferromanganese, net tont 


+74-76% Mn, Duquesne. Pa. 


Jan. 14 


1959 
$67.00 
66.00 


+ 245.00 


Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


Week Month Year 
Ago Ago Ago 
$67.00 $67.00 $67.00 

66.00 66.00 66.00 
70.41 70.41 70.01 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
70.91 70.91 70.51 
62.50 62.50 62.50 
70.20 70.20 70.20 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
66.50 66.50 66.50 
245.00 245.00 245.00 


SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 


No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 36.00 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago. 42.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley .. 43.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 39.50 
No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 35.50 
Rails, Rerolling, Chicago ... 62.50 
INO; 4 \Cast, Chicago: 3. c.ch.,> 46.50 
COKE, Net Ton 

Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 
Beehive, Fdry., Connlsvl. 18.25 
Oven, Fdry., Milwaukee 30.50 


$42.50 $41.50 $32.50 
34.00 34.00 37.00 
42.50 42.00 30.50 
43.50 42.50 30.50 
39.50 39.00 27.50 
35.50 33.50 28.50 
62.50 62.50 49.50 
45.50 45.50 39.50 
$15.25 $15.25 $15.25 
18.25 18.25 18.25 
30.50 30.50 30.50 


7.900 
10.575 


0.663 
7.967 
9.828 
8.719 


21.737 


5 Yr 
Ago 
189.74 
5.140 


$113.91 
56.54 
56.04 
57.27 
29.17 


19, 1949, p. 54; 


5 Yr 
Ago 
$57.00 
56.00 
60.75 
56.50 
56.50 
61.25 
52.88 
60.43 
56.50 
56.50 
200.00 


See en ee ——————— 


cents per pound except as otherwise noted. 


Steel Prices 


Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Jan. 14, 
Code number following mill points 


indicates producing company. 


Changes shown in italics. 
Key to producers, page 95, footnotes, page 99. 


I cc ttt SESSSESn 


SEMIFINISHED Kokomo,Ind. C16 6.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.30 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 ..5.675 Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 6.375 
LosAngeles B3 ........ 7.20 Clairton,Pa. US ........5.30 Birmingham(9) C15 ..5.675 Pittsburgh J5 ........ 5.675 
INGOTS, Carbon, Forging (NT) Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.65 Claymont,Del. C22 ... .5.30 Buffalo(9) R2 ..5.675 Portland,Oreg. O4 ....6.425 
Munhall,Pa. US ..... $76.00 Monessen,Pa. P7 ...... 6.40 Cleveland J5, R2 5.30 Canton,O.(23) R2 ..6.15 SanFrancisco S7 ....... 6.52 
INGOTS, All (NT) N.Tonawanda,N.Y. Bll .6.40 Coatesville,Pa. L7 5.30 Clairton,Pa.(9) US ...¢d:675 Seattle B39. .22....-..- 6.425 
Detroit tae $82.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....7.20 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 5.30 Cleveland(9) R2 ...... 5.675 
ieononiy ba. : pis ager oss 82.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.40 Ecorse, Mich. Goa ar 5.30 Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ..5.675 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy 
Tee. Re. 32.00 Roebling=Nid. RS) waae..6-00 airfield, Alaa) T2 ei. 5.30 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ...6.425 Aliquippa, Pa. DO ania aire 6.80 
TEAST OWS ae 82.00 S.Chicago, Ill. R2, W14..6.40 Farrell, Pa. S3 wsesneee0:00 Wairfield,Ala.(9) T2) ..5:67%75 Clairton;Pa. US)... oso 
Midland Pa. Cac ee 82.00 SparrowsPoint, Md. B2 ..6.50 Fontana,Calif.(30) K1 ..6.10 Fairless,Pa.(9) U5 ....5.825 Gary,Ind. US .......... 6.80 
Munhall.Pa. U5 "7" 89'00 Sterling, Ill. (1) N15 ....6.40 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........5.30 Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.375 Houston Sd ........... 7.05 
Gieene SBP ka. 82.00 Sterling,Ill N15 ...... 6.50 Geneva,Utah C11 ......5.30 Gary,Ind.(9) U5 ...... 5.675 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.05 
Y nen ns Struthers,O. Y1 .......6.40 GraniteCity,II. G4 ....5.40 i 
. Houston(9) S5 ........5.925 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 6.80 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS Worcester,Mass. A7 ....6.70 se alerted Oy oie P41 Meg Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y1.5.675 Youngstown U5 . 6.80 
arbon, Rerolling (NT) ouston .: Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2...5.675 
Bartonville lll, K4...$32.00 STRUCTURALS Ind Harbor,Ind. 1-2, ¥i.5.30 Jolieh Ii. P23” ..... 5.673 BARS, C.F. Leaded 
Bessemer,Pa. Ud .....80.00 Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.30 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5 .5.925 (Including leaded extra) 
NEMO) IR 6 on ooo 80.00 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..5.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 '..5.30 Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 Carbon 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ......80.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 5.50 Mansfield,O. H6 ........ 5.30 LosAngeles(9) B3 ..... 6.375 
Ensiey,Ala. T2 ....... SOO Niet, VME, os. checen: 5.70 Minnequa,Colo. C10 6.15 Massillon,O.(23) R2 ...6.15 LosAngeles P2, S30 ..11.75* 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 80.00 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ...... 5.50 Munhall,Pa. Uo ........ 5.30 Midland,Pa.(23) C18 ..6.025 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....90.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 5.55 Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 5.30 Milton,Pa. M18 ...... 5.825 Alloy 
CHApIGl IIE poacooce 80.00 Birmingham C15 ....... 5.50 Pittsburgh J5 .......... 5.30 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.125 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ..10.175 
Johnstown,Pa. B3 ..80.00 Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 5500 uviverdale; lily Ads cri 5330) NilessCalit bln ere 6.375 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 ..10.175 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .80.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 . In) MSC 138i Geooaoa des 6.20 N.T’wan’a,N.Y.(23)B11 6.025 Camden,N.J. P13 ..... 10.35 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .«..... 80.00 Fontana,Calif. Ki ....6.30 Sharon,Pa. S3_........ 5.30 Owensboro,Ky.(9) G8 ..6.025 Chicago W18 ........ 10.175 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....80.00 Gary,Ind. U5 ..... 5.50 S.Chicago,Il. U5, W14..5.30 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.375 Blyria,O. W8 ........10.175 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2, U5 ..80.00 Geneva,Utah Cl1 5.50 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5.30 Pittsburgh(9) J5 ..... 5.675 Monaca,Pa. S17 ...... 10.175 
Seu ee te R006 EEN as Se ES ee 5.60 Say hee antens Bee Portland,Oreg. O04 ....6.425 Newark,N.J. W18 ....10.35 
,Ill. perenne: nd.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.50 enville.O. : Riverdale,Ill.(9) Al 5.675 SpringCity,Pa. K3 10.35 
Youngstown R2....... 80.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......5.55 oe Ri iste cleo irae 5.30 Seattle B3, Nis 65425 Bea 
: Joliet,IN]. P22 ..........5.50 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.30 §.Ch’c’go(9)R2,U5,W14 5.675 *Grade_ A; add 0.050¢ for 
Carbon, Forging (NT) KansasCit B 10). s : 
‘ity,Mo. S5 ....5.60 Youngstown(27) R2 ....5.30 S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5. .5.675 Grade B. 
Pe raat Us betes Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..5.55 partes ; 8 Santran Calif (9) B3 6.425 
Sie ape Sa ee eee ee MosAnzclesweBS 0. eee ee 6.20 Eigen oie Resists Sterling, Ill. (1) (9) N15. .5.675 eae Sor ers Carbonr es 
ORO, IRE aovos ute -00 Minnequa,Colo. C10 5.80 7 ome -++-7.05 Sterling, Il.(9) N15 ....5. mbEOe ere aS 
Gini, WG once. OID ea RS A age 2-3) Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... LIS «pale io) Wi 12 gap BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2.7.65 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3. .104.50 Niles,Calif.. P1 6.25 Geneva,Utah C11 ..7.05 ee ERT ee 2 Birmingham C15 ....... 8.25 
MME US) helt. ge Sey TN leer eae gene Souston tS oe eI ee ne oe Seininlog hb 7.70 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 99.50 oenixville,Pa, P4 -5.59 Johnstown,Pa. B2 7.05 Torrance, Calif..(O) i ClLnGsoo) Aen et are ie ye 
Pare be sg 2 2711 Spree Portland.Oreg. O4 --.°6.25 SparrowsPoini,Ma. B2 . 105 Warren,O. Cit ......6.025 Grmegie,Pa, C12 11... 7.65 
ae Peri icnceae rie 2 (= te Youngstown(9) R2, aM pe as 
pe K1 ect OF 8.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14..5.50 PLATES, Wrought Iron pe U5.5.675 Chicago W18 ......... 7.65 
Gary.Ind. US »-..-++---99-50 §'SanFrancisco B3 ....6.15 Economy,Pa. Bld ....13.55 BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Do ae oe 
Ceres vig 2 Oh Sterne, Wl, NI. 0)... 5.50 Anauippeaneas 6735 Po ee oe 
Johnstown Pa. B2 ....99.50 rotance,Calit. C11 6.20 PLATES, H.S., L.A. B ire rth on Detroit S41 ...-..: : 
Pa. OG) : Aliquippa. Pa. J5 7.95 ethlehem, Pa. 2 ee Onvco Donora,Pa. AZ 
Lackawanna N.Y B2..99/50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 quippa, Pa . Bhdeepernc: C32 8 
N.Y. ago! ; Ashland,Ky. A10 . 27.95 CE eer ON. 6.80 wlyria,O. W8 ..........7. 
ee ecls ee Pee we Serer udeee Flange 5.55 Bessemer, Ala. T2 7.95 Buthate R21. esse eee 6.725 FranklinPark,Ill. N5 7.65 
idland;Pa- C18’ 2....-$ ‘ 1 ,Pa. son GOS ; pers ies Anton Ow oe) ee Oul2On Ge wes ; 
Washers UE le 39,50 Clairton, Pas {UB soc cs. B50 ce onyr a Ud aia: 1-20. Givisten,Pat Ube Een: GOB Se ae age ee 
Font Cali = Claymont,Del. C22 ....7.95 Set GreenBay,Wis. F7 ...... 7.65 
Owensboro.Ky. G8 99.50 ontana,Calif. K1 .....6.45 © Ibe eo EOL Abooo goons 6.725 
Betis BS ee His 00), lndlanaHarborInd. 9 1:2.06.50) cca nee. aa 198 Omecnoriy Bars BIW M GIT20 Erte et ee 
Eas Meee Golnon Lack awantaNaVik B20) 05 BBs Gersnnccen pa GAs 7-95 Weorse,Mich. GS . OL7a5 seen eC Onn 2 ae S-0S 
3.Chi MinVENT ED. WH oncnn GE ohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.95 A Harvey,Ill. B5. 7.65 
icago R2, U5, W14.99.50 50 & Fairless,Pa. U5 ......6.875 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....99.50 Phoenixville,Pa. P4 Be ee WOO serclePasehs eG 1250 Ton ee a ($30. ,-9.10 
GRAN eALesGe Bai 2 10b potia Chicago,lll (Ub nae as ibn eee GB as 08" wontana Cale. Klee ae PTCRTS Loskn goles 40/5 tema a 
WarrensOw C17 ion eecey 99.50 Weirton,W.Va. W6 5.50 Farrell Pa #53 Soper aes tee Gary, Indy Us) 2 6.725 Aes eOlnrS B2 Sas 
, jo [Red ) fe WMispelevace « . A . . , e 00 0'bis' 
Any ccias Lint) aniquy Ales, St, Shopes Fontana, Calif. (30) Ki ..8.75 Hee ees ees ner gene Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 7.65 
pPay rentdyl HOX6 kee LOL) Reurinceroa code ‘ 
Bethiehem-Pa: BA, $119.00 Clairton, Ba. US Geneva Utah C1 Johnstown,Pa. B2 \....6.723 Newark\NJ. W183 |... 8.10 
Peo ne tigoo G2aty.Ind. U5 IOUEKOR SB. congans oon KansasCity,Mo. S85 ....6.975 NewCastle,Pa.(17) B4 ..7.65 
antonio! R2, 7! e : "119.00 Sheets oo wetttneees Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.7.95 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.725 Pittsburgh IB Sherer sioner ata | 17.65 
Conshohocken, Pa, Ad. 126.00 Munball,Pa. US poolwounstown,PalsB2i.8 7/055 08 ees BS ae 7.775 Plymouth.Mich. P5 7.90 
eee ane a aa 126.00 ‘S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14..6.80 Munhall,Pa. U5 Taos ON CUVANG O SAB awa 8.725 Putnam,Conn. W18 ....8.20 
Eeonomy,Pa. B14 ....119.00 1,4,11.8:, UA. Std. Shapes es ee: 7.95 Migiand.Pa. C18 1... eyon Resdville Mass. C1402. 2-20 
arrell.Pa. S3......... 119.0 iquippa, Ale JS Riek Somes: 05 Cattle eB wean. actus chien 8.85 yews : S.Chicago,Il. W ered 
TOME CUT itp on essemer Ala. ae ee 8.05 Sharon,Pas S3- eco: Sipe Oey eevee, 6.725 SpringCity,Pa. 3... £10 
Caer a aus ke 119.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 |... 8.10 S.Chicago,I. U5, Wi4..7.95 Eittsburgh J5 ..-...-. 6.029 “Struthers Ossy Um eee 7.65 
SGURUND- GES cca ceeaben 124.90 Clairton,Pa. U5 ........0.u5 parrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.95 SECO e SR) eect io 6.725 Warren,O. C17 .......- 7.65 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. ¥1 ..119.00 Fairfield,Ala. T2 805 Warren,O. R2 .........7.95 S-Chicago R2, US. W14 6.725 waukegan,Ill. AZ 7.65 
TIA. BA... aloe Bontaas Cale K1 8.85 Youngstown U5, Y1 ....7.95 Sie ote s ate ee Willimantic,Conn. J5 ...8.15 
Taek : BEAR eb. Ib) Bodaous coach ae i 
LackawaniegY. 62.1190 GlsvInd, U5 Goi $09 panes, alLoy Riasren 6 CIT’ «ab ay Munn ES 
Powenieiow Bao. dig.op Houston. SB. wince casa oss 845 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .......7.50 Youngstown Ud ....... 6.725 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
Massillon,O. R2 ..... 119.00 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.8.05 Claymont,Del. C22 7.50 (Turned and Ground) 
Midiand.Pa. Cis ...1119.00 Johnstown,Pa. B2...... S19 Coatesville,Pa. L17 ....7.50 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. Cumberland,Md. (5) C19.6.55 
Manes, TS 119.00 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....8.15 Economy,Pa. B14 7.50 High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Owensboro,Ky. G8 ....119.00 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..8.10 Harrell Ea SS eek n i 7.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......8.30 BARS, Cold-Finished Alloy 
Sharon,Pa. 83 ...... 119.00 LosAngeles B3 ........ 8.75 Montana, Callies eer 8.30 Bessemer,Ala. T2 .. 28.30 Ambridge, Pa. W18 ....9.025 
S.Chicago R2,U5,W14.119.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 8.05 Gary,Ind. U5 7.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..,-8.30 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12,R2 9.025 
SiDuquesne(Pa.) Us) tiooo seattle B38. 220. none ck: 8.39 Houston 85 ............ 760) Clairton,h a SUG) pe atiencent 8.30 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ..... 9.025 
Struthers,O. Y1 ......119,00 S-Chicago,Ill. U5, W14. e 05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....7.50 Cleveland R2 ..........8.30 Bridgeport,Conn. C32 ..9.175 
Warren ONCi7 = oal. 119.00 S-SanFrancisco B3 ....8.70 Johnstown, Pa. Bo eetoetcne 7.50 Ecorse, Mich. Goi eos oO  Burtalonrvb DO waed e hectare 9.025 
“ Struthers,O. Y1........ 8.05 Pew clviles0. Someries 7.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......8.30 Camden,N.J. P13 ...... 9.20 
R UNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) H.S., L.A. Wide Flange unhall,Pa. U5 750) Montana, Calif. Ki...) ...9500) ‘CantonsOn Tia merrier 9.025 
TtLalOmerC oma ee $122.50 ipernieneni Pa. INGW DOREY. Ao nennee 7-50 Gary, Ind. U5 ti. .cas 8.30) Carnegie. Pa. Cl2 iv... 9.025 
Canton,O. R2 ....... 125.00 Ind. Harbor, Ind. es trees he Pittsburgh J5 ..........7.50 Houston $5 ........... 8155 Chicago wisi eaaem cee 9.025 
Cleveland R2 ........ 122:50) TackaWanua NY Boot ats Seattle 383i. acct 8.40 Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.30 Cleveland A7, C20 9.025 
GarysInd U5) t 22.060 122.50 Munhall, Pa. Ub G Bion Sharon, Pa. S3° i: ee Be: 7.50 Johnstown, Pa. B2 o..22:28.00 Detroit) BS), 9 Piven a. 9.225 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, W14 122.50 g Chicago, Ill. U5 ee 3.05 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14..7.50 KansasCity,Mo. S5 o2 )o.05:. Detroit S41) “igang 9.025 
Fuses’ Ee WES <6 GRRE) SO jor y See Ow peat Ma: B2...7.50 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 $130) = DonorayPan Aw poser 9.025 
arren,O. Diy eens ee 122.50 oungstown “Yl .5.4)5.- 7.50 LosAngeles B3 ........ 9.00" Blyria,Ol WS eee 9.025 
PILING Pittsburgh J5 ......... 8.30 FranklinPark,Ill. N5 ..9.025 
SKELP 6 FLOOR PLATES Seattle B3 .............9.05 Gary,Ind. R2 9.025 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .. 5.05 ARING PILES Clevelanai Tonge nici sole 6.375 sango Til. R2. Wi14..830 GreenBav Wie FY... : 
S.Ch 
M Bethlehem, P. B2 .Chicago,Ill. R2, W14..8.30 GreenBay,Wis. F7 ...9.025 
EO U5 $e n0 OS re te ag é seen Fon och ens Fa. A3 ..6.375 § Duquesne,Pa. U5 .....8.30 Hammond.Ind. J5, L2. .9.025 
Se ae stir B Tote a ee ees eee I-2 ..6.375 §.SanFrancisco B3 ....9.05 Hartford,Conn. R2 ....9.325 
eto Pe reenall Pe, Ean Cee AL rene rae reece Oe Te Struthers,O. Y1 ........8.30 Harvey,Ill. BB ........ 9.025 
F prsracsh S.Chicago, lil. 1-2, US 3.50 §.Chicago, Ill. Us sence "6.375 Youngstown U5 ........8.30 paren ae B2 ..9.025 
aad oe no 6.40 STEEL, SHEET, PILING eso PLATES, Ingot Iron BAR SIZE ANGLES; H.R. Carbon Mansfield, Mass. SBS | 29.325 
ee org 00 pena arbor tnd. 12 26 006 Ashland veli(1o) niu 5iBG Bethlehem,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.825 Massillon,O. R2, RS ...9.025 
tse ail, WA! ... ey 6.60 °Munhall Pa, US Bie Ashland 1.¢.1.(15) A10 ..6.05 Houston (9) Chygouaodos 5.925 Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 9.025 
Perea ile tis Gas Ce NOL gd Clic casiiete. ee eres Cleveland c.l. R2...... 6.05 KansasCity,Mo.(9) S5..5.925 Monaca,Pa. S17 . 9.025 
aero aoe Wain wea he p28 Warren,O. c.l. R2..... 6.05 Lackawanna(9) B2 ....5.675 Newark,N.J. W18 -9.20 
GeeenawAT «oo 6.40 »W.Va. W6 ....6. Beene itcs Cais nie ure Be aan Be 7455 
TERED, Lie hanes Tl. sre 5 cago, Ill. 14 9.025 
pene ei a Seay PLATES Sabet BARS ' Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.675 SpneChy Be. K3 .9.20 
Tousiod See "6.65 PLATES, Carbon Steel eax - . e arbon truthers,O. V1 32 7. 9.025 
Indianatlarbor, Ina. yan “6.40 AlabamaCity,Ala, R2 ..5.30 AMG Cty, Alaa 5.675 Pciediees 3 8 875 Wauloben MOAT iol lpoee 
ohnstown,Pa. B2 ...... .40 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.30 Aliquippa,Pa.(9) J5 ..5.675 Atlanta A11 aR 5 ; a Bers 
WolletiIlln CAT. os the ae. 6.40 Ashland,Ky.(15) A10 ...5. te aire “eo 5B B78 oA a tle oon eee 
Fe CIA ME. © ae EEA oat ee Bisa - ae ERE USL Soceomue pea phate APL GB ogtana 3 5.675 Worcester,Mass. A7 9.325 
Os innequa,Colo. C10 ..6.125 Youngstown F3, Y1 9.025 
94 
FTEEL 


BARS, Relvforcing, Billet 


(To Fabricators) 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 - 5.675 
Atlanta All ..........5.675 
Birmingham C15. Sov 5.675 
BunaloeRow. ee ee - 5.675 
ClevelanduRo ray so 5.675 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 20 sO: 6¢0 
Emeryville, Calif. 37 » . 6.425 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 , eens OL OND: 
Fairless, Pa. Wore 5 8O5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 weleiO.O70: 
Ft. Worth, aes (26) T4 5.925 
Gary sind gies eae 5.675 


Houston 35. 5.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. ite “2 YI 5.675 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...,. 5.675 
Jollet Ts P25 ee oe 5.675 
KansasCity, Mo. S5 ....5.925 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 racer 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2 ..5.675 
LosAngeles B3 ....... -6.375 
Madison,Ill. L1 ....... -5.875 
Milton,Pa, M18 . nee S20 
Minnequa. Colo. C10 6 kets bets) 
Niles, Calif. Pile. wee Ooo 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 - 6.375 
ittspursh JS) se + 0.675 
Portland,Oreg. 04 .... -6.425 
SandSprings, Okla. S5 ..5.925 
Seattle B3, N14 ......6.425 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2, wi4. 5.675 
S.Duquesne,Pa. U5 eRe SOO) 
S.SanFrancisco B3 ....6.425 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 675 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 . 5.675 
Sterling,Il. N15 SO NH) 
Struthers Ome 2). 1675 
Tonawanda, INE YS B12. ockea) 
Torrance, Calif, Clit 26.375 
Youngstown R2, U5 ...5.675 


BARS, Reinforcing, Billet 
(Fabricated: to Consumers) 


Baltimore B2 7.42 
Boston B2, U8 8.15 
Chicazo WSsse. ssenee 74. 
G@levelandisuisn sss sn er 7.39 
Hlouston! Sb) a ee 7.60 
Johnstown,Pa. B2...... 7.33 

\ KansasCity, MOE Sou 7.60 
Lackawanna, N.Y. B2. Woo 
Marion,0O. Pll speyensiedelsie ONTO, 
Newark, N.J. UW See eeinSO. 
Philadelphia LOR So oO AAS 
Pittsburgh J5, US ... Soci feces) 
SandSprings,Okla. 85 .. - 7.60 
Seattle B3, N14 c 7.95 
SparrowsPt. »Md. “Bl 7.33 
Sty Pauls ise me 8.17 
Williamsport,Pa. $19 7.25 
BARS, Wrought Iron 


Economy, Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.90 
Economy,Pa,(D.R.)B14 18. 55 
Economy (Staybolt) B14 19.00 


Acme Steel Co. 
Acme-Newport Steel Co. 
Alan Wood Steel Co. 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Alloy Metal Wire Div. , 
H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
American Shim Steel Co. 
American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
Anchor Drawn Steel Co. 
Angell Nail & Chaplet 
Armco Steel Corp. 
Atlantic Steel Co. 


Babcock & Wilcox Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Beth. Pac. Goast Steel 
Blair Strip Steel Co, 
Bliss & Laughlin Inc. 
Braeburn Alloy Steel 
Brainard Steel Div., 
Sharon Steel Corp. 

E. & G. Brooke, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 
Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., 
Buffalo Eclipse Corp. 
Buffalo Steel Corp. 

A. M. Byers Co. 

J. Bishop & Co. 


Calstrip Steel Corp. 
Calumet Steel Div. 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Carpenter Steel Co, 
Colonial Steel Co. 
Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Columbia-Geneva Steel 
Columbia Steel & Shaft. 
Columbia Tool Steel Co. 
Compressed Steel Shaft. 
Connors Steel Div., 

H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
Continental Steel Corp. 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Crucible Steel Co. 
Cumberland Steel Co. 
Cuyahoga Steel & Wire 
Claymont Plant, Wick- 
wire Spencer Steel Div., 
Colo. Fuel & Iron 


January 19, 1959 


BARS, Rail Steel 


ChicagoHts. (3) C2, 1-2 5.575 
ChicagoHts. (4) (44) I-2 5.675 


ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ....5.675 
Franklin,Pa.(3) F5 ... -5.575 
Franklin,Pa.(4) F5 ....5.675 
JerseyShore, Pa.(3) J8 ..5.55 
Marion,O.(3) P11 ......5.575 
Tonawanda (3) B12 ....5.575 
Tonawanda(4) B12 - 6.10 


SHEETS 


SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 


Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 
Adjtenport,Pa. P7 Sess. 
AliquippayPas J5i.2). s5a5! 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5. 
Cleveland J5, R2 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3 
Detroit (S) Mier eene vee 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ..... 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa, U5 
Farrell,Pa. $3 . 


Fontana, Calif. 

Gary; Ind .U5 ee oe. 5.10 
Geneva,Utah Cll ... 5.20 
GraniteCity, Ill. (8) G4. 5.20 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1. 
Irvin, Pa, U5)... ; 
Lackawanna,N. Y. “BQ” a 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........5. 
Munhallean atin were 
Newport,Ky. A2........5. 
INiles3O 5 M21 SS oe 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
Pittsburgh J5 
Portsmouth,O, P12 


Riverdale,Ill. Al 5.10 
Sharon,Pa. S§3 .. .5.10 
S.Chicago,Ill. U5, wi4. -5.10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 
Steubenville,O. W10 ....5.10 
Warren, Or R20 sree escas cOl10 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.10 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....5.10 
SHEETS, H.R. (19 Ga. & Lighter) 
Niles,O. M21, S3 Oe aio! 
SHEETS, H.R. Alloy 

Gary, Ind. USCS. wa .. 8.40 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. Yl oe .8.40 
babes Wi cos ocma Seo) 
Munhall)Pa,"U5= 2.....08.40 
Newport) Kyn GA) nian. an. 8.40 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8.40 


C23 Charter Wire Inc. 
C24 G. O. Carlson Inc. 
C32 Carpenter SteelofN.Eng. 


D2 
D4 


Detroit Steel Corp. 
Disston Div., H. K. Por- 
ter Co. Inc. 
Driver-Harris Co. 
Dickson Weatherproof 
Nail Co. 

Damascus Tube Co. 
Wilbur B. Driver Co. 


D6 
D7 


D8 
D9 


El 
E2 
E5 
E6 


Eastern Gas&Fuel Assoc. 
Eastern Stainless Steel 
Elliott Bros. Steel Co. 
Empire-Reeves Steel 


Corp. 
E10 Enamel Prod. & Plating 


F2 
F3 
F4 
F5 


F6 
F7 
F8 


G4 
G5 
G6 
G8 


Firth Sterling Inc. 
Fitzsimmons Steel Co. 
Follansbee Steel Corp. 
Franklin Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Fretz-Moon Tube Co. 
Ft. Howard Steel & Wire 
Ft. Wayne Metals Ine. 


Granite City Steel Co. 
Great Lakes Steel Corp. 
Greer Steel Co. 

Green River Steel Corp. 


Hanna Furnace Corp. 
Helical Tube Co. 


Igoe Bros. Ine. 

Inland Steel Co. 
Interlake Iron Corp. 
Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp. 
Ivins Steel Tube Works 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co. 


J1 Jackson Iron & Steel Co. 
J3 Jessop Steel Co. 

J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co 
J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel 


SHEETS, H.R. (14 Ga. & Heavier) 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa, Ji... .. 1.520 
Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.525 
Cleveland )J5; R20. 27-525 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.575 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.525 
MairfieldyAlas D2 mss. sen. O25) 
Mainless:a Wow meeeiee 7.575 
Harrell Pagis3 Geen seoeD 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ...... 8.25 


Gary.Ind. U5. - 7.525 


Ind. Harbor, Ind. 1 2, Y1. 7.525 
Irvin,Pa. U5 - 7.525 
7.525 


Lackawanna (35) "B2- 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ... 
INilesf Ol Sot mcs. 

Pittsburgh J5 


S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14.7.525 
Sharon;Pan (Soest. 7.525 
SparrowsPoint (36) B2. .7.525 
Warren,O. R2 ... . . 7.525 
Weirton, W.Va. Wwe ney) 
Youngstown U5, Y1 7.525 
SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 
(18 Gage and Heavier) 

Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5.35 
Cleveland R220. 001525 0,910 
Warren,O. (R20 cae > reste 5.875 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Cleveland. R2 ne. 5 tar 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6. 
Warren OW Reece 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.275 
Allenport,Pa. P7 Oo 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 ......6.275 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.325 
DCtroiCg Nw. .isyelsteteyeree ee Os eK: 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 6.275 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 .......6.275 
Fairless,Pa. U5 . 6.325 
Follansbee, W. Va. “F4 | 6.275 


Fontana,Calif. Kl ......7%. 
Gary, Ind. U5. 


GraniteCity,l. G4. 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Yi. 6.275 
iryin; Pal Uo Scuteetsrsksrens 6.275 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..6.275 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......6.275 
Middletown,O. A10 ....6.275 
Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.275 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 7.225 


Pittspur shad Our sonscismes 6.275 
Portsmouth, @; P12) yo <6. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2. .6. 


Steubenville,O. W10 ..6.275 
Warren, O. pelo 
Weirton, W.Va. we ..-6.275 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......6.275 
Youngstown Y1........6.275 


Joslyn Mfg. & Supply 
Judson Steel Corp. 
Jersey Shore Steel Co. 


Kaiser Steel Corp. 

Keokuk Electro-Metals 
Keystone Drawn Steel 
Keystone Steel & Wire 
Kenmore Metals Corp. 


Laclede Steel Co. 
LaSalle Steel Co. 
Latrobe Steel Co. 

Lone Star Steel Co. 
Lukens Steel Co. 
Leschen Wire Rope Div., 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. 


McLouth Steel Corp. 
Mahoning Valley Steel 
Mercer Pipe Div., Saw- 
hill Tubular Products 
Mid-States Steel & Wire 
Moltrup Steel Products 
McInnes Steel Co. 

Md. Fine & Special. Wire 
Metal Forming Corp. 
Milton Steel Div., 
Merritt-Chapman&Scott 
Mallory-Sharon 

Metals Corp. 

Mill Strip Products Co. 


National-Standard Co. 
National Supply Co. 
National Tube Div., 

U. S. Steel Corp. 
Nelsen Steel & Wire Co. 
New England High 
Carbon Wire Co. 
Newman-Crosby Steel 
Northwest.Steel Rolling 
Mills Ine. 

N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. 
N20 Neville Ferro Alloy Co. 


O04 Oregon Steel Mills 


P1 Pacific States Steel Corp 
P2 Pacific Tube Co 


SHEETS, Cold-Rolled, 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......9.275 
Cleveland J5, R2 nies Sede 
Ecorse,Mich, G5 ......9.275 
Fairless;Pa. U5... .....9:325D 
Fontana,Calif. Ki ....10.40 
Gary, ind: UB) csi o.. 9275 
Ind Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.9.275 
Lackawanna(37) B2 ...9.275 
Pittspurehy wor ees. -9.275 
SpparowsPoint (38) B2. 9.279, 
Warren,O. R2 Beier ts) 
Weirton,W.Va. Woo, oa Oto 
Youngstown Y1 ........9.275 


Cu 
Steel 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 7.225 
Ashland,Ky. A10 7.225 
Canton,O. R2 ...7.225 
Fairfield T2 ....7.225 
Gary,Ind. US ....7.225 
GraniteCity,Ill.G4 7.325 .... 
Ind.Harbor I-2 ..7.225 7.475 
Irvin,Pa, U5 ....7.225 7.475 
Kokomo,Ind. C16.7.325 
MartinsFry. W10.7.225 
Pitts.Calif. C11..7.975 
SparrowsPt. B2..7.225 
Pittsburgh J5 ...7.225 


Cu 
Fe 


SHEETS, Culvert 


7.475 
7.78 

7.475 
7.475 


7.475 


SHEETS, Culvert——Pure Iron 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 7.475 


SHEETS, Galvanized Steel 
Hot-Dipped 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .6.875t 
Ashland,Ky. A10 .. 6.8757 
Canton, O! RZ? acisextas 6.875t 
Dover,O. E6 ........6.8757 
Fairfield, Ala. T2 .. 6.8757 
Gary, Inds US cin wicig O-O00) 
GraniteCity, Ill. G4 . .6.975* 
Ind.Harbor.Ind. I-2 ..6.875+ 
Iryin;Pas U5". ea 6. Stor 
Kokomo, Ind. C16 -...6.975f 
MartinsFerry,O. W10 .6.875* 


Middletown, O. Al10 ..6.8757 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..7.625* 
Pittsburgh J6 .........6.875f 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2. . 6.8757 
Warren,O. R2 BBs oda nuh ta 


Weirton, W.Va. WE ...6.875* 


*Continuous and noncontinu- 
ous. jfContinuous. +tNoncon- 
tinuous. 


Phoenix Iron&Steel Co., 
Sub. of Barium Steel 
Corp. 

Pilgrim Drawn Steel 
Pittsburgh Coke&Chem. 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Pollak Steel Co. 
Portsmouth Div., 
Detroit Steel Corp. 
Precision Drawn Steel 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt Co. 
Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
Page Steel & Wire Div., 
American Chain & Cable 
Plymouth Steel Corp. 
Pitts. Rolling Mills 
Prod. Steel Strip Corp. 
Phoenix Mfg. Co. 

Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 


Republic Steel Corp. 
Rhode Island Steel Corp. 


R6 Rome Strip Steel Co. 

R8 Reliance Div.,Eaton Mfg. 
Rome Mfg. Co. 

Rodney Metals Inc. 


Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
S3 Sharon Steel Corp. 
Sharon Tube Co. 
Sheffield Div., 

Armco Steel Corp. 
Shenango Furnace Co, 
Simmons Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 
Spencer Wire Corp. 


Standard Tube Co. 
Stanley Works 


Superior Steel Div., 
Copperweld Steel Co. 
Sweet’s Steel Co. 
Southern States Steel 
Superior Tube Co. 
Stainless Welded Prod. 
Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
Sierra Drawn Steel Corp 
Seneca Steel Service 


Roebling’s Sons, John A. 


Standard Forgings Corp. 


Superior Drawn Steel Co. 


SHEETS, Well Casing 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 1,325 


SHEETS, Galvanized 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Efvin, Pa. US! o.sicc srk Olde 
SparrowsPt.(39) B2 ..10.025 
Pittsburgh Jb <i.) tO Leo 


SHEETS, Galvannealed Steel 


Canton; O) R2i2ias..25seeecee 
ErvintPa WG m..atiser meee 


SHEETS, Galvanized Ingot Iron 
(Hot-Dipped Continuous) 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.125 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.125 


SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 


Cleveland(28) R2 . 7.65 
Niles; O0.(28) 2. cnpeee of. 60 
Youngstown J5 ........7.50 
Weirton, W.Va. we euca te DO 


SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 


Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1) 9.525 
Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2) 9.625 


SHEETS, Enameling Iron 


Ashland,Ky. Al10 ...... 6.775 
Cleveland R2 sOakao 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......6.775 
Gary, inde iO enne enon dO 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.875 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1 6.775 


Previn ao eke ato seis Onn ee 
Middletown,O. Al10 ....6.775 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ...... 6.775 
Youngstown Y1 ........6.775 
BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 

Dover,O. E6 ... 8.70 
Follansbee, W.Va. Fa 8.70 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 8.70 
Mansfield,O. E6 8.70 
Warren, Os 2) cise siesre sive 8.70 
Yorkville,O. W110) ...... 8.70 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Steel 
(Commercial Quality) 
BeechBottom,W.Va.W10 7.225 


Gary,Ind. U5 ..........%.220 
Mansfield,O, E6 ......7.225 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.225 
Niles,O. M21, S3 7.225 
Warren,O. R2 ........%.225 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 %.225 


SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
Middletown,O. A10 ....7.625 


Key To Producers A 


$41 Stainless & Strip Div., 
J&L Steel Corp. 
$42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 


T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Tenn. Products & Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Texas Steel Co. 
Thomas Strip Div., 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Thompson Wire Co. 
Timken Roller Bearing 
Tonawanda Iron Div., 
Am. Rad. & Stan. San. 
T13 Tube Methods Inc. 
T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 


Union Wire Rope Corp. 
Universal-Cyclops Steel 
United States Steel Corp. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
U. S. Steel Supply Div., 
U. S. Steel Corp. 

U11 Union Carbide Metals Co. 


V2 Vanadium-Alloys Steel 
V3 Vulcan-Kidd Steel 
Div-, H. K. Porter Co. 


W1 Wallace Barnes Steel 
Div., Associated Spring 
Corp. 

W2 Wallingford Steel Corp. 

W3 Washburn Wire Co. 

W4 Washington Steel Corp. 

Wé6 Weirton Steel Co. 

Ws Western Automatic 
Machine Screw Co. 

W9 Wheatland Tube Co. 

W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 

W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 

Wi3 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 

W14 Wisconsin Steel Div., 
International Harvester 

W15 Woodward Iron Co. 

W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 


T3 


T4 
T5 


T6 


ti 
T9 


Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 


STRIP 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 


Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 
Allenport,Pa, P7 
Alton,Ill, Li : 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ....5. 
Atlanta All 
Bessemer,Ala, T2 Scio 6tO 
Birmingham'O15\ os. .06. E 
Buffalo(27) R2 
Conshohocken,Pa, A3 ...5. 
Detroit M1 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ........ “ 
HairfieldjAlan D2 temp. 
Harrell; PawSSaen- cece co: 
Fontana,Calif. K1 .....5. 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- os Sal 
Johnstown, Pa. (25) B2 ..5. 
Lackaw’na,N.¥. (25) B2.5. 
LosAngeles(25) B3 ..... ? 
LosAngeles Cl ......... d 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Riverdale,Il], Al mera 
SanFrancisco S77... ..... E 
Deattlen(25) SB3eeeansin : 
Seattle N14 

Sharon,Pa. S3 : 
S.Chicago W114). sis o6 5c % 
S.SanFrancisco(25) B3..5. 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..5. 
Torrance,Calif. C11 
Warren,O. R2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Youngstown U5 , 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 


Carnegie,Pa. $18 
Harrell) Paso mercer se 
Gary sings Wome ae nen 3 
Houston §5 ... 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. “Sell 
KansasCity, Mo. $5 
LosAngeles B3 
Lowellville,O. S3 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Sharon,Pa. A2, $3 .....8. 
S.Chicago,Il]l, W14 ......8. 
Youngstown U5, Y1 ....8. 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Ashland,Ky. A10 ......7.575 
Bessemer, Aa cL Pema 7.575 
Conshohocken, Pa AS saaea: 
Bcorse,Mich. G5 ....... 7.575 
Fairfield, V8 CIs ee ae 7.575 
Harrellsea we Sseen nn gene 7.575 
Gary, Ind, Us=. Sets) 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ere 2, Yi. 7.575 
Lackawanna, INGEN Bo) 55 
LosAngeles(25) B38) 952.<.85325 
Seattle(25) B3 ........ 8. ee 
nBEOn, Pa. $3 


A 575 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland, Ky. es A10 


Warren,O. 59.35 


Sleneredss ater 5. 875 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 ...... 7.425 
Baltimore vhG eases see 7.425 
Boston Lemania. 7.975 
Buffalo S40 . Sonne er ea 
Cleveland AT, ‘I5, 7.425 
Dearborn, Mich. 83 7.425 
Detroit D2, M1, Be «7.425 
Dover,O. G6 sae sath 425 
Evanston, Ill. 
Farrell, Pa, S83 7.425 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..7.425 
Fontana,Calif, K1 ...... 9.20 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 ..7.525 
Ind.Harbor, Ind. Wa ee e425 
Indianapolis S40 Va cenaere T.575 
LosAngeles Cl, S41 moe 
McKeesport,Pa. el Ola cent 
NewBedford,Mass, R10. 
NewBritain, Conn. 815. 
NewCastle,Pa, B4, E5. 
N ewHaven, Conn, D2 
NewKensington, Pa. 
Pawtucket,R.I. R3 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 
Philadelphia P24 
Pittsburgh J5 
Riverdale, Ill. i 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ....7. 
MHSTON Ga. gOo. s,o1: ose : 
Trenton,N.J.(31) R5 ..8. 
Wallingford,Conn. W2..7.875 
Warren,O. R2, T5 .....7.425 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 
Youngstown S41, Y1 ...7.425 


7.525 


ae l. 


A6.7. 


96 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Alloy 


Boston T6 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 


ClevelandivArdgercistate craieiere 


Dover,O. G6 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
FranklinPark,Ill, 


Harrison,N.J, C18 <.... 


Indianapolis S41 
LosAngeles S41 


Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 .... 


Riverdale,Ill. Al 
Sharon,Pa. S3 

Worcester, Mass. 
Youngstown S41 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled 


High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Cleveland “AZ, sc. sec. 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 
Dover,O. G6 
Farrell,Pa, S3 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 .... 


Sharon,Pa. S3 
Warren,O. R2 


STRIP, Cold-Finished 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 
Baltimore T6 
Boston T6 
Bristol,Conn. W1 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 
Cleveland A7 
Dearborn,Mich. S3 
Detroit D2 


Evanston, Tl. 
Farrell, Pa. 
Fostoria, 0. S1 
FranklinPark,Il, 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
Indianapolis S41 
LosAngeles Cl 
LosAngeles S41 
NewBritain,Conn. 


-10.80 


0.26- 0.41- 
0.40€ 0.60C 


NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 


NewHaven,Conn. D2 
NewKensington,Pa, A6 
New York W3 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 
Riverdale,Il]. Al 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ... 
Trenton,N.J. R5d 


Wallingford,Conn. W2 ...; 


Warren,O. T5 


Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 .. 


Youngstown S41 


Spring Stee] (Tempered) 


Bristol, Conn. W1 
Buffalo W12 
Fostoria,O. Sil waretene 
FranklinPark,Ill. 
Harrison,N.J. C18 
New York W383 .... 
Palmer,Mass. W12 
Trenton,N.J. R5 


Worcester, Mass. A7, T6 .. 


Youngstown S41 


Weirton,.W.Va. W6 ....10.80 


Youngstown Yl 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Ingot pon 
Warren, O. R2 8.175 


STRIP, C.R. Electrogalvanized 

Cleveland AT ccc. osc 7.425* 
Dover, O: “G6. cs cases 7.425* 
Evanston,ll. M22 orl Pay 
McKeesport,Pa. E10 ...7.50* 
Riverdale,Ill, Al ..... 7.525* 
Warren,O. B9, S3, T5.7.425* 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ...7.975 
Youngstown S41 ......7.425* 


*Plus galvanizing extras. 


STRIP, Galvanized 

(Continuous) 
WarrelPa wm Sources LOO 
Sharon,Pa. S3 ......+. 7.50 


TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Atlanta A111 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
Riverdale,Ill, Al 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
Youngstown U5 


0.61- 
0.80C 
12.90 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.60 
12.70 
12.70 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
14.80 
14.80 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.60 
12.60 
12.90 
12.90 
12.60 
12.90 
12.60 


Up to 
0.80C 
18.85 
18.85 
19.05 
19.20 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
18.85 
19.20 


10.70 
10.70 
aL O70 
10.40 
10.40 
10.50 
10,50 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
10.55 
12.60 
12.60 
10.70 
10.40 
10.70 
10.40 
- 10.70 
10.70 
10.40 
10.40 
10.40 
PeLOnCO 
10.70 
10.40 
10.70 
10.40 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala, T2 
Fairless,Pa. U5 


Fontana,Calif, Ki ........ 


Gary,Ind. U5 ... 
GraniteCity,I1l. G4" One 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2, 
Irvin,Pa. U5 
Niles,O. R2 .... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 


“Sel 


SparrowsPoint,Md. B2.... © 


Yorkville,O, W10 .... 


0.25 Ib 0.50 lb 0.75 Ib 


$9.35 
9.45 
9.45 
10.00 
9.35 
9.45 
9.35 
9.35 
9.35 
10.00 
9.35 
9.35 


ELECTROLYTIC TIN-COATED SHEET (20-27 Ga.; Dollars per 100 Ib) 


Ahquippayease dO cic 
Niles,O. R2 


TIN PLATE, American re 


1.50 
Ib 


Aliquippa,Pa.J5 $10.40$10.65 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.50 
Fairless,Pa. U5.. 10.50 
Fontana,Calif.K1 11.05 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... 10.40 
Ind.Harb. Y1 ... 10.40 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.40 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.40 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.40 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 
Fairless,Pa. U5 : 
Fontana,Calif. K1 . 
Gary,Ind. U5 


GraniteCity,Ill. G4 


10.75 
10.75 
11.30 
10.65 
10.65 
11.30 
10.65 
10.65 
10.65 


Ind.Harbor,Ind, I-2, Y1. 8. 20 


7.90 
7.90 


8.10 BOG 
8.10 8.30 
Ervin) Pane USmertsccie tes Sel0 
INTeS SOW G2 wercen stone eras cle 8.20 
PittsbursCalif. Ci ss)..S185 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8.25 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..... 8.20 
Yorkville,O. W10 ....... 8.20 


HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ..... 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity,Ill. 
Ind.Harbor,Ind, Y1 
Av wIEZI 1G) S205 
Yorkville,O. W10 ... 


MANUFACTURING TERNES 
(Special Coated, Base Box) 

Gary,Ind, U5 

Irvin,Pa, U5 


SILICON STEEL 


C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 


Fully Processed 
(Semiprocessed Y2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 . 
GraniteCity,Il. G4 


Mansfield,O, E6 aerecetelese 
Newport,Ky. A2 
Niles.O. M21 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Warren,O. R2 


Zanesville,O. A10 GIGLI, EROS 


Vandergrift,Pa. US 
Mansfield,O. E6 


SHEETS (22 Ga., coils & cut length 
Fully Processed 

(Semiprocessed /2¢ lower) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Vandergrift,Pa. US 
Zanesville,O. A10 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa, A4. ..-- 
Butler,Pa. A10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 .. 


WarrentOn AR2acc. cre sleisraat sien 


*Semiprocessed. j}Fully proc 
semiprocessed %c lower. 


WIRE 


WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, 
Low Carbon 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5) 2... 1.0: 
Alton,Ill. Li 
Atlanta Al 
Bartonville. Ill, K4 .. 
Buffalo W12 . i 
GHICALOMW-LSma lene clers sicieis 4 
Cleveland A7, C20... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. Ms . ‘ 
Donorayha. AT <s es ose 4 
DULUEH PAe are sesenere 
Fairfield, Ala. tT. 
Fostoria,O.(24) S1 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. AZ 2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ..... 5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 5 
LosAngeles BS .7 i. : 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....8. 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..8. 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 .8. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .....8. 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8. 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago,Ill, R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..8. 
Sterling,I1.(1) N15 
Sterling,Il], N15 . 
Struthers,O. Y1 . 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 Dood 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....8. 


WIRE, Cold Heading Carbon 
Elyria) OMW Se. teieleeleirenie. 8.00 


WIRE, Gal'd., for ACSR 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 
Buffalo W12 .... 
Cleveland A7.... 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12. 
Monessen,Pa, P7, P16. .12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 .. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ,... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... 
Portsmouth,O. P12 .... 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ... 
Struthers,O. Y1 
Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Worcester,Mass. A7 .. 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 
Aliquippa, Pas (JS)... ens 9.75 
Alton, L1 

Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. AT 20. 
PUNE PAT siete aisrsisrerareiseys 9.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ......9. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
LosAngeles B3 .... 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 
Palmer, Mass. Wi2) rayeret ore kOe 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...10.70 


- 12.95 


Field ture 
Pac, ee 


9.975°11.30° 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 ... 9.875%11.20* 
9.875°11.70 
Doom ced ab inrdih 
cee Str dds AO 
. 9.875*11.70 
9.875°11.70 


Dyna- 
Motor mo 
13.55 14.65 
13.55 14.65 
13.15°  ..6% 
13.05% <5. 
13.55 14.65 
13.55*14.65° 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 
13.55 


Elec- 
tric 
12.40 
12.40 
12.00° 
11.90° 
12.40 
12.40° 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 
12.40 


Arma- 


14.65 
14.65 
11.70f 14.65 
Stator 

eisiete 8.10 

erento 8.10 
T-58 T-52 


$s) T-72 T-65 


17.85 
17.85 
17.85 


16.30 
16.30 
16.30 


16.80 
16.80 
16.80 


Grain Oriented-————— 


T-100 T-90 T-80 1-73 1-66 T-72 
18.10 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70tt 


. 19.70 20.20 20.70 .... 


: 17.10 18.10 1 19.70 20.20 20.70 15.70 


Deen eleere LOCOS: 


essed only. {Coils, annealed, 


+tCoils only. 


Portsmouth,O. P12 .....9.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 .....10.05 
S:Chicago,Tll, R2) 27. e%- 9.75 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10.70 
SparrowsPt.,Md, B2 ....9.85 
Struthers,O. Y1 

Trenton,N.J. A7 
Waukegan,Ill. AT . 
Worcester,Mass. A7 


WIRE, MB Spring, High-Carbon 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 «...... 9.75 
Alton,Il. L1 

Bartonville, Ill. 

Buffalo W12 

Cleveland A7 

Donora,Pa. A7 . 

Duluth A7.... 

Fostoria,O. S1 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 . 
LosAngeles B3 ........10. 
Milbury, Mass. (12) N6 -10.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 i 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pittsburg,Calif, C11 . 
Portsmouth,O. P12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 . 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 . 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...10. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....9. 
Struthers,O, Yio wos... 
Trenton, N.J. AC esos 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 
Wor’ster,Mass.A7,J4,T6 10. 05 


WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” Coils) 


Alton,Ill. L1 . 

Bartonville,Ill, K4 

Chicago WAS ies crater. 
Cleveland A7 .... 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 16: 40 
Fostoria,O. S1 .........16.30 
Houston S52 sence oe 1.16.55 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ..... 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Monessen,Pa. P16 . 
Muncie,Ind, I-7 

Palmer,Mass, W12 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
Waukegan,Ill. AZT 
Worcester,Mass. A7, J6. 16. 60 


WIRE, Tire Bead 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 ... 
Monessen,Pa, P16 .... 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ..... 


ROPE WIRE (A) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 .....13.45 
Buffalo W12 ..........13.45 
Fostoria,O. S1 

Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Monessen,Pa. P7 .. 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Portsmouth,O, P12 .... 
Roebling,N.J, R5 

StLOUISP OS wine ci dvcminctnocs 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...13.55 
Struthers,O, Y1 ........13.45 
Worcester,Mass, J4 ....13.75 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow; 
add 0.25c for Improved Plow 


-17.15 
-17.15 
-17.65 


STEEL 


———— 


: 
7 


ee ae ee) 


WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 

Boston T6 

Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 
Cleveland A7 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Dover,O. G6 
Farrell,Pa. S3 
fostoria,O. ‘Sk cscs 1 
FranklinPark,Il. T6 .. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Massillon,O. R8 
Milwaukee C23 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16.. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 .... 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& 
Philadelphia P24 
Riverdale,Ill. Ai 
Rome,N.Y. R6 
Sharon,Pa. S3 
Trenton,N.J. R5 


) Warren,O. B9 


Worcester, Mass. 


NAILS, Stock 


AT7,T6. 


) AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 


, Atlanta All 


Bartonville, Il. 
Chicago W13 
Cleveland A9 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 
Duluth A7 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Il]. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. 


| Monessen,Pa. P7 


= Galveston,Tex. D7 .. 


W Wheeling,W.Va. W10 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago. Ill. 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 
Worcester,Mass. A7 
(To Wholesalers: per cwt) 
. $10.30 


NAILS, Cut (100 Ib keg) 
To Dealers (33) 
. -$9.80 


POLISHED STAPLES 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta A11 

Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S85 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet,Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cil1 
Rankin,Pa. AT 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 .... 
Sterling,Ill. (7) N15 .... 
Worcester,Mass. AT 


TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler 
(141% Ga.) (per 97 Ib Net Box) 
Coil No. 3150 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2..$10.26 
Atianta A11 10.36 
Bartonville, Ill. . 10.36 
Buffalo W12 10.26 
Chicago W13 10.26 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 
Donora,Pa. A7 10.26 
Duluth A7 10.26 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.26 
Houston S5 10.51 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ...10.36 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 . 10.26 
Joliet, Ill. AT 10.26 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.51 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 . 10.36 
LosAngeles B3 11.05 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...11.04 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 10.26 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.36 
Sterling,Ill. (37) N15 ..10.36 


Coil No. 6500 Stand. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 
Atlanta A11 Hi 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 
Chicago W13 . 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.70 
Donora,Pa. AT BG 6 
Duluth A7 


K4 


January 19, 1959 


Fairfield, Ala. 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .. 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .. 
Joliet,IN. <A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2... 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15... 


T2 


Coil No. 6500 Interim 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.65 
Atlanta A11 
Bartonville, Ill. 

Buffalo W12 

Chicago W13 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Joliet, Ill. A7 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ... 
S..Chieago ll. R2) 25.5 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling, Ill.(37) N15 


BALE TIES, Single Loop 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Atlanta All 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. A7 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield, Ala. 

Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .... 
Joliet, Ill. AT 
KansasCity, Mo. 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
S.SanFrancisco C10 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 
Sterling, Il.(7) N15 


FENCE POSTS 


Birmingham C15 

ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..177 
Duluth A7 177 
Franklin,Pa. F5 metaie 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 177 
Marion,O. P11 177 
Minnequa, Colo. . 182 
Sterling,Ill.(1) N15 177 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ...177 


Col. 
pLQone 


WIRE, Barbed 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Atlanta All . 
Bartonville, Il. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. AT 

Duluth A7 

Fairfield,Ala. T2 

Houston S85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 

Joliet, Il. AT 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Monessen,Pa. P7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .... 
Rankin;Pa. AT © 28 -- 1937 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......- 
S.SanFrancisco C10 .... 
SparrowsPoint,Ma. B2 . 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ...1987T 


WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 


Ala.City,Ala. R2 ..... ai ley ide! 
Aliq’ppa, Pa.9-11%4ga.J5 190§ 
Atlanta A11 192§ 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 .. 
Donora,Pa. AT 

Duluth AT 

Fairfield,Ala, T2 

Houston §5 ... 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 
Johnstown, Pa. (43) B2 .. 
Joliet, Ill. A7 18 
KansasCity,Mo. 85 .... 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...1§ 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 
Rankin,Pa. A7 
S.Chicago, Ill. R2 ....-- : 
Sterling, Ill.(7) N15 ...192i7 


An'ld  Galv. 
WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 


Ala.City, Ala. R2 17.85 19.40** 
Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.85 19.65 
Bartonville K4 ..17.95 19.75 
Cleveland A7 ....17.85 .... 
Craw’ dsville M8 17.95 19.80tt 
Fostoria,O. S1 ..18.35 19.90+ 
Houston S5 ....18.10 19.65** 
Jacksonville M8.17.95 19.80¢f 
Johnstown B2 ...17.85 19.65§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5..18.10 .... 
Kokomo C16 ....17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10 ..18.10 19.65** 
P’Im’r,Mass.W12 18.15 19.707 
Pitts,,Calif. C11,18:20 19.757 
S.SanFran. C10.18.20 19.75** 
Sterling(37)N15 17.25 19.05t+ 
SparrowsPt. B2..17.95 19.758 
Waukegan A7 ...17.85 19.407 
Worcester A7 ....18.15 .... 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 

(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2..9.00 9.55** 
Aliquippa J5 .....8.65 9.325§ 
Atlanta(48) A11. .9.10 9.775§ 
Bartonville(48) K4.9.10 9.775 
Buttalo-Wil2) eres. Oe 
Cleveland AZ .....9. 
Crawfordsville M8 9.1 
Donora,Pa, A7 . 
Duluth wAT eects. o : 
airfield! 027 Te... 
Houston(48) S5 . 
Jack’ville,Fla. M8 9.10 9.80¢¢ 
Johnstown B2(48) 9.00 9.675§ 
POUeE THs. ATS since « 9.00 9.557 
Kans.City(48) 5.9.25 9.80** 
Kokomo(48) S16 ..9.10 9.657 


*" LosAngeles B3 ..9.95 10.625§ 


Monessen(48) P7 ..8.65 9.35§ 
Palmer,Mass. W12.9.30 9.857 
Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..9.95 10.50+ 
Rankin,Pa. AT ...9.00 9.55 
S.Chicago R2 ....9.00 9.55** 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.95 10.50** 
Spar’wsPt.(48)B2 9.10 9.775§ 
Sterling (48) N15.9.25 9.92577 
St’ling(1) (48)N15 9.159.825t7 
Struthers,O. Y1 ...9.00 9.65t 
Worcester,Mass.A7 9.30 9.857 


Based on zine price of: 
"13,50. {5e.., $100. " eLess 
than 10c. 7+10.50c. ¢£11.00c. 
**Subject to zine equaliza- 


tion extras. 


FASTENERS 


(Base discounts, shipments 
of one to four containers, per 
cent off list, f.o0.b. mill) 


BOLTS 


Machine Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) 
¥Y% in. and smaller 
3 in. and shorter ... 
3%4in, thru 6 in. 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
&% in., 3 in. & shorter. 
3% in. thru 6 in. ... 
Longer than 6 in. .. 
in, thru 1 in.: 
6 in. and shorter ... 
Longer than 6 in. 
1% in, and larger: 
All lengths 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in, and simaller: 
3 in, and shorter ... 
3% in. thru 6 in. .. 
Carriage Bolts 
Full Size Body (cut thread) & 
Undersize Body (rolled 
thread) 
¥% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter .. 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 
Lag, Plow, Tap. Blank, 
Step, Elevator, Tire, and 
Fitting Up Bolts 
% in. and smaller: 
6 in. and shorter ... 
Larger diameters and 
longer lengths .... 35.0 
High Tensile Structural Bolts 
(Reg. semifinished hex head 
bolts, heavy semifinished hex 
nuts. Bolts — High-carbon 
steel, heat treated, Spec. 
ASTM A-325, in bulk. Full 
keg quantity) 
5 in, diam. 
% in. diam, 
% and 1 in. diam... 
1% and 1% in. diam. 
NUTS 
or case quantity and 
over) 
Square Nuts, Reg. & Heavy: 
All sizes 56.0 


55.0 
50.0 
37.0 
47.0 
40.0 
31.0 
% 
37.0 
31.0 


31.0 


55.0 
50.0 


48.0 
35.0 


48.0 


50.0 
47.0 
43.0 
34.0 


(Keg 


(Full container) 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & Heavy 
Hot Pressed & Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 62.0 
% in. to 1% in., incl. 56.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 
Heavy (Incl. Slotted): 
% in, and smaller. . 
% in, to 1% in., incl. 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 
Slotted and Castellated) : 
Be in. and smaller. . 
1 in. to 1% in., incl. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted) : 
5, in. and smaller... 
% in. to % in., incl. 
1 in. to 1% in., inel. 57.0 
1% in. and larger... 51.5 
CAP AND SETSCREWS 
(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 
Hex Head Cap Screws, 
Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 
5 in. and smaller.. 
%, %, and 1 in. 


62.0 


65.0 


62.0 
65.0 


35.0 


16.0 and shorter: 


Longer than 6 in.: 

5g in. and smaller.. 

%, Ye, and 1in. ... 
High Carbon, Heat Treate 
6 in, and shorter: 

5g in. and smaller.. 

%, %, and 1in.... 
Longer than 6 in.: 

5 in. and smaller... 

%, %, and 1in.... 
Flat Head Cap Screws: 

% in. and smaller, 

6 in. and shorter ..+85.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 

6 in. and shorter...+ 5.0 

Longer than 6 in. ..+29.0 


RIVETS 


F.o.b. Cleveland and/or 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 
ization is too great. 
Structural ¥% in., larger 12.85 
y; in. and smaller by 6 in. 
15.0%. 


PRESTRESSED STRAND 


(High strength, stress relieved; 7 wire uncoated. Net prices 
per 1000 ft, 40,000 lb and over) 


1/4 
$28.95 $43.40 $55.40 
28.95 
28.95 
32.15 
32.15 
28.95 


28.95 


Alton,Il. Li 
Buffalo W12 
Cleveland A7 
KansasCity,Mo. U3 
Monessen,Pa. P16 
NewHaven,Conn, A7 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 
Pueblo,Colo. W12 
Roebling,N.J. R5 
St.Louis L8& 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 


Standard Diameter, Inches 
5/16 3/8 7/\6 1/2 

$73.00 $95.10 

73.00 95.10 

73.00 

81.10 

81.10 

73.00 

73.00 

73.00 

73.00 

73.00 

73.00 


55.40 
55.40 
61.55 
61.55 
55.40 
55.40 
55.40 
55.40 
55.40 
55.40 


43.40 
43.40 
48.20 
48.20 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 
43.40 


RAILWAY MATERIALS 


Rails 

Bessemer,Pa. U5 
Ensley,Ala. T2 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Gary,Ind. U5 
Huntington,W.Va. C15 .... 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 
Lackawanna,N.Y, B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .......---- 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 


TIE PLATES 


Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....-. 6.875 
Gary,Ind. U5 .........6.875 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.875 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.875 
Seattio nbs! mene Uco 
Steelton,Pa. B2 .. . 6.875 
Torrance,Calif. Cl . 6.875 


JOINT BARS 

Bessemer,Pa. US ....... 7.25 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ....... io 
TOlietetl mW Ow etme eel 7.25 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...7. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....7. 
Steelton,Pa, B2 ‘i 


AXLES 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. 813 ...9 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 9.125 


No. 1 


Tee Rails 
60 Ib 
Under 
6.725 
6.725 
6.725 

BAO 6.50 

..-- (16)6.725 

seu 6.725 

7.225 


6.725 


Standard 
No. 2 No. 2 
5.65 baavene 

5.65 

5.65 


5.65 
5.65 
5.65 


TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Cleveland R2 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ... 
Pittsburgh P14 

Seattle B3 


SCREW SPIKES 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 


STANDARD TRACK SPIKES 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......9.75 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2,Y1. 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 .... 
Lebanon,Pa. B2 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 
Pittsburgh J5 

Seattle B3 

S.Chicago,Ill. R2 
Struthers,O. Y1 

Youngstown R2 


E300. Ss ee 


Chicago base. 

Angles, flats, bands, 
Merchant. 

Reinforcing. 

1% to under 17/16 in; 
17/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 115/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. 
16 Ga. and heavier. 
Merchant quality; add 0.35¢ 
for special quality. 
Pittsburgh base. 

Cleveland & Pitts. base. 
Worcester, Mass., base. 
Add 0.25¢ for 17 Ga, & 
heavier. 

Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 


(1) 
(2 
(3 
(4 
(5 


Hee Aa 
whro oona 


~ 
ee 
> 


5.80c. 

34” and thinner. 
40 lb and under. 
Flats 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 

To dealers. 

Chicago & Pitts. base. 
New Haven, Conn., base. 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 
area. 

Special quality. 
Deduct 0.05c, 
15 Ga. 


only ; 


finer than 


(25) Bar mill bands. 
(26) Deld. in mill zone, 
(27) Bar mill sizes. 
Bonderized. 
Youngstown. base. 
Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 

Widths over 5% in.; 7.375c, 
for widths % in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths, 
72” and narrower, 
54” and narrower, 
Chicago base, 10 
lower. 
14 Ga, & lighter; 
narrower. 

48” and narrower. 

Lighter than 0.035”; 0.035” 
and heavier, 0.25c higher, 
9.10c for cut lengths. 

Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5,635c. 
9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators, 


6.295c. 


qwow wot 
NAD wh 


points 
48” & 


6-7 Ga, 
3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.65¢c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 


99 


SEAMLESS dah PIPE, Threaded aad? cca 


Carload discounts from list, % 


3 3% 4 5 6 
1z Inches ..... 
rie Poreeee eo Te Bebe 76.5¢ 92¢ $1.09 $1.48 $1.92 
Pounds Per Ft ...... 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 14.81 Me pared 
Blk Galv® Bik Galv® Blk Galv® Blk , Galv® Blk Galv® Blk Galv ie 
Aliquippa, Pa, J5 ...+12.25 + 28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 - +17. 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 ...+12.25 ree + 5.75 ee + 3.25 pare +1.75 eyeiege +1.75 Acne +2 sate . sae 
Lorain, O. N3 412.25 +28.75 45.75 +23.5 43.25 +21 Sui dala +1.75 +19.5 Et 29ST: 0. pete 
Youngstown Y1 412.25 +28.75 +5.75 +23.5 +3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17. 
list, % 
LD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled Carloa dedieconnts roms ict, 
pLEG TRIG We 1 10°28) 28-765 +5.75 + 23.5 P 3.25 +21 +1.75 +19.5 +1.75 +19.5 +2 +19.75 0.5 +17.25 
BUTTWELD STANDARD es Threaded and pounce Carload discounts from list, % r Ay 
Size—Inches 20... ess < % Ye % on 
Mister er) St mentite 600 ee a 6c 8.5¢ 11.5¢ 17¢ Cc 
Pounds Per Ft ....... 0.24 0.42 0.57 0.85 1.13 1.68 2.28 2 
Blk Galv® Blk Galv® Blk Galv® BIk Galv* Blk Galv® Blk -Galv® Blk Galv 
Aliquippa, Pa, J5 .... .... he eo eos ae ere 2125 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Alton elligetlareeerncee ee Be ek nee: cst Sok 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Benwood, W. Va. Wi0 1.5 +27 +105 +36 +21 +45.5 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sous : : 34 +19.5 +44 Fe Pease Ree ae ea bas Peat Siete 
Etna Pan ND. eee a a eee sft ST he Cac 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Fairless, Pa, N3 ..... ..-- ree Boa elie oes whe 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Fontana, Calif, Kf on5 oni. winess BcoKD nietere Siovens petra +10.75 +28 +7.75 +24 +4.25 +19.5 +1.75 +18.25 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 .... Sous ane ee Ape wise 1.25 +16 4.25 +12 7.15 +7.5 10.25 +7.75 
Porain) OWNS eee ee Saat eS oe Sate ant nee 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sha Ra S2e waniesicte : 5 34 +19.5 +44 Fear Misra Falsa Aa atesere aaa OOD Banc 
enaron, Pa. Me cues ee ie ha) pee see SSE 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2. 0.5 +28 +11.5 +437 +22 +45.5 0.25 +17 3.25 +13 6.75 +8.5 9.25 +7.25 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .. 4.5 +424 +8.5 +34 +19.5 +44 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Youngstown R2) Yio. ee. Ste etelete else S000 acae 2.25 +15 5.25 +11 8.75 +6.5 11.25 +5.25 
Pe AR NE ae a I i ee a i a a a 
Size—Inches ........... 1% 2 2% 3 3% 4 
List Perak tise ee. 27.5¢ 37¢ 58.5¢ 76.5¢ 92c $1.09 
Pounds Per Ft ..... save 2.72 3.68 5.82 7.62 9.20 10.89 
Blk Galv® Blk Galv® Blk — Galv® Blk Galy® Blk Galv® Blk Galv® 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 ...... 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 AOR. ae a ee 
JNtisay UNS Il awa aoanec 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 11.75 44.25 12.25 +43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Mtname as No eee 11.75 +4.25 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
Fairless, Pa. N3 ....... 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 41.75 +5.5 11.75 +5.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Fontana, Calif. K1 .... +1.25 417.25 +0.75 +16.75 0.75 +16.5 0.75 +16.5 +9.75 +27.5 +9.75 +27.5 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 10.75 +65.25 11.25 +4.75 12.75 +4.5 12.25 +4.5 2.25 +15.5 2.25 +15.5 
Borains Oo N3eie ee 4 11.75 +4.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 Bone een siti aati 
Sharon, Pa. M6 ........ 11.75 +4.25 12.25 43.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 PS gees ee nn 5 
Sparrows Pt., Md. B2.. 9.75 +6.25 10.25 +5.75 11.75 +5.5 11.75 45.5 1.25 +16.5 1.25 +16.5 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 .... 11.75 44.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 414.5 3.25 +14.5 
Youngstown R2, Y1 .... 11.75 44.25 12.25 +3.75 13.75 +3.5 13.75 +3.5 3.25 +14.5 3.25 +14.5 
*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (11.50c, East St. Louis). 
Stainless Steel Clad Steel 
Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras Plates: Sheets 
Carbon Base Carbon Base 
H.R. Bars; CR. 5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 
Forg- Rods; Struc- Strip; | Stainless 
Als! —Rerolling— ing H.R. C.F. tural Flat 
Type Ingot Slabs Billets Strip Wire Shapes Plates Sheets Wire oe4 Stree ee ee eee Ae en AES | eee 
ZO aces 2200 27.00 eed 36.00 40.00 42.00 39.25 48.50 45.00 S04 Tae 30.50 33.75 36.95 40.15 ‘ee 
202 ...... 23.75 30.25 36.50 39.00 40.75 43.00 40.00 49.25 49.25 a 42.20 46.25 50.25 58.25 
SOI 23.25 28.00 37.25 37.25 42.00 44.25 41.25 51.26 47.50 46.75 51.20 55.65 cia 
202 ocoad . 25.25 31.50 38.00 40.50 42.75 45.00 42.25 52.00 52.00 55.15 60.40 65.65 igs 
302B .... 25.50 32.75 40.75 45.75 45.00 47.25 44.50 57.00 57.00 34.50 37.75 41.05 47.25 
OSM terete che eaten 32.00 41.00 46.00 45.50 48.00 45.00 56.75 56.75 40.80 44.65 48.55 57.00 
ie Gaekee 27.00 33.25 40.50 44.25 45.25 47.75 45.75 55.00 565.00 24.60 26.90 29.25 < ta 
BOSD sete Soto aoe 48.25 51.50 53.00 55.50 53.50 63.25 63.25 22.70 24.85 27.00 _ 
305 ...... 28.50 36.75 42.50 47.50 45.25 47.75 46.25 58.75 58.75 ¢ : 23.45 25.65 27.90 j 
SOStin en: 30:75 38.25 47.25 50:25 52:75 55.75 55.25 63.00 63.00|\Inconel .......... 48.90 59.55 70.15 80.85 ; 
Bin Heaeee 39.75 49.50 57.75 64.50 63.75 67.00 66.00 80.50 80150)| Nickell 4.5 scene 41.65 51.95 63.30 72.70 5 
STOmeee 49.75 61.50 78.00 84.25 86.50 91.00 87.75 96.75 96.75] Nickel, Low Carbon 41.95 52.60 63.30 74.15 
S14 eee panes cs 77.50 noe 86.50 91.00 87.75 99.00 104.25] Monel ............ 43.35 53.55 63.80 74.05 
SIG ge ee 39.75 49.50 62.25 69.25 69.25 73.00 71.75 80.75 80.75 
S16 Morey ers 55.50 70.00 76.50 77.00 80.75 79.50 89.25 89.25 Strip, Carbon Base 
EN? vapeas - 48.00 60.00 76.75 88.25 86.25 90.75 88.50 101.00 101.00 —Cold Rolled— 
321 ...... 32.25 40.00 47.00 53.50 52.50 55.50 54.75 65.50 65.50 10% —_ Both Sides 
SSO p esas ne ee 18275 .... 132.00 138.50 135.50 149.25 149.25 3 2.05 
es CbTa 37.00 46.50 55.75 63.50 61.50 64.75 64.75 79.25 79.25) Copbper® ......-.-.. eserves eee e eee eee $5.55 42. 
405 11111) 10186 25150 29:75 381d0 «$3.50 35.25 2.50 46.75 46.75)  *DeoKldized. Production points: ‘Stainless-ciad sheets 
410 ...... 16.75 21.50 28.25 31.00 32.00 33.75 30.00 40.25  40.25| New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates. Claymont, Del. 
ASI J eee ee née SE ties 32:50 34:25 31.25 48.25 48.95 | C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. 1-4, and Wash- 
PXY Soasor 26.00 33.50 34.25 41.76 39.25 41.25 40.25 62.00 — 62.00| ington, Pa. J3, nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coates- 
430 ...--- 17.00 21.75 28.75 32.00 32.50 34.25 31.00 40.75 40.75 | Ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. 
ASO mor etae mee 29.50 ae 33.00 34.75 31.75 51.75 51.75 
CES Cuan aCe 28.75 37.75 SS 42.00 44.25 41.00 56.00 56.00 
CU Aer eee Sire 39.25 59.00 44.25 46.50 42.75 70.00 70.00 


Stainless Steel Producers Are: Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp.; American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Carpenter Steel Co. of New 
England; Charter Wire Products; Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; 
Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp.; Wilbur B. Driver Co.: Driver-Harris Co.; Eastern 
Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel 
Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., 
Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson 
Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Stainless & Strip Div., Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stain- 
less Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; 
Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; 
Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; 
Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh 
Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Com- 
pany Ine.; Rodney Metals Inc.; Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; 
Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel 
Div., Copperweld Steel Co.; Superior Tube Co.; Swepco Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; 
Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary of Crucible Steel Co. of America; 
Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steel Inc.; U. S. Steel Corp.; Universal Cyclops 
Steel Corp.; Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; Wall Tube & Metal Products Co.; Wallingford 
Steel Co., subsidiary of Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., Washington Steel Corp. 


Tool Steel 


Grade $ perlb Grade 


Reg. Carbon (W-1).... 0.330 W-Cr Hot Work (H-12) 0.530 
Spec. Carbon (W-1) ... 0.385 V-Cr Hot Work (H-13) 0.550 
Oil Hardening (O-1)... 0.505 W Hot Wk. (H-21) 1.425-1.44 
V-Cr Hot Work (H-11) 0.505 Hi-Carbon-Cr (D-11).. 0.955 


Grade by Analysis (%) Alsi 
Cr Vv Co Mo 

18 4 al sieioie tere T-1 
18 4 2 otto ere T-2 
13.5 4 3 Bob fereye T-3 
18.25 4.25 1 4.75 we'8 T-4 
18 4 2 9 ee T-5 
20.25 4.25 1.6 12.95 a T-6 
13.75 3.75 2 5 5.00 T-8 
1.5 4 1 Alea h 8.5 M-1 
6.4 4.5 1.9 ORICRO 5 M-2 
6 4 3 6 M-3 


Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, Bz2, 
C12, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S88, U4, 


$ per Ib 


Designation $ per Ib 


B8, C4, C9, 
V2, and V3. 


100 


Pig | 
g ron F.o.b. furnace prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. Minimum delivered prices are approximate. 
as Jen Malle- Besse- No.2 Malle- Besse- 
BIC oundry able mer Basic Foundry able mer 
Bir istri 
Bi mingham District IDs BEEY Goo enoo omoooD Bodo BoIc oud 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Benen Eicamarvercters BOUNDED ,S 62.00 62.50%* .... nace HAs IE) Can gesoecosecnmeomcias — eKlb) 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Peta WG ier Nelelalelelsivialere 9600 food 62.50%* 66.50 a Everett,Mass, El ......--+-+-+0--> 67.50 68.00 68.50 sees 
oodward,Ala. W15 .......... wee. 62.50% 62.50°* 66.50 cane ontanal Califa Kalmewer ieee tle eerie = 75.00 75.50 sce 
Cincinnati, deld. ......... Estadual eens 70.20 aes Genevallitane Cider ee erean slat 66.00 66.50 or 
GraniteCity,I]], G4 ....-.--.-.+0e-- 67.90 68.40 68.90 
Buffalo District __ fronton Utabe G11) co si eus ces (ic ee 66.00 66.50 .... 
Buffalo) H1.. RQ... c0. «0.0 fi eet Minnequa,Colo; (C10) 32. ..-.-- <1. «.-. 68.00 68.50 69.00 
N. Tonawanda,N.Y. T9 ........ eee ce Oy ene LOO ETDS Rookwood Connwts ah psc. = maa BOT. e650 Lee 
Tonawanda,N.Y, Wi2 ........... i eacor G6s0) 6700 ete TALON, 1G pacosnbood codeae sane 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Boston, deld. ....... NINES 77i29 7779s 7829 7.50 Cincinnat!)) delds <..t.-.++++-+sn- 72.94 73.44 : nan 
Rochester,N.Y., deld. ............ 69.02 69.52 70.02 . Fees 
Syracuse,N.Y¥., deld. 1 ........., 70.12 70.62 71. eee se nog 0-10:0:0070), Eos 0.50-0:08 Pameont 
‘ ‘ s 71.12 1000 **Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 
Chicago District tPhos. 0.50% up; Phos. 0.30-0.49, $63.50. 
Chica: CER tspate 
ee ie ee CeO 9g 08.501) 66:50. 67-00 PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS 
S {Chicago Tl WiI14 ee icicle neice ose 66.00 ; ee euee Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
Milwaukee hidelds cycssuicesicrcicns 69.02 69.52 69.52 70.02 over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
Muskegon,Mich., deld. Serescers hee ee 74.52 74.52 : is 1.75-2.00%. 
? x : sade Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
Cleveland District - or portion thereof. 
Cleveland R2, A7 66 00° 66.50 6 
yp FAO cer ecersevecccece . a 6.50 67.00 
Akron; Ohio m delds sce. hecs ec <aes 69.52 70.02 70.02 70.52 BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
- —— (Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
Re tte Disinict thereof over the ane grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
Birdsboro,Pa. B10 ..... Biereisieralcrersiae 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 with silicon over 11.50% and $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
ONESCON a Pai eee aie pal ere <ortrsie to 35 V6 616 - 68.00 68.50 69.00 eiaiste portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
Swedeland,Pa. A3 ......... ee ceees 68.00 68.50 69.00 69.50 Jackson,Ohio I-3, J1 ....ccevcccceesceccccerse ne cecsrcer rete $78.00 
New ork mdeldy Got. ncsecnocey sees 75.501 76:00 ea TETRIS 120 or sosoecBn 6 aro cBen po neen.an. coms ocoGspreSodnacDr 79.25 
Aires tN seit, eee socsecees 72.69 73.19 73.69 74.19 
ee ee om es) wea. ELECTRIC FURNACE SIMMER EO ee 
‘ : Z (Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
Pittsburgh District each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% ears 
NevilleIsiand,Pa. P6 ccc. veces cca Galvert@ity yn PS Silse cotter «sprite reise sewio eeiaieeien ae icone eee $ 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides) CC COTES PORES 66:00 T 867,00 Ningaramalie: N.Y. P15) ch caete st coca een eemenars 99.00 
Aliquippa, deld. . - 67.95 67.95 Keokuk,Ilowa Open-hearth & Fdry, $9 freight allowed Kz .... 103.50 
Piece cin eas acide ae aie? coon er6o. Bees as Keokuk Iowa O.H. & Fadry, 12% Ib piglets, 16% Si, max fr’gt 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, ie 2 ; 8.13 allowed up to $9, K2 ...-..eeeeece rss eter sects eet esecese 106.50 
Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., deld. .. .... 68.26 68.26 68.79 
cone erationds ba. dela. paaccs 68.29 68.82 68.82 69.35 LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton 
GIG ae Core ae eee eS ape 69.10 69.10 69.63 Tales; Tennst TS (Phos, 0.0959 cmax) ha avcen hana elses $73.00 
oe eet: ; Sere oe IOC Rockwood,Tenn. T3 (Phos. 0.035% max) ies 
Youn Troy,N.Y. R2 (Phos. 0.035% max) ....... .00 
Beerccet Deseek Philadelphia, deld. ..... css cece esse ees e teen neers eteees 81.67 
fae ard,Ohio —¥1 ........ aietenetetaetate S08 Crevend 66.50 ieee Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) . 71.00 
BE DAV ING Bn SO ew winieioceis ies oietole sole ss 66.00 Devens 66.50 67.00 Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ........ 71.00 
PMWOUNEStOWN V2 © aioe eistesie ee e-cisies o's Sone eiatels 66.50 moda Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% MAX) Manto es 71.00 
Mansfield,Ohio, deld. ............ 71.30 eae 71.80 72.30 NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


ee Oe ee ee eee ee ee eee ee sss SS 


Steel Service Center Products 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.0.b. warehouse. City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 Ib except: Denver, 
Moline, Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore. Boston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, 
San Francisco, 10 cents; Atlanta, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Houston, Seattle, no charge. 


SHEEY§——_—_-_________- STRIP —— BARS Standard 

Hot- Cold- Galv. Stainless Hot- H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES: 

Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 Rolled* Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
PACLATICA ee epeteracres 8.598 9.86§ 10.13 Boo 8.91 9.39 13.24 # eterers 9.40 9.29 ables! 
Baltimore ..... 8.55 9.25 9.99 Barta 9.05 9.45 11.85# 15.48 9.55 9.00 10.50 
Birmingham ... 8.18 9.45 10.46 eisisic 8.51 8.99 iets Biter 9.00 8.89 10.98 
IBOStON Ze: «01-101 « 9.31 10.40 11.97 53.50 9.73 10.11 13.394 15.71 10.01 10.02 11.85 
Buffalo ....... 8.40 9.60 10.85 55.98 8.75 9.15 11.454 15.40 9.25 9.20 10.75 
Chattanooga ... 8.35 9.69 9.65 eeree 8.40 8.77 10.46 ana 8.88 8.80 10.66 
Chicago ....... 8.25 9.45 10.50 53.00 8.51 8.99 9.15 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Cincinnati ..... 8.43 9.51 10.55 53.43 8.83 9.31 11.53 # 15.37 9.56 9.27 10.53 
Cleveland ...... 8.36 9.54 10.65 52.33 8.63 9.10 11.254 15.16 9.39 9.13 10.44 
IOTMIEIY Wsomocrmord 8.80 9.30 BOK 8.85 8.80 areiae peters 8.75 9.15 10.40 
Denver .:/.5). - > - 9.40 11.84 12.94 FOOL 9.43 9.80 11.19 Sate 9.84 9.76 11.08 
Detroit ........ 8.51 9.71 11.25 56.50 8.88 9.30 9.51 15.33 9.56 9.26 10.46 
HUPIG, Pane cise ele 8.35 9.45 9.9510 acd 8.60 9.10 11.25 sae 9.35 9.10 10.60 
Houston ....... 8.40 8.90 10.29 52.00 8.45 8.40 11.60 15.75 8.35 8.75 10.10 
Jackson, Miss. . 8.52 9.79 Aa p.ign 8.84 9.82 10.68 5005 9.33 9.22 11.08 
Los Angeles ... 8.702 10,802 12.152 57.60 9.15 9.102 12.952 16.35 9.002 9.102 11.302 
Memphis, Tenn. 8.59 9.80 Rise Rite 8.84 9.32 11.254 OStrt 9.33 9.22 10.86 
Milwaukee .... 8.39 9.59 11.04 Asoo 8.65 9.13 9.39 15.19 9.22 9.03 10.34 
Moline, Ill. .... 8.55 9.80 Baie Baer. 8.84 8.95 9.15 eters 8.99 8.91 aes 
New York ..... 8.87 10.13 11.10 53.08 9.64 9.99 13.25 # 15.50 9.74 9.77 11.05 
Norfolk, Va. .. 8.40 6000 oes BGO 9.10 9.10 12.00 omuC 9.40 8.85 10.35 
Philadelphia ... 8.20 9.25 11.34 52.71 9.25 9.40 11.954 15.48 9.10 9.15 10.40°° 
Pittsburgh .... 8.35 9.55 10.90 52.00 8.61 8.99 11.25 # 15.05 9.00 8.89 10.20 
Richmond, Va. . 8.40 avert 10.40 Bieiste 9.10 9.00 Beco GOGH 9.40 8.85 10.85 
St. Louis ...... 8.63 9.83 11,28 Sood 8.89 9.37 9.78 15.43 9.48 9.27 10.58 
St -Paul-..o5.- 8.79 10.04 11.49 melee 8.84 9.21 9.86 aado 9.38 9.30 10.49 
San Francisco.. 9.65 11.10 11.40 55.10 9.75 10.15 13.00 16.00 9.85 10.00 12.35 
Seattle ........ 10.30 11.55 12.50 56.52 10.25 10.50 14.70 16.808 10.20 10.10 12.50 
South’ton, Conn. 9.07 10.33 10.71 Soh 9.48 9.74 aces Fags 9.57 9.57 10.91 
Spokane ......-. 10.35 11.55 12.55 57.38 10.80 11.05 14.70 16.80 10.25 10.15 13.05 
Washington ... 9.15 Bieers abo Rierere 9.65 10.05 12.50 sano 10.15 9.60 11.10 


*Prices do not include gage extras; tprices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; eel, in, 
and heavier; +tas annealed; ti% in. to 4 in. wide, inclusive; #net price, 1 in. round C-1018. 

Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb except as noted; cold-finished bars, 2000 lb and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 3999 Ib; stainless sheets, 8000 
Ib except in Chicago, New York, Boston, Seattle, 10,000 Ib and in San Francisco, 2000 to 4999 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 2000 to 9999 
lb, except in Seattle, 30,000 lb and over; 2—30,000 Ib; 3—1000 to 4999 lb; *—1000 to 1999 lb; 1°—2000 lb and over. 
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Refractories 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) 


High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, 
Hitchens, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West 
Decatur, Winburne, Snow Shoe, Pa., Bessemer, 
Ala., Farber, Mexico, St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., 
Ironton, Oak Hill, Parrall, Portmouth, Ohio, 


Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Pottery, Ga., $140; 
Salina, Pa., $145; Niles, Ohio, $138; Cutler. 
Utah, $165. 

Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., 


Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Winburne, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., New Savage, Md., St. Louis, 
$185; Stevens Pottery, Ga., $195; Cutler, Utah, 


$233. 
Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $158; War- 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, 
Morrisville, Pa., $163; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, 
Rockdale, Ill., $168; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los 
Angeles, $180. 

Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., 
a E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., 
182, 

Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $145; 
Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 

Ladle Brick (per 1000) 
Dry Pressed: Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$235; Danville, Ill., $253; Philadelphia, $265; 


Clearfield, Pa., $230; Orviston, Snow Shoe, Pa., 
$260. 

60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $313; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $320; Philadelphia, , $325. 

70 Per Cent: st. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$335; Danville, Ill., $353; Clearfield, Orviston, 
Snow Shoe, Pa., $360; Philadelphia, $365. 


Sleeves (per 1000) 


Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $188. 

Nozzles (per 1000) 
Reesdale, -Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Louis, $310. 


Runners (per 1000) 
Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., $234. 


Dolomite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
$16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15.60. 

Magnesite (per net ton) 
Domestic, dead - burned, ¥% in. grains with 
fines: Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 
3% in. grains with fines: Baltimore, $73. 


Fluorspar 


Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
content 72.5%, $37-$41; 70%, $36-$40; 60%, 
$33-$36.50. Imported, net ton, f.o.b. cars 
point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade; 
European, $30-$33, contract; Mexican, all rail, 
duty paid, $25; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27. 


Aluminum: 


Metal Powder 


Carlots 
(Per pound f.o.b. shipping Ton lots 
voint in ton lots for minus Antimony, 


100 mesh, except as noted) 


Atomized, 500-lb 

drum, freight allowed 
seleterreled (OS200 

SDH ORTOUD 40.50 

500-lb lots 42.00* 

Brass, 5000-lb 


Electrodes 


Threaded with nipple; 
unboxed, f.o.b. plant 


Cents 1OtS.) eian .33.00-48.90 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: Bronze, 5000- Ib ! GRAPHITE 

98% Fe: NOUS se sretrel clete,se 49.60-53.70+ Inches Per 
F.o.b. Camden or Copper: Diam Length 100 Ib 

Riverton, N. J., Electrolytic ...... 14.25” 
freight allowed Reduced ......... 14.25" 2 24 $64.00 
east of Mississippi Lead Sper en cada ee 7.50" 27% 30 41.50 
river, ocean bags, Manganese: 3 40 39.25 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 Minus 35 mesh .... 64.00 4 40 37.00 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, Minus 100 mesh .... 70.00 5% 40 36.50 
98% Fe: Minus 200 mesh .... 75.00 6 60 33.25 
Deld. east of Nickel, unannealed ... 74.00 7 60 29.75 
Mississippi River Nickel-Silver, 5000-Ib 8,9,10 60 29.50 
23,000 Ib and over 11.25 lots ..........50.99-55.40+ 12 72 28.25 
HOOMmeshia eee 9.10 Phosphor-Copper, 5000- 14 60 28.25 
40 mesh .......... 8.10 Ibplotersar Meee 1.80 16 72 27.25 
Electrolytic Iron, Copper (atomized) 5000- 17 60 27.25 
Melting stock, 99.87% Ibislotsmernene 42.30-50.80+ 18 v2 27.00 
Fe, irregular frag- SILOM! Rie eles e celoer ete 47.50 20 72 26.50 
ments of % in. x Solderas Mera ean 7.00* 24 84 27.25 

BAIN, Sores ciers 28.75 Stainless Steel, 304 ... $1.07 

(In contract lots of. 240 tons Stainless Steel, 316 ... $1.26 

price is 22.75c) Tine snore ieee ee 14.00* CARBON 

Annealed, 99.5% Fe... 36.50 Zinc, 5000-lb lots 19.00-32.20t 
Unannealed (99 + % Tungsten: Dollars 8 60 14.25 
ESC a Fecsictare sn) asteniscece 36.00 Melting grade, 99% 10 60 13.80 
Unannealed (99 + % 60 to 200 mesh, 12 60 14.75 
Fe) (minus 325 nominal: 14 60 14.75 
mesh) 9. si. «<5 were 09.00 1000 lb and over ... 3.15 14 72 12.55 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb.... 3.30 17 60 12.65 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic ily 12 12.10 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr, min 20 90 11.55 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis ..... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.95 
crone, depending on ———————- 24 96 12.10 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. }+De- 30 84 12.00 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. +De- 35, 40 110 11.60 
ers; all minus 200 mesh pending on mesh. 40 100 12.50 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates. Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’s account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries. ) 


Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305 . 
IBarESizowANeEles ere: ete svetel sales rctciaians + is\eierel sles) 6 


Structural epee 
PSR Gu iis caect meres 


CHANCES 7, co cscleiessiiarerstaisys siete cleisleleldsteisiwis wisays 


Plates (basic bessemer) 
Sheets, H.R. ... 


Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) : San a os ie a eae’ 
1000 ft, % x 0.30 lb 
jeGie. Tae ace cat cou goon ouodan™ NOOO UmOgmIG OG 


Furring Channels, C.R., 


Barbed Wire (7+) 


Merchant Bars Nigro) ayac Nexekerarel 


Hot-Rolled Bands 


Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial | No. fea aa 50 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Heading Quality No. 5.. 6.05 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ............ 


+Per 82 lb net reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 


102 


North South Gulf West 
Atlantic Atlantic Coast Coast 
$5.10 $5.10 $5.00 $5.45 
eer a O.00) 5.00 4.90 5.33 
5.00 5.00 4.90 5.33 
5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
-.». 5.06 5.06 4.96 5.40 
6.62 6.62 6.62 6.94 
8.20 8.20 8.20 8.50 
Aaa eth 8.75 8.75 9.12 
: 25.59 25.59 26.46 
“ 6.60 6.60 6.95 
: 5.40 5.35 5.90 
: 7.15 7.15 7,55 
yore TOVLb, 5.28 5.10 5.45 
6.18 6.00 6.30 
som. ttast) 7.15 7.67 8.26 


20d nails and heavier. 


Ores 
Lake Superior Iron Ore 


(Prices effective for the 1958 shipping season, 
gross ton, 51.50% iron natural rail of vessel, 
lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi DesSemer oia6 seis = sie wlan was sees $11.60 
Mesabi nonbessemer ......csecsvececers 11.45 
Old Range bessemer 2. 0.6.0.0 20 cine 11.85 
Old Range nonbessemer ........- rcieishers 11.70 
Open=hearth FUMIp! wie cciciectercvorereiareloiteleverohe 12.70 
ERTS LOS) rele aiopovete tstetste isleiieie cons Nevelenelvlereraisis tate 11.45 


The foregoing prices are based on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates, 
handling and unloading charges, and taxes 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957, 
and increases or decreases after that date are 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, deld. E, Pa. 

New Jersey, foundry and basic 62-64% 
CONCENUVATOS soi wiser s ere stsieisiatals vine 18.00-19.00 
Foreign Iron Ore 
Cents per unit, c.if. Atlantic pees: 
Swedish basic, 65% .... Buc 23.00 
N. African hematite (spot) AHO. Oagd DOO nom 
Brazilian iron ore, 68.5% .........0++. 26.00 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 

Foreign wolframite, good commercial 


quality . $12, 25-$12.50* 
Domestic, concentrates f. ‘0. b. milling 
JPOUNES a) avers tars. siotarcdteeersteuter erator eter: 16.00-17.00+ 


*Before duty. ~+Nominal. 
Manganese Ore 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) 
$1.10 per long ton unit, cif. U. S. ports. 
duty for buyer’s account; other than Indian, 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus ocean 
freight differential for delivery to Portland, 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wash. 
Indian and Rhodesian 
SS VOB TE crea ce estrectonsniay iin olen tane nearer $42.00-44.00 
AB OG. Oi Sh Sips ca ave cuusreredertauererete ttre 38.00-40.00 
48% no ratio .... ++...» 29.00-31.00 
South African. Transvaal 


S495 NO LAtiO! <, so srtsreite « siete etna 22.00-23.00 
48 To NO NALIO) ois.c.0 teiuraye heels eee 29.00-31.00 
Turkish 
EU art Le Ralcan Bigarachn Im pleciees cso ODD 51.00-55.00 
Domestic 
Rail nearest seller 
NA. i Me eye aac eaOG CODOOO TTD UD.OU.nd oun 39.00 
Molybdenum 

Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content, 
MINES; UNPACKed We cierelerasiemweiee stolen aratnete $1.23 


Antimony Ore 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard 
50-55% ..... SremarareTane snevereleveistoreheratstersteee $2.25-2.40 
GLUE. Sree at GOST RUMI DE OME TIO O OO NOL 2.50-3.10 
Vanadium Ore 
Cents per lb W205 
Domestic .... qa seie TOoLOO 


Metallurgical Coke 


Price per net ton 
Beehive Ovens 


Connellsville, Pa., furnace ........ $14.75-15.75 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ....... 18.00-18.50 
Oven Foundry Coke 
Birmingham, ovens .........esseeeeees> $28.85 
Cincinnati, deld. -..........0.-ee sence 31.84 
Buftalo; OVENS merrccerel ce ye nivonrs oa) cieroheteretsrers 30.50 
Camden, N. J., OvenS ..........++020-, 29.50 
Detroit, OVENS 2c on sca eves ees esi asisinls 30.50 
Pontiac; Michs,, (deldey cycictec-)- eisiere ciers 32.45 
Saginaw, Mich., deld. ............%.. 34.03 
Brie, Pas, OVens oie viessraiets silos eistetrey 30.50 


Everett, Mass., ovens: 
New England, deld. 
Indianapolis, ovens 
Ironton, Ohio, ovens 
Cincinnati, deld. 
Kearny, N. J., OVENS 0.2.0 ce wc eccnees Yj 
Mil Waukee;s OVERS eicieicrnsereteneleleletelelsieretsiens 0 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), Pa., ovens.. 29.25 
Painesville, ‘Ohio, Ovens ic ciiw cre crerte sate 30.50 
Cleveland, deld. 
Philadelphia, ovens 
StH LWouis; OVeNSie + s/eratoisreraysreutcroneiartoneysrenere 
St.- Paul? Ovens’ sci « suerte tints ee neaiere 
Chicago, deld. 
Swedeland, Pa., 
Terre Haute, Ind., 


*Or within $5.15 freight zone from works. 


Coal Chemicals 


(Representative prices) 
Cents per gal., f.o.b. tank cars or 
tank trucks, plant 


Pure: benzene wr ails ss ina elope, Sale kee 31.00 
Xylene; ‘industrial grade o..2:6 i as cleus ate 29.00 
Creosote! wis cree tis isirsretenrerietsatelel ore tertene 22.00 
INaphthalenes 7S idee eeactncerateiie serene 7.00 


Toluene, one deg. (del. east of Rockies). 25.00 
Cents per lb, f.o.b. tank cars or tank trucks, del. 
Phenol, 90 per cent grade ...........0. 15.50 
Per net ton bulk, f.o.b. cars or trucks, plant 
Ammonium sulfate, regular grade ......$42.00 


STEEL 


Ok ec el a aha a Se 2 = ee 
WEEYIS aks aloe 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
Neville Island, Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% 
Mn, 1-3% Si, $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
approx) base price per net ton, $245, Johns- 
town, Duquesne, Sheriden, Neville Island, Pa.; 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Shef- 
field, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract 
$2 for each 1% or fraction thereof of con- 
tained manganese over 76% or under 74%, 
respectively. (Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net 
ton, f.o.b. Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. 
Add $2.60 for each 1% above 81%; subtract 
$2.60 for each 1% below 79%, fractions in 
proportion to nearest 0.1%. 


High-Grade Low-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 
85-95%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
C, 35.1le per lb of contained Mn, carload 
packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
C, 3.5¢c for max 0.5% C, and 6.5¢e for max 
75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 
bulk, 25.5c per lb of contained Mn, packed, 
cearload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
Delivered. Spot,add 0.25c. 


Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 
2% max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
load, lump, bulk, 45c¢ per Ib of metal; packed, 
45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
bulk, 33.25c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; less 
ton, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per Ib. Premium 
for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per Ib. 
Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., freight 
allowed to St. Louis or any point east of 
Mississippi River; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., freight 
allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Carload ,lump, 
bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c per 
lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
bula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
duct 0.2c from above prices. For 3% grade, 
Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 
3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per Ib of. 


contained Ti; less ton to 300 lb, $1.55. (Ti 38- 
43%, Al 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Ton lot $1.35, less ton to 300 lb $1.37, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
6-8%). Contract min c.l. $240 per ton, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to desti- 
nations east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. Spot, $245. 


Ferrotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
2-4%). Contract, c.l. $290 per ton, f.0.b. Ni- 
agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. Spot, $295. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, cy): 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; c.1. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk, C 0.025% max, 
36.75c per lb contained Cr; 0.010% max, 
37.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2¢. 
Delivered. 


Cr 67-71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
39.75c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
38.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 61- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.1., 2 in. 
x D, bulk 30.8c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, c.l. 32.4c, ton 34.2c, less ton 35.7c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


January 19, 1959 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: 


‘ (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load packed, 8M x D, 21.25c per lb of alloy, 


ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 
Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr. 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 


C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 28.25c per lb contained Cr, 
14.60e per lb contained Si, 0.75” x down 
29.40c per lb contained Cr, 14.60c per lb con- 


tained Si. 


Chromium Metal, Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade, (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.15 per lb, ton lot $1.17, 
less ton lot $1.19. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per lb of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2 % max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55% or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.05 per lb; 
No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 
carload lot, 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less 


packed, $1.38 per lb contained V,O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 

SILICON ALLOYS 
50% _ Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 


bulk, 14.6c per lb of contained Si. Packed c.l. 
17.1c, ton lot 18.55c, less ton 20.20c, f.0.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.: Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Sheffield, Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
0.45c. 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.75¢ per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.75¢e, ton lot 19.55c, less ton 20.9c. De- 


livered. Spot, add 0.35c. 
15% F¥errosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.9¢c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.8¢c, ton lot 20.45c, less ton 21.7c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.3c. 
90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 


bulk, 20c per lb of contained Si, Packed c.l. 


21.65c, ton lot 23.05c, less ton 24.1c. Deliv- 
ered. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 1.00% max Fe, 


0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 21.5¢ per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.l. 23.15¢, ton lot 24.45c, less 
ton 25.45¢c. Add 0.5¢c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Add 0.5¢ for 0.50% Fe grade analyzing min 


98.25% min Si. 

Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 9.85c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 10.85c. 

ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 

12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c¢.l. lump, 


bulk, 9.25c¢ per lb of alloy. Packed, c.1. 10.45ce, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


35-40% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
52%, Fe 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
carload, lump, packed 27.25¢ per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: 100 Ib or more packed (B 17.50% 
min, Si 1.50% max, Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% 
max). Contract, 100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 
per Ib of alloy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. De- 
livered. Spot, add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., 
prices, 100 lb and over are as follows: Grade 
A (10-14% 3B) 85c per 1b; Grade B (14-18% 
B) $1.20; Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4 % B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” x D, $5.25 per Ib of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load $320 per ton, f.o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%) Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23¢c per Ib of alloy, carload packed 
24.25¢e, ton lot 26.15¢c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45¢c. Delivered. Spot, add 


0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
earload, bulk 19.60c per lb of briquet, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 1b to e.l. pallets 20.80c; 2000 
lb to cl. in bags 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 lb and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
carload, bulk 14.8¢ per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, bags 16c; 3000 lb to ¢.l., pallets 16¢; 
2000 lb to c.l., bags 17.2c; less ton 18.1c. 
Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
31% lb and containing 2 lb of Mn and approx 
% Ib of Si). Contract, ¢.l. bulk 15.1e per 
lb of briquet; c.l. packed, bags 16.3c, 3000 Ib 


to ¢.l., pallets 16.3c; 2000 lb to c¢.l., bags 
17.5¢; less ton 18.4ce. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 Ib and containing 2 lb of Si and small 
sizes, weighing approx 24% lb and containing 
1 lb of Si). Contract, carload, bulk 8c per lb 
of briquet; packed, bags 9.2c; 3000 lb to c.l., 
pallets 9.6c; 2000 lb to c.l., bags 10.8c; less 
ton 11.7c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% Ib 
of Mo each). $1.49 per lb of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


Titanium Briquets: Ti 98.27%, $1 per lb, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%). 5000 lb W or more 
$2.15 per Ib (nominal) of contained W. De- 
livered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocoiumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8% max, 
C 0.4% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $4 per lb of 
contained Cb; less ton lots $4.05 (nominal). 
Delivered, 


Ferrotantalum Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lots 2” x D, $3.80 per 1b 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lots $3.85 (nominal). 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5-7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, ¢.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per 1b of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 4: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%).-C.1. packed, 20c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 21.15¢c; less ton lot 22.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.l. packed 18.45¢ per Ib of alloy; 
ton lot 19.95c; less ton lot 21.20c, f.o.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 19.25e. Packed c.l. 
20.25c, 2000 lb to c.l. 21.25c; less than 2000 
Ib 21.75¢c per lb of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $5 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base). Carload, bulk, f.o.b. 
sellers’ works, Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $120 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.76 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.82. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 
Mo, in cans, $1.47: in bags, $1.46, f.o.b. 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 


NEW 


PAINT SAVER 


Revolutionary Hot Dip Process. 
David-Ludwig Company solves your PAINT FINISHING problems. 


This hot dip process has greatly simplified paint dip 
operations with resultant savings in paint usage, floor 
space and initial cost. The process consists of preheating 
the article and dipping it into a paint operating at 160° F. 
Leaving the tank the solvent is instantly evaporated from 
the paint by the heat radiating from the article. This pro- 
vides quick drying, uniform thickness and drip-free coat. 
Since the solvent used is trichlorethylene the system 
is fireproof, providing safety for plants and employees. 
Contact A. D. Ludwig, Vice President, for additional 
information. 


Hot Dip Process 


Hot Dip Paint Tank (Non- ‘Pammabl 


Old Process. 


ue yu 


: : 


Solvent ee 
Air & eevee S 


Fire Walt 


Manufacturers and Installers of: 
Finishing Systems 

Ventilating Systems 

Dust Collecting Systems 


udwig CO. Tw 2-100 
14290 Goddard Avenue ~ Detroit 12, Michigan 


4 impustay 


Forty years of experience shearing hot and cold 
plus the HILL ACME metals. 

guarantee of material We are the only manufac- 
and workmanship are turers of both shears and 
your assurance of com- shear blades for this ap- 
plete reliability and plication. The advantages 
“know how” in produc- of using CLEVELAND 
ing CLEVELAND Alloy blades, produced by a 
Grade billet and struc- shear manufacturer, are 
tural shear blades for obvious. 


THE HILL ACME COMPANY 


CLEVELAND KNIFE DIVISION 
1203 West 65th Street * Cleveland 2, Ohio 
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EQUIPTO 


lron-Grip® 


Steel Shelving 


with the exclusive stud 


Exclusive steel stud permits 60% faster 
shelf adjustment on 114” centers without 
nuts, bolts or tools. The more you load 
the shelf the tighter it grips, yet shelf 
may be moved easily. 


Equipto Iron-Grip Shelving is immedi- 
ately available from stock in all sizes, 
either open or closed, with or without 
dividers, bin fronts, drawers or label 
holders. Write for complete reference 
manual No. 485. 


Stud eliminates clips, / 
nuts, bolts and tools | 


A slope in the keyhole 
joins with the taper on 
the stud to form the tight- 
est and strongest of grips. 
An exclusive Equipto 
feature. 


634 Prairie Avenue 
Aurora, Illinois 


Manufacturer of World’s Finest 
Steel Shelving-Slotted Angle -Bins-Drawer Units-Lockers-Carts-Beiches. 


HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS, INC. 
2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: Re-9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


BY ALLEN G. GRAY 


MODERN 
ELECTROPLATING 


Brings you a complete, up-to-date 
one-volume summary of current in- 
dustrial electroplating processes. 
The only book that emphasizes both 
practical aspects and basic theory. 


563 PAGES 
ILLUSTRATED The Penton Publishing Company, 
Book Department, 1213 West Third 
Price $9.50 Pestpaid St., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


DYKEM 


STEEL BLUE” 


Loas 
Stops ob 


Popular package is 
8-oz. can fitted with 
Bakelite cap holding 
soft-hair brush for ap- 
plying right at bench; 
metal surface ready for 
layout in a few minutes. 
; The dark blue background 
makes the scribed lines 
show up in sharp relief, 
prevents metal glare. In- 
creases efficiency and 
accuracy. 


= making Dies and 
Templates 


Write for sample 

on company letterhead 
THE DYKEM COMPANY 
2303H North 11th St. ¢ St. Louis 6, Mo. 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennsyltvania—Compiled by STEEL. 


MAY | JUNE 
co Week poe seat mee 
$40.33 $39.67 $39.17 $33.33 $39.47 


Scrap Prices Rise on Light Sales 


STEEL’s composite on No. 1 heavy melting advances 66 cents 
(ito $40.33, highest since November. Supplies seem ample 
(ito meet gradual increase in consumption 


Scrap Prices, Page 106 


Philadelphia — Prices on prime 
grades of open hearth scrap jumped 
$2 a ton here on moderate sized or- 
ders. Market quotations are $36, 
delivered, on No. | heavy melting 


‘steel and No. 1 busheling; $37 on 


)/ No. 1 bundles; and $33 on No. 2 


| heavy melting. 


scrap here for early export. 
cargo (possibly 4000 tons) will be 


| quiet. 


Since the advance late last year 


jon tonnage for the Fairless Works, 
) no further increase has been made 


on No. 2 bundles. One sale made 
recently at a $1 concession resulted 
in a market spread of $23.50 to 


, $24.50, delivered. 


Contributing to the recent ad- 
vances has been competition from 
Pittsburgh and Youngstown mills. 
Noteworthy, but of much lesser 
bearing, is the accumulation of 
A part 


picked up soon, the first here in 
several months. 

New York—Greater optimism is 
reflected here, although trading is 
Brokers’ buying prices are 
unchanged except for an advance of 
$1 a ton in heavy breakable cast 


to $32-$33. 


Chicago—Activity in the local 
scrap market continues to drag. De- 


/ mand is light, and price changes 


q 


' are minor. 


are covered 


Needs 


January 19, 1959 


without any strain on supply al- 
though the district steelmaking rate 
is rising slowly—it’s at 81 per cent 
of Jan. 1, 1959, capacity, the high- 
est level tonnagewise since June, 
1957. 

Pittsburgh—Brokers are talking a 
strong market, but there has been 
no good test lately. Most grades 
remain firm despite dearth of buy- 
ing. If there’s any strength, it’s in 
railroad and industrial items. Buy- 
ers are bidding $1.50 to $2 more 
for factory bundles and railroad spe- 
cialties than they offered in De- 
cember. No. | dealer bundles are 
up $1 on a local mill’s purchase, 
but some observers think the ma- 
terial involved was high quality fac- 
tory scrap. 

Detroit—The local scrap market 
is quiet, but dealers and brokers 
indicate the undertone is strong. 
Chrysler closed its plants Jan. 16 
because of the glass strike. Some 
scrap dealer speculation resulted. 

St. Louis—Moderate activity in 
the scrap market here is supported 
by continuing promise of higher in- 
dustrial operations. Mills in the area 
report larger orders and are increas- 
ing production. Scrap dealers are 
conserving their supplies, hoping for 
higher prices. But a considerable 
tonnage of material is moving. 


Buffalo—No. | and No. 2 heavy 
melting steel scrap are up $2 a ton 
as a result of new mill orders. Deal- 
ers have reduced their buying price 
on No. 2 bundles, however, no new 
business in this grade having been 
placed by the leading consumer this 
month. 

Cast scrap prices have soitened a 
bit due to lack of foundry buying. 
Prices of cupola and No. | ma- 
chinery cast are down $1 a ton. New 


(Please turn to Page 112) 


Every state in the Union boasts one 
hotel that’s head and shoulders above 
all others. In Maryland, it’s Balti- 
more’s Lord Baltimore Hotel. 


WARD 
STEEL 


We specialize in 
FINISHED STEEL 
BARS—TUBES—STRIP 


PROMPT WAREHOUSE 
SERVICE ONLY 


Most Complete Stock in 
America of 


BLUE TEMPERED 
SPRING STEEL 


We believe that the way fo sell is to 
carry a stock which permits satisfying 
any reasonable warehouse demand. 


B7A Rindge Ave. Ext. Phone UN 4-2460 
CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. - 


Branch: 
51st Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


3042-3058 W. 
Phone: Grovehill 6-2600 
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Iron and Steel Scrap 


STEELMAKING SCRAP 
COMPOSITE 

Teh i: Sollee onan Aare $40.33 

dkenay “ff 39.67 

Dec. Avg. 39.47 

Jan. 1958 34.10 

eho akeeys oe oe aoe 29.05 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 42.00-43.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles.... 44.00-45.00 
No; 2 bundles’... 2... 31.00-32.00 
No. 1 busheling ... 42.00-43.00 
No. 1 factory pundles 48.00-49.00 
Machine shop turnings. 20.00-21.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 24.00-25.00 
Cast iron borings ...... 24.00-25.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under 49.00-50.00 

3 ft lengths ........ 48.00-49.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 34.00-35.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 49.00-50.00 
Electric furnace bundles 49.00-50.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove plate ... w.. 41.00-42.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00-32.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 39.00-40.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


No. 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 46.00-47.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 56.00-57.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 57.00-58.00 
Randoriarails apn ner 54.00-55.00 
Railroad specialties 50.00-51.00 
Angles, splice bars ..... 50.00-51.00 
Rails, rerolling ........ 58.00-59.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .225.00-230.00 
LS=8) turnings: 7)... +666. 125.00-130.00 
430 bundles & solids. .125.00-130.00 


430 bundles 55.00-65.00 
CHICAGO 
No. 1 hvy melt, indus. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 heavy melt, dealer 41.00-42.00 
No. 2 heavy melting. . 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 46.00-47.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles. . 43.00-44.00 
ING ee DUNGIOS. Syqchiac 4 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus.. 43.00-44.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 41.00-42.00 
Machine shop turnings. 21.00-22.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 23.00-24.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 23.00-24.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 23.00-24.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft ... 48.00-49.00 
Punchings & plate scrap. 49.00-50.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

INCL POLG ae EY 
wee latices eae 4.00-45.00 
Unstripped motor blocks. 38 00-39 .00 
Clean auto cast ........ 53.00-54.00 
Drop broken machinery.. 53.00-54.00 

Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 45.00-46.00 
R.R. malleable ........ 57.00-58.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 58.00-59.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 59.00-60.00 
Angles, splice bars .... 54.00-55.00 
AX1€8) 3 veces 69.00-70.00 


Rails, rerolling cake, Sigs 


Rirarendeahane = 62.00-63.00 
Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .215.00-220.00 


16-Sicturnings: = .cu 2 es 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids. ..115.00-120.00 
430 Cornings F.isi. oss ns 45,00-50.00 
VOUNGSTOWN 

No. 1 heavy melting... 43.00-44.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 43.00-44.00 
Nos ASibundles a aan 43.00-44.00 
Now 2 bundlesive.. sens 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 20.00-21.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00-21.00 
Low phos. 43.00-44.00 


Electric furnace I bundles 43.00-44.00 
Railroad Scrap 


N. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 44.00-45.00 
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Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 
Changes shown in italics. 


STEEL, Jan. 14, 1959. 


CLEVELAND 


1 heavy melting... 
heavy melting... 
factory bundles. . 
bundles 
F bundles .....%.. 
No. 1 busheling , 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Cast iron borings 
Cut foundry steel ... 
Cut structurals, plates 
2 ft and under 
Low phos, punching & 
SEM ocoenoREonaus 
Alloy free, short shovel 
turnings) io. 
Electric furnace. bundles 


Z 
° 
ol oe) 


Cast Iron Gra 


No. 1 cupola 
Charging box cast .... 
Heavy breakable cast. 
Stove plate .... 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Brake shoes 
Clean auto cast 
Burnt cast 6 
Drop broken machinery 


39.00-40.00 
25.00-26.00 
43.00-44.00 
39.00-40.00 
28.50-29.50 
39.00-40.00 
14.00-15.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 
20.00-21.00 
39.00-40.00 


47.00-48.00 
40.00-41.00 


22.00-23.00 
39.00-40.00 


des 


44.00-45.00 
37.00-38.00 
36.00-37.00 
43.00-44.00 
32.00-33.00 
36.00-37.00 
49.00-50.00 
33.00-34.00 
49.00-50.00 


Railroad Scrap 


R.R. malleable 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under 
Rails, random lengths. 
Cast steel 
Railroad specialties ... 
Uncut tires 
Angles, splice bars ... 
Rails, rerolling 


Stainless Ste 


(Brokers’ buying prices; 


63.00-64.00 
57.00-58.00 
58.00-59.00 
52.00-53.00 
49.00-50.00 
50.00-51.00 
43.00-44.00 
50.00-51.00 
56.00-57.00 


el 
f.o.b. 


shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids .. 

DS=Se UII NES clea. 

430 clips, bundles, 
solids ohne 

430 turnings 


ST. LOUIS 


(Brokers’ buying 


1 heavy melting.. 
2 heavy aces: 
1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings. 


No. 
No, 
No. 


Cast Iron Gra 


No. 1 cupola 
Charging box cast 
Heavy breakable cast.. 


Unstripped motor blocks 


Clean auto cast ....... 
Stove plate ..... 


-205.00-215.00 
. -115.00-120.00 


- -110.00-120.00 


40.00-50.00 


prices) 


des 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 
Rails, random lengths .. 
Rails, rerolling 
Angles, splice bars .... 


BIRMINGHAM 


heavy melting.... 
heavy melting... . 
bundles 
bundles 
No. busheling 
Cast iron borings ...... 
Machine shop turnings. 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Bars, crops and plates. 
Structurals & plates ... 
Electric furnace bundles 
Bia furnace: 
a and under 
3 ft and under 


sss don 


33.00-34.00 
27.00-28.00 
33.00-34.00 
21.00-22.00 
33.00-34.00 
14.00-15.00 
21.00-22.00 
22.00-23.00 
42.00-43.00 
41.00-42.00 
37.00-38.00 


35.00-36.00 
34:00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


INOR eupola vis... 
Stove plate 
Charging box cast 

Unstripped motor blocks 
No. 1 wheels 


53.00-54.00 
53.00-54.00 
29.00-30.00 
40.00-41,00 
41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt... 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 
Rails, rerolling 
Rails, random lengths... 
Angles, splice bars 


38.00-39.00 
47 .00-48.00 
56.00-57.00 
42.00-43.00 
42.00-43.00 


PHILADELPHIA 

No. 1 heavy melting.... 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.... 33.00 
Now bundles eee 37.00 
IMO A AGEN Geo ooo nk 23.50-24.50 
No. 1 busheling ....... 36.00 
Electric furnace bundles. 38.00-39.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.007 
Short shovel turnings ... 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 19.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 30.00 
Structurals G plate 41.00- ae 00 


Couplers, springs, wheels 4.00 
Rails, crops, 2 ft @ under 57.00- a 00 
Cast Iron Grades 


No.1 cupola .... 39.00 
Heavy breakable cast. 41.00 
Malleable 62.00 


Drop broken Pine 48.00-49.00 


NEW YORK 
(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 27.00-28.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 24.00-25.00 
No. 2 bundles) ssc <i ces 27.00-28.00 
No. 2) bundles. c. <4. 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 10.00-11.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 13.00-14.00 
Low phos. (structurals 

& plates) . 33.00-34.00 

Cast Iron Grades 

No. 1 cupola 34.00-35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Heavy breakable 32.00-33.00 


Stainless Steel 
18-8 sheets, clips, 


BORCSIN ctets nlureieve/okctacerera 185.00-190.00 
18-8 borings, turnings . 85.00-90.00 
410 sheets, clips, solids. 55.00-60.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 75.00-80.00 
BUFFALO 
No, 1 heavy melting... 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
INO; D2 bundles vac uc.. 35.00-36.00 
No, .2e bundles: an oe: 25.00-26.00 
NOS La pusheline Wc 35.00-36.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 


Low phos. structurals an d 


plate, 2 ft and under 42.00-43.00 


Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. shipping point) 


No. 1 cupola 43 .00-44.00 
No. 1 machinery 47 .00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 
random lengths. 47.00-48.00 
3 ft and under. .53.00-54.00 
42.00-43.00 


Rails, 
Rails, 
Railroad specialties 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 38.00-39.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 33.00-34.00 
Now 1) bundles) 1.0.6 a. 38.00-39.00 
INO; 62) bundles) ..e.h ice. 25.00-26.00 
Nola jbushelinge. 2... 11. 38.00-39.00 
Machine shop turnings. 19.00-20.00 


Mixed borings, turnings 20.00-21.00 


Short shovel turnings .. 22.00-23.00 

Cast iron borings ...... 19.00-20.00 

Low phos, 18 in. ..... 46.00-47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

INO peel ercupolate.cesicscs 45.00-46.00 

Heavy breakable cast... 39.00-40.00 

Charging box cast .... 38.00-39.00 


Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 55.00-56.00 
Rails, random lengths... 49.00-50.00 
HOUSTON 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. cars) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 33.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.00 
No; 2 bundles... .. 33.00 
NOSE ebundlesiitee tere 23.007 
Machine shop turnings. 17.00 
Short shovel turnings... 20.00 
Low phos. plates & 

structurals ..... egecare 39.00f 


Cast Iron Grades 


NOweLeCUupol ame ate 


42.00 
Heavy breakable . . 27.00-28.00+ 


Foundry malleable ... 37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 33.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.......33.007 


brokers’ commission, as reported to 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting. . 25.00-26.00 
No. 2 heavy CURES: 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 bundles ......- 25.00-26.00 
No. 1 busheling .....-- 25.00-26.00 
Machine shop turnings 7.00-8.00 
Short shovel tumnee 10.00-11.00 
No, 2) (casttneteerten 33.00 
Mixed cupola cast sae 33.00 
No. 1 machinery cast. . 34.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 35.00-36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 22.50-23.50 
No! 1: bundlesaere eee 36.00-37.00 
No. 2 bundles . 24.00-25.00 
No. 1 busheling 35.00-36.00 
Machine shop turnings... 13.00-14.00 
Mixed borings, turnings. 13.00-14.00 
Short shovel turnings... 14.00-15.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 44.00-45.00 
Stove™ platetic. .aintccene 33.00-34.00 
Charging box cast .... 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable ..... 35.00-36.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 22.00-23.00 
Clean auto cast . 0.245: 47 .00-48.00 
SEATTLE 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 29.00 
No. 2 bundles <....... 23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.00-10.00t 


Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00t 


Electric furnace No. 1. 38.00T 
Cast Iron Grades 
No? =) cupolas Piciece ticle) 31.00t 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00f 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00t 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 
Plane) ecto! Sond 21.00+ 
LOS ANGELES 
No. 1 heavy melting.. 36.00 
No. 2 heavy melting.. 34.00 
Noo L bundlesmee eee 33.00 
No. 2 Binales Pei 18.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 15.00 
Shoveling turnings 18.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00 
Cut structurals and plate 
1 ft and under .52... 47.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.0.b. pata gul Poe 
Now 1 cupola manne 47.00 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 38.00 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 32.00-34.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 30.00-32.00 
No. 1 bundles -..-.- 30.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles . 22.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.060 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 15.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft... 40.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
INOlF df eCtEpOlanrs: cite evehereieus 44.00 
Charging box cast .... 34.00 
Stove) plates 2.5 ctemysiasistess 34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 28.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 31.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 40.00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00 
Nos id wheels) sricss «01 ore 34.00 
HAMILTON, ONT. 


(Brokers’ buying prices) 


No. 1 heavy melting... 34.50 
No. 2 heavy melting... 30.50 
No. 1 bundles 0 6:e0 ca. 34.50 
No. 2 bundles arate ate 25.00 
Mixed steel scrap .... 26.50 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00 
Busheling, new factory: 
Breparedi ieee tale creas 34.50 
Unprepared ....... 5 28.50 
Short steel turnings ... 19.00 
Cast Iron Gradest 
No. 1 machinery cast.. 39.00-41.00 


+Nominal. 


tF.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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main office PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, Phita. 7, Pa. 


OFFICES 


PLANTS 
DETROIT (ECORSE), 
MICHIGAN 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
BUFFALO. NEY: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


LEBANON, PENNA. 
READING, PENNA. 
MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


ERIE, PENNA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 
KOKOMO. INDIANA 
LEBANON, PENNA. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


MEMPHIS. TENN 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
PHILADELRHIA, PA. 
In Canada MONTREAL, QUEBEC—HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


PUEBLO, COLORADO 
READING, PENNA. 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


IMPORT & EXPORT — LIVINGSTON & SOUTHARD, INC., 99 Park Ave., New York, N. Y.* Cable Address: FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Labor Pacts Are Coming Due 


Many contracts signed in 1956 expire this year. Labor peace 
will be touch and go, but producers hope they can avoid 
shutdowns. Steel may set pattern 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 110 & 111 


LABOR may hold the key to how 
high nonferrous sales climb in 1959 
and how well profits recover. Here’s 
why: Many metal companies will 
have to write agreements with 
workers in the next few months. 


@ What Labor Will Ask—The 
unions haven’t unlimbered their 
siege guns yet, but you can bet that 
their efforts won’t be puny. It’s a 
safe guess the least they’ll go for 
is a contract as good as the one 
that’s expiring. Of course, they’ll 
want more base pay, but the big 
guns may be trained on such fringe 
benefits as improved pension plans, 
higher SUB payments, more paid 
holidays and longer vacations, in- 
centives, job classifications, and 
other working conditions. 


One issue that’s sure to arise is 
the problem of technological un- 
employment — unions are becoming 
increasingly nervous about shrink- 
ing work forces that may result from 
automated facilities. 


¢ What Management Will Give— 
Companies are conscious of their 
weakened profit picture even if 
labor isn’t. They won’t grant all 
the unions ask, but they don’t ex- 
pect to get off easily. Look for com- 
promise agreements with nonferrous 
management shooting for relatively 
long term contracts with nonstrike 
clauses. 


as a possible preview of things to 
come in nonferrous wage talks. If 
steel decides to stand pat, other 
metals may do likewise. Conversely, 
a settlement favorable to the union 
would weaken the position of other 
metals. 

Here’s how the labor situation 
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stands in the four major nonferrous 
metals: 


e Aluminum—tThe industry’s three 
year labor contract expires July 31. 
It has cost the industry an estimated 
62.6 cents per manhour. Break- 
down: Wages, 29.75 cents; cost of 
living, 17 cents; fringe benefits, 
15.85 cents. Watch for aluminum, 


in particular, to parallel the steel 
settlement. Reason: Better than 50 
per cent of the industry’s labor 
force belongs to the USW. 


A USW official says the demands 
made of aluminum will be about the 
same as those for steel. He com- 
ments: ‘“We have been contented 
but not satisfied with the current 
contract.” 


¢ Copper—Producers didn’t do too 
badly with the three year contract 
signed in 1956. They got off with 
a package totaling 33 cents an hour. 
Breakdown: Wages, 24 cents; fringe 
benefits, 9 cents. At the time of 
contract signing, copper was riding 
a wave of prosperity, but even so, 
many believe the industry will have 
trouble holding demands at this 
level when the contract with the 
International Union of Mine, Mill 
& Smelter Workers expires June 30. 


e Lead, Zinc—Not all contracts 
expire in 1959, but a great many 
do. Producers deal with some half 
dozen unions, so settlements don’t 
follow a pattern. Example: One 
zine contract signed in December 
called for a 3 cent an hour wage 
increase, plus a 2 cent an hour boost 
when and if the zinc price reaches 12 
cents a pound and another 2 cent 
hike if the price goes to 12.5 cents. 
A large segment of the lead-zinc 
industry has a three year contract 
with the JUMMSW (it runs out 
July 1) which cost 21 cents in hourly 
wage increases and 3 cents in fringe 
benefits. Workers will be a little 
more demanding this year, but ob- 
servers believe they'll probably end 
un with a boost of around 3.5 per 
cent over a three year period. 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 
e Strike Odds—This may be the 


year that companies “hold the line” Price Last Previous Dec. Nov. Jan., 1958 
: : Jan. 14 Change Price Avg Avg Ave 
against union pressures, say some : 

] B A l d Aluminum . 24.70 Aug. 1, 1958 24.00 24.700 24.700 26.000 
metalmen. but battle scarred vet- Copper ..... 29.00-29.50 Jan. 12, 1959 29.00 28.856 29.415 25.135 
erans of the negotiation table gen- Lead. sicere 12.80 Oct. 14, 1958 12.30 12.800 12.800 12.800 
erall d n a Magnesium . 35,25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 

y dont ee ED lengthy hold Nickel ..... 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 74.000 
outs. They point out: Stockholders Tin ........ 98.875 Jan, 14, 1959 99.00 99.019 99.034 92.933 
will balk at a prolonged stoppage, AWS sepcubdc 11.50 Nov. 7, 1958 11.00 11.500 11.386 10.000 


and customers who clamor “don’t 
give in” are the first to pressure for 
a settlement if their own businesses 
are endangered by the dispute. 


Watch steel industry negotiations 


Quotations in cents per pound based om: COPPER, mean of primary and secondary, deld. 
Conn. Valley; LEAD, common grade, deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; 
TIN, Straits, deld. New York; NICKEL, electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, 
unpacked; ALUMINUM, primary pig, 99.5+%, f.0.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 
99.8%, Velasco, Tex. 


108 STEEL 


1400 “1600 


1800 2000 2200 2400 


Bending the Heat Barrier 


Specialized mill equipment is available 
at HAYNES STELLITE for rolling high- 
temperature alloys into a variety of 
shapes and sizes. Bar (above) is being 
produced on a 24-inch mill. 


The terms “Haynes” and 


January 19, 1959 


Hien strength plus resistance to oxidation, creep, thermal shock, 
and fatigue—are some of the properties that have helped to push the 
heat barrier back over the past 15 years. These are the properties 
found in HAaYNEs high-temperature alloys. Properties that 
make these alloys very useful in the 1000 to 2000+ deg. F. range. 
Typical uses? The really hot spots in jet aircraft, ramjets, and 
missiles are some. Furnace components, heat-treating equipment, 
kiln liners are others. In fact, any part where long service life 
under severe high-temperature conditions is essential. 
There are 12 HAYNES high-temperature alloys—available imme- 
diately in convenient forms that can be readily fabricated. For 
information on properties and prices, write for descriptive literature. 


HAYNES 


ALLOYS 
HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY 


Division of Union Carbide Corporation 


Kokomo, Indiana UNION 
CARBIDE 


“Union Carbide” are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 
noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 24.70; ingots, 26.80, 
30,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 
Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 28.60; No. 43, 28.40; 
No. 195, 29.40; No. 214, 30.20; No. 356, 28.60; 
30 or 40 Ib ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 29.00; Lone 
Star brand, 29.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 24.50-25.00, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 
Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.75% Be, $43 per 
lb of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per lb, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.45 per Ib deld. 


Cobalt: 97.99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 Ib. 

Oolumbium: Powder, $55-85 per lb, nom. 
Copper: Electrolytic, 29.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 29.50; lake, 29.00 = deld.; fire 
refined, 28.75 deld. 

Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 
Iridium: $70-80 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 12.80; chemical, 12.90; cor- 
roding, 12.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.0.b. Minneapolis. 

Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 36.00 f.o.b. 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 59.00 f.o.b. 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, 9Z91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mereury: Open market, spot, New York, $218- 
221 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusion, 
3.765-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 

Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“*k”’ nickel, 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 
to east iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter at 
Buffalo, New York, or other established U. S. 
points of entry, contained nickel, 69.60. 
Osmium: $70-100 per troy oz nom. 
Palladium: $15-17 per troy oz. 

Platinum: $52-55 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 
depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.00 per lb, commercial grade. 
Silver: Open market, 90.125 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 17.00 c.l.; 19.00-19.50 1.c.1, 
Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per lb. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per Ib. 

Thallium: $7.50 per Ib. 

Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 98.875. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3 + % grade A-1, ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $1.62-1.82; grade A-2 (0.5% 
Fe max.),$1.70 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 89.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.15 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 99 + % 
hydrogen reduced, $3.30-3.80. 

Zinc: Prime Western, 11.50; brass_ special, 
11.75; intermediate, 12.00, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb. New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 12.50; special 
high grade, 12.75 deld. Diecasting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.00; No. 2, 14.25; No. 5, 14.50 deld. 
Zirconium: Reactor grade sponge, 100 lb of 
less, $7 per 1b; 100-500 lb, $6.50 per Ib; over 
500 lb, $6 per Ib. 

(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 
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SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS: 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston~alloys, 23.875-25.25; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 21.75- 
22.00; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 24.75- 
25.00; 13 alloy 0.60 Cu max., 24.75-25.00; 195 
alloy, 25.25-26.00; 108 alloy, 22.25-22.50. Steel 
deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granulated or 
shot: Grade 1, 23.50; grade 2, 22.00; grade 3, 
21.00; grade 4, 19.00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 28.00; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 37.50; No. 245, 32.25; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 32.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 23.00; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.75. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 


(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.885, 
f.o.b. Temple, Pa., or Reading, Pa.; rod, 
bar, wire, $1.865, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 
Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 20,000-lb lots, 
34.35; 1.c.1., 34.98. Weatherproof, 20,000-lb 
lots, 35.54; l.c.1., 36.29. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $18.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 
(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill.) 
Sheet and strip, $6.90-14.35; sheared mill 
plate, $5.00-8.50; wire, $5.50-9.50; forging 
billets, $3.55-4.10; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$4.25-5.40. 


ZINO 


(Prices per lb, c.l., f.o.b. mill.) Sheets, 26.00; 
ribbon zinc in coils, 21.50; plates, 20.00. 


ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.90-31.25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A”’ Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets, C.R. ...... 126 106 128 
Sevies (hist Pawosonn 22s 108 138 
Pilate Race 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H. R. . 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100, 3003, and 5005 mill finish (30,000 
Ib base; freight allowed). 


ALUMINUM (continued) 


Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 in. 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. lengths. 


Alloy Plate Base Circle Base 
1100-F, 3003-F .... 42.40 47.20 
BODO Wecia ud ernsas ans 43.50 48.30 
SOOF= Bus oraciancsereoeiece 44.50 50.20 
BOS2- Ee arn coer ia 45.10 50.90 
GUNG Gam eo Roo a6 45.60 51.70 
2024-T4 ....... eae 49.30 56.10 
ADEN! — Sobodguns 57.60 64.70 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 72-180 in. lengths 
Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 lb base. 


Diam, (in.) or Round —Hexagonal— 

across flats*® 2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-T3 2017-T4 
0.125 76.90 73.90 See aioe 
0.250 62.00 60.20 89.10 76.60 
0.375 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.500 61.20 60.00 73.50 68.50 
0.625 61.20 60.00 69.80 64.20 
0.750 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
0.875 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1.000 59.70 58.40 63.60 60.40 
1,125 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.250 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.350 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.500 57.30 56.10 61.50 58.30 
1.625 55.00 53.60 meele 56.20 
1.750 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
1.875 55.00 53.60 bee 56.20 
2.000 55.00 53.60 60.30 56.20 
2.125 53.50 52.10 ieee pute 
2.250 53.50 52.10 es 56.20 
2.375 53.50 52.10 Saar es 
2.500 53.50 52.10 alesis 56.20 
2.625 ae 50.40 yeas ee 
2.750 51.90 50.40 ate 56.20 
2.875 alee 50.40 wate g eek 
3.000 51.90 50.40 etc! 56.20 
3.125 aes 50.40 sree one 
3.250 nace 50.40 
3.375 Pare 50.40 


*Selected sizes. 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, random 
lengths, diam. 0.375-8 in., ‘‘F’’ temper; 2014, 
42.20-55.00; 6061, 41.60-55.00; 7075, 61.60- 
75.00; 7070, 66.60-80.00. 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6 stand- 
ard length, plain ends, 90,000 Ib base, dollars 
per 100 ft. Nominal pipe sizes: % in., 18.85 
1 in., 29.75; 1% in., 40.30; 1% in., 48.15; 2 
in., 58.30; 4 in., 160.20; 6 in., 287.55; 8 in., 
432.70. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Alloy Alloy 
Factor 6063-75 6062-T6 
9-11 42.70-44.20 51.30-55.50 
12-14 42.70-44.20 52.00-56.50 
15-17 42.70-44.20 53.20-58.20 
18-20 43.20-44.70 55.20-60.80 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0.32 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .188 


Thickness in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67.90. AZ31B_ spec. 
Range, Flat Coiled grades, .032 in., 171.30; .081 in., 108.70; 
Inches Sheet Sheet -125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; .250-2.00 in., 

0.250-0.136 42.80-47.30 93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 in. 

0.136-0.096 43.20-48.30 Pee eae. widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.10; 

0.126-0.103 aan tee 39.20-39.80 .25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-.30 

0.096-0.077 43.80-50.00 39.30-40.00 in., 7300. 

0.077-0.068 44.30-52.20 OBrecrenIee.e 

0.077-0.061 Re re: 39.50-40.70 Extruded Solid Shapes: 

0.068-0.061 44,30-52.20 Ree ie Com. Grade Spec. Grade 

0.061-0.048 44.90-54.40 40.10-41.80 Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) 

0.048-0.038 45.40-57.10 40.60-43.20 6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.40 
0.038-0.030 45.70-62.00 41.00-45.70 12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88.00 
0.030-0.024 46.20-53.70 41.30-45.70 24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.30 
0.024-0.019 46.90-56.80 42.40-44.10 36-38 89.20-90.30 104.20-105.30 
tre recoigne ees 43.00-44.70 
-017-0. -60-55.00 43.80-45.50 

0.015-0.014 49.60 44.80-46.50 NON FERROUS SCRAP 

0.014-0.012 50.80 45.50 , 

0.012-0.011 51.80 46.70 EEE BUN EN 

0.011-0.0095 53.50 48.10 (Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 

0.0095-0.0085 54.60 49.60 Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and wire, 
0.0085-0.0075 56.20 50.80 22.50-23.00; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 

0.0075-0.007 57.70 52.30 20.50-21.00; light copper, 18.25-18.75; No. 1 

0.007-0.006 59.30 53.70 composition red brass, 16.50-17.00; No. 1 com- 

BRASS MILL PRICES 
MILL PRODUCTS a SCRAP ALLOWANCKES e 
Sheet, (Based on copper at 29.00c) 
Strip, Seamless Clean Rod Clean 
Plate Rod Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turnings 

Copper ac. i. eaieeieeoLoD 50.36c rks he 538.39 25.000 25.000 24.250 

Yellow Brass|........... 46.57 31.224 47.11 49.98 17.000 16.750 15.250 

Low Brass, 80% ....... 49.23 49.17 48.87 52.54 21.250 21.000 20.500 

Red Brass, 85% ........ 50.17 50.11 50.71 53.48 22.125 21.875 21.875 

Com. Bronze, 90% ..... 51.65 51.59 52.19 54.71 22.875 22.625 22.125 

Manganese Bronze ..... 54.98 48.58 59.08 ie 17.750 17.500 16.875 

Muntz, Metall. sstcerientee 49.35 44.66 era aes 17.875 17.625 17.125 

Naval Brass .......... 51.24 45.05 57.80 54.65 17.625 17.375 16.875 

Silicon Bronze .......... 58.27 57.46 57.81 75.95 24.625 24.625 23.625 

Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 62.20 66.60 64.03 eae 23.875 23.625 11.987 

PROSE Bronze wets ctcre tc 72.59 73.09 72.59 74.27 25.875 25.625 24.625 


a. Cents per Ib, f.0.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. pb. Hot-rolled. 


ce. Cold-drawn. 


d. Free cutting, e. Prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping point. On lots 
over 20,000 lb at one time, of any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per Ib. 


STEEL 
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Position turnings, 15.50-16.00; new brass clip- 
pings, 14.00-14.50; light brass, 10.50-11.00; 
heavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
ends, 12.50-13.00; auto radiators, unsweated, 
13.50-14.00; cocks and faucets, 13.50-14.00; 
brass pipe, 13.50-14.00. 


Lead: Heavy, 8.25-8.75; battery plates, 4.00- 
4.25; linotype and stereotype, 10.00-10.50; elec- 
trotype, 8.50-9.00; mixed babbitt, 9.50-10.00. 


Monel: Clippings, 30.00-31.00; old _ sheets, 
Lea turnings, 22.00-23.00; rods, 30.00- 
1.00. 


Nickel; Sheets and clips, 52.00-55.00; rolled 
anodes, 52.00-55.00;° turnings, 37.00-40.00; rod 
ends, 52.00-55.00. 


Zine: Old zinc, 4.00-4.25; new diecast scrap, 
3.75-4.00; old diecast scrap, 2.50-2.75. 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 9.75- 
10.25; clean borings and turnings, 6.25-6.75; 
segregated low copper clips, 13.00-13.50; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed low 


copper clips, 12.00-12.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 10.75-11.25. 

(Cents per pound, Chicago) 
Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 11.00- 


11.50; clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; 
Segregated low copper clips, 15.50-16.00; segre- 
gated high copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed Iow 
copper clips, 15.00-15.50; mixed high copper 
clips, 14.50-15.00. 


(Cents per pound, Cleveland) 


Aluminum: Old castings and sheets, 10.00-10.50; 
clean borings and turnings, 9.00-9.50; segre- 
gated low copper clips, 14.00-14.50; segregated 
high copper clips, 12.50-13.00; mixed low cop- 
per clips, 13.00-13.50; mixed high copper clips. 
12.00-12.50. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 

(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered refinery) 
Beryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
heavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 55.00; light 
scrap, 50.00; turnings and borings, 35.00. 
Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.00; light copper, 21.75; refinery brass (60% 
copper) per dry copper content, 23.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 


Copper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 25.50; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
24.00; light copper, 21.75; No. 1 composition 
borings, 19.50; No. 1 composition solids, 20.00; 
heavy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
turnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


(F.0.b. shipping point, freight allowed on 
quantities) 


ANODES 


Cadmium; Special or patented shapes, $1.45. 
Copper: Flat-rolled, 46.79; oval, 45.00; 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 38.50, 2000-5000 
Ib lots; cast, 41.00. 5000-10,000 Ib quantities. 
Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 Ib, 114.25; 
100-499 Ib, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
29,999 lb, 105.25; 30,000 lb, 103.00. Carbonized, 
deduct 3 cents a lb. 

Tin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 117.50; 200- 
499 lb, 116.00; 500-999 lb, 115.50; 1000 lb or 


more, 115.00. 
Zinc: Balls, 18.00; flat tops, 18.00; flats, 
20.75; ovals, 20.00, ton lots. 

CHEMICALS 


Cadmium Oxide: $1.45 per Ib in 100-lb drums. 
Chromic Acid (flake) : 100-2000 Ib, 31.00; 2000- 
10,000 Ib, 30.50; 10,000-20,000 ib, 30.00; 20,000 
Ib or more, 29.50. 

Copper Cyanide: 100-200 Ib, 65.90; 
Ib, 63.00; 1000-19,900 lb, 61.90. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.65; 2000-5900 
Ib, 12.65; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.40; 12,000-22,900 
Ib, 12.15; 23,000 lb or more, 11.65. 

Nickel Chloride: 100 1b, 45.00; 200 Ib, 43.00; 
300 Ib, 42.00; 400-4900 1b, 40.00; 5000-9900 Ib, 
88.00; 10,000 Ib or more, 37.00. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,999 lb, 29.00; 23,000- 
39,990 lb, 28.50; 40,000 lb or more, 28.00. 
Sodium Cyanide (Cyanobrik): 200 Ib, 20.80; 
400-800 lb, 19.80; 1000-19,800 lb, 18.80; 20,000 
Ib or more, 17.80. 

Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 78.00; 100- 
600 lb, 68.80; 700-1900 lb, 66.00; 2000-9900 Ib, 
64.10; 10,000 lb or more, 62.80. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): 25 lb, 153.20; 
100 lb, 148.30; 400 Ib, 145.90; 800-19,900 Ib, 
105.00; 20,000 lb or more, 98.90. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 lb, 138.40; 
50 Ib, 108.40; 100-1900 lb, 106.40; 2000 lb or 
more, 104.40. 

Zinc Cyanide: 100-200 lb, 59.00; 3006-900 Ib, 
57.00. 
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January 19, 1959 


MELT SHOP 
METALLURGIST 


For expanding basic steel producer 
in Chicago. Required are a metal- 
lurgical degree or equivalent and 
five or more years of steelmaking 
experience involving open hearth 
practices and procedures. Excel- 


lent advancement potential for 
qualified individual. Liberal em- 
ployee benefit program. In reply 
give age, salary requirements, and 
complete resume of education and 
work experience. All replies will 
be considered confidential. Box 
No. 728, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


MANAGER 
FORGING SALES 


Open die forgings specialist required as 
consultant to senior management to develop 
present and potential markets for carbon 
and alloy steel forgings. This position with 
Canada’s only fully integrated specialty 
steel mill includes: 


« development of present substantial 
hammer and press facilities 


advanced training of present sales 

staff 
Successful performance on this job can lead 
to managerial position in a separate forg- 
ing sales operation. Extensive sales experi- 
ence and a metallurgical engineering back- 
ground in production and/or marketing are 
important considerations. Salary open to 
negotiation. Resumes in confidence to: 


Manager of Personnel 


ATLAS STEELS LIMITED 
Welland, Ontario 


Representatives Wanted 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 
Salesmen currently selling joists, grating, or 
other allied products to the structural steel 
fabricators in Western Pennsylvania, Eastern 
Ohio, West Virginia and Eastern Seacoast States 
south of Virginia. Salesmen must be able to 
make take-offs from structural and architectural 
blueprints. In first reply please list items car- 
ried and exact territory covered. We are a 
specialty manufacturer selling the structural steel 
fabricators. Reply Box No. 721, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


Help Wanted 


WANTED: EXPERIENCED ROLLER FOR 
SMALL BAR mill, Southern location, excellent 
working conditions. Give resume experience, pres- 
ent employment, salary desired, and availability. 
Reply Box 729, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 
13, Ohio. 


FOR SALE 


7000 gallon complete 
TANK CARS 
Priced Attractively 


Complete tank car or will remove tank. 
Can be inspected now at Kansas City. 


Write ° Wire e Phone 


SONKEN-GALAMBA CORPORATION 


2nd & Riverview 
Kansas City, Kansas 
ATwater 1-9305 
X-358 


WANT TO BUY 


Steel By-Products Discs 


PAs to 2%” Diameter .060 to .125 
4144" Diameter .060 to .125 
6%” to 10” Diameter .060 to .125 
5 la lid to 12%” Diameter .085 to .095 


Hot or Cold Rolled 
KEYSTONE LAMP MFG. CORP. 


Purchasing Department 
Phone Slatington, Pa. POrter 7-3821 


OPPORTUNITY 


Will sell 25% interest in $280,000 
Steel Plate Fabricating Company for 
$35,000 to one who can qualify as 
President and General Manager. 


The one who can qualify both finan- 
cially and with experience will be 
issued 28,000 shares of $2.50 Par Value 
Stock totaling $70,000 in stock. 


Owner has had many years of ex- 
perience in the Steel Plate Fabricating 
industry. 


Reply Box 727, STEEL 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ROLLING MILL 
METALLURGIST 


For expanding basic steel producer 
in Chicago. Required are a metal- 
lurgical degree or equivalent and 
five or more years of steelmaking 
experience involving soaking pit 
and hot rolling mill practices and 
procedures. Excellentadvancement 
potential for qualified individual. 
Liberal employee benefit program. 
In reply give age, salary require- 
ments, and complete resume of 
education and work experience. 
All replies will be considered con- 
fidential. Box No. 731, STEEL, Pen- 
ton Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


TO FIND 
THE MAN 
YOU NEED 


“classifieds.” 


Let STEEL's classified columns do the job for you. 
STEEL reaches all types of executives in the metal- 
working industry. Plan now to reach the highly-trained 
men you want by means of an advertisement in the 
For rates, write STEEL, Penton Building, 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


from Torrington on 


CS ay el | 
ra —“" NEWS 


| SMALL PRECISION 


—> BAY 


METAL PARTS 


“Custom manufacture” need not be costly—at least, as practiced at 
Torrington’s Specialties Division. Our engineers, experienced in a 
multitude of methods and operations, have a knack for fitting the most 
efficient techniques to any small metal part in question. And these 
methods are not necessarily the most obvious. The motto might well be, 
“Precision at any cost—so long as it’s the lowest cost possible!” 


Take the control pin and sensing pin we 
make for a leading business machine 
manufacturer. Diameter of the circular 
section must be held to .001’’. Other 
critical dimensions require as stringent 
tolerances. Torrington selected a combi- 
nation of stamping and swaging opera- 
tions as most economical and efficient. 
High accuracy is achieved without tool 
marks or stress concentration points. 
Parts are tempered to RC 52-54, and are 
accurate to required tolerance without 
grinding and have a better finish than 
grinding would produce! 


Then there’s the pin we make for an 
aircraft application. Made of 440C stain- 
less—a difficult material to work—it is 
finished to 8 micro-inches, again without 
grinding. The three radii are held con- 
centric to .006’". After tempering to RC 
52-60, the part is given a .0002 to .0004” 
hard chrome plate. 


Part of the perfection of the finished 
unit is the quality of material used. 
Skilled metallurgists have access to the 


most modern laboratory equipment to 
make sure materials meet your drawing 
specifications. We maintain three sepa- 
rate heat-treating departments, each with 
equipment selected for specific types of 
parts or materials involved. Statistical 
quality control methods insure the quality 
of product you specify. For help with 


your large quantity requirements of small 
precision metal parts, just circle our 
number on the reply card, call our area 
salesman, or write direct to: 


The Torrington Company, Specialties Division, 900 Field Street, Torrington, Conn. 


TORRINGTON SPECIAL METAL PARTS 


Makers of Torrington Needle Bearings 
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(Concluded from Page 105) 


orders from foundries are antici- 
pated shortly. 

Prices of blast furnace grades are 
unchanged and little new business 
is reported. Low phos has moved up 
$2 a ton along with the steel grades, 
but railroad items are unchanged. 

Cleveland—Buying has been light 
in this district and entirely for ship- 
ment to Valley mills. Although steel- 
making operations are rising, sup- 
plies available to producers are 
ample. 

Cincinnati—The scrap market is 
quiet, but a strong undertone is 
developing. Brokers are working on 
first-of-the-month mill orders and 
find some dealers reluctant to release 
material at current price levels. 

Birmingham—After being in the 
doldrums for several weeks, the 
scrap market showed signs of life 
last week with open hearth, elec- 
tric furnace, and cast consumers 
back in the market. But most of 
them have filled their January needs 
and will buy little over the re- 
mainder of the month. 

Houston—A gradual strengthen- 
ing of the southwest scrap market is 
expected by leading brokers. Bullish 
factors include strong mill operating 
rates, a pickup in exports from Gulf 
ports, and growing rumors that 
Mexican buyers will take up to 
40,000 tons of Texas scrap in the 
next 30 to 45 days. Current move- 
ment of material has been sharply 
curtailed by low prices. Any price 
gains must first overcome tremend- 
ous scran surpluses in all parts of 
the district. Leading mills have ex- 
cess inventories. 

Los Angeles—Prices dropned $1 
last week on No. 1 and No. 2 heavy 
melting, No. 1 and No. 2 bundles, 
and cut structurals and plates, 1 ft 
and under. Another drop is ex- 
pected in February, as mills begin 
reducing inventories in anticipation 


of property tax assessments in 
March. . 


Metallurgical Coke... 


Metallurgical Coke Prices, Page 102 


New England Coke Co., a sub- 
sidiary of Eastern Gas & Fuel Asso- 
ciates, Boston, advanced the price 
of foundry coke $2 a ton, f.o.b. 
Everett, Mass., effective Jan. 9. The 
market is now quoted at $33.55, de- 
livered in New England or within 
the $5.15 freight zone from the 
works. 


STEEL 


